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Wool Trade Outing Held at Boston 


Philadelphia Trade and Many Manufactur- 


ers Entertained — by 
cy ER 150 members of the Philadel- 
phia Wool and Textile Associa- 

and numerous wool manufacturers 

e guests Friday of last week of the 
ston Wool Trade Association at the 
rd annual outing of the latter or 
ization held at the Tedesco Country 

b, Phillips’ Beach, Mass., and fol 
ved by a banquet at the Copley-Plaza 
otel, Boston. It was the most elab- 
ite and enjoyable outing held 
either association, and mark 

it will be difficult to equal in the 
The committees having charge 
the outing exerted themselves to the 
10st to equal the entertainment given 
Philadelphia association to the 


ever 


sets a 


ture. 


the 
ton wool trade three vears ago, and 
as the consensus of opinion of Phil- 
adelphia guests that they were as badly 
this respect as in the field 
rts. The results of the latter were 
Baseball: Boston, 17; Phil- 
Golf: Boston, 14; Phila- 


ten in 


follow Ss 
Iphia, 3. 


phia, 2. Tennis: Boston, 9; Phila- 
elphia, 3. Miscellaneous field sports: 
oston, 34; Philadelphia, 14. While 


PI] iladelphia was snowed under in the 
ports, they won an overwhelming vic- 

ry in the post prandia) exercises at 
the banquet, having the floor entirely to 
themselves, and scoring two of the big- 
vest hits of the evening. In the display 
of good fellowship, it was a case of 50- 
1). Business was strictly tabooed at 
the 
the 


soston 


*phone 


some of 


called on 


and 
were 


the outing, 
men who 
trom their offices during the day ac- 
tually refused to talk business or enter- 
tain offers. Whether it was this dis- 
indifference about the 
result of the good 


future of 
fellow- 


play of 
trade, ora 
» so lavishly displaved at the outing, 
s a fact that sales in the Boston mar- 
ket during the first two days of this 
eek have been than for any 
ilar period in several months, and 


larger 


ire reported to have aggregated nearly 
5,000,000 pounds. 

THE 

\ large proportion ot the members 

the Philadelphia Wool and Textile 

\ssociation 

ursday, 


PHILADELPHIA PILGRIMAGI 


arrived in Boston’ on 
but the majority came in 
rly Friday morning by both land and 
routes and met at the Copley- 
laza Hotel, where a fleet of about 
100 automobiles, commanded by Simon 

Hecht, chairman of the transporta- 
ion committee, were ready to take 
em over the road to the Tedesco 
uuntry Club. A few made the start 
as eight o'clock, but it 
ell after nine o’clock before the last 
t the party were under way. The 
iladelphia party was personally con- 
ucted to and from that city to Boston 

a committee consisting of James 
\keroyd, W. G. Davidson 


iter 


early was 


and C. E 
Voane, general arrangements being in 
of H. H. Skerrett. chairman of 
committee of the 
All of the officers of the 
present 
second 


large 
the transportation 
association, 
Philadelphia association were 
excepting William H. Folwell, 
1Cé -president, and Horace Bullock and 
Howard the 


A ky 


executive 


Bigelow 


Reifsnyder of 
committee, 


President 


Boston Wool Men 

and Treasurer Charles J. Webb wer« 
among the early arrivals and_ took 
prominent part both in the outing and 


at the dinner, being prominent in the golf 
contest and the only speakers at the 
banquet. Upon arrival at the 
club guests were greeted by 


Tedesco 
members 
of the reception committee headed by 
Ludwig Eisemann, acting chairman, 
and by Frank M. Eshlemann, chairman 
ot the 
mittee, 
the outing 


and entertainment 
had general charge of 


The only incidents to mar 


house 
which 


com- 


the enjoyment of the day were the en- 
forced absence of President Charles 
F. Avery of the Boston association, 
who was confined to his home by a 


bad cold, and the occasional showers 
that interrupted the sporting 
President Avery’s absence necessitated 


events. 


some changes in the banquet program, 
Vice-president William E. Jones acting 
as chairman and Albert W. Elliott as 


toastmaster. this change 
Mr, Jones requested Ludwig Eisemann 


to act in his place as 
committee 


Because of 


chairman of the 

The Tedesco 
club and grounds were turned over to 
the Boston Wool Trade Association 
and their guests, the committee in 
charge of these arrangements and of 
those at the Copley-Plaza being com- 
posed of Charles M. Boyd, chairman; 
Baer, Samuel G. Adams, E. B. 
Carleton and William R, Cordingley. 
The Salem Cadet Band furnished mu 
sic at the club house during the morn- 
ing and through the luncheon hour, 
and in the led the march to 
the baseball field and the victorious re- 
turn of the Boston players. 

MANY MANUFACTURERS PRESEN1 

One of the most enjoyable features 
of the day 
of manufacturers 


reception 


Louis 


afternoon 


attendance 
members of 


the 
who 


was large 
are 
both associations, and others who were 
present as guests of members. Among 


the manufacturers noted at the outing 


and banquet were the following: J. R. 
MacColl, William Maxwell, H. Earl 
Mabbett, George Mabbett, John R. 
Munn, Frank Oakes, William Orrell, 
Angus Park, Samuel Rindge, C. B. 
Rockwell, Jr. C. B. Smith, Biooks 
Stevens, George F. H, Singleton, 
Frederick Swindels, David Sykes, A. 
H. and A. D. Veasey, Arthur and 


Silas Wheelock, M. J. 
L. Shuttleworth, W. M. 
R. Hinchliffe, Samuel R. 
bert Goff, James Boothman, Alonzo 
Farnell, Frederick S. Clark, Thomas T. 
Clark, Samuel Croft, John Bottomley, 
John Fisler, Samuel S. Fleischer, J. 
Walter Levering, E. B. Moore, H. F. 
Scatchard, B. Ralph Boyer, A. Jowett 
and D. H 


Whittal, M. 


Lamont, John 
Haines, Al- 


Reese 
rFHE SPORTING 

The list of sporting events included 
golf, baseball variety of 
field sports and, excepting during the 
luncheon hour there was something of 
this kind to interest and entertain prac- 
tically all present. Owing to the late 
arrival of the members of the 
first and second golf teams, the match 


EVENTS 


tennis, and a 


many of 


games were rather late in_ starting 
(Other details will be found on pages 
109 ta 119.) 


recent fall meetings. \s 
usual, the number of members from the 
allied trades was in excess of the active 
members of the 


average of 


association, but in view 
of the important maters to be discussed 
natural that many of 
the leaders in the industry made a spe 
cial point to be 
missed 


it was only very 


present, Some faces 


were and a few who have not 
been in the habit of regular attendance 
at the association conventions were 
noted, It may be stated, however, that 
those 


part 


taken an 
the 
affairs were present throughout the ses 
sions of the convention, and gave their 
time and energy to the successin) deve) 
the programme 
REORGANIZATION PLAN CONSIDERED 


who have always 
in the conduct of 


active 
association 


opment of 


The membership had heen advised ot 
the important matters which were to be 
Hrought wp at the meetings in the shape 
f plan for enlarging the 
activities of the organization. 


scope and 
The com 


ot a 


mittee which had this plan in charge 
had been in consultation for several 
months, and as a result the suggestions 
which were made bore evidence of care 
ful thought and earnest endeavor to ad- 
vance a course of procedure which 
would be for the benefit, not only of 
the association, but also of the industry 
at large 

That the 
means of circulars to the membership 
had been effective in inspiring consid 
eration was evidence in the wide dis 
cussion of its 


knowledge of plan by 


many phases at the Fri 
day morning session, and again in a less 
This dis 


valuable 


degree on Saturday morning 
cussion brought out certain 
points, which will undoubtedly be of as 
sistance to the committee and the Board 
of Government in their further work 
upon the development of the scheme be 
fore its 

sociation, 


the as 
There was some question in 


formal presentation to 


the minds of a few as to why formal 
action looking toa completion of the re 
organization was not taken, but it was 
specifically stated by the committee that 
no formal action was desired or desir- 
able at this time, and all that 
ticipated was a vote of approval of the 
intent to increase the value of the asso- 
ciation to its membership and to leave 
the working out of the plan for the fur- 
ther deliberation of those who would 
naturally be placed in charge of it. 
VALUABLE PAPERS PRESENTED 


was an 


In view of the importance of this 
matter, the formal papers which were 
scheduled for the meeting were rel 


gated in a sense to the background 


And yet the value of these addresses, 
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Association’s Successful Convention 

I ant Session Considers Reorganiz: 

mportant Session Considers Reorganiza- 

tion Plans—Many Interesting Speeches 
oo ION of the Griswold at East concerned not only with the practical 
K ern Point, New London, Conn.. and technical Teatures of cotton mat 
as the meeting place for the National facturing, but also with th non 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers ot the industry were proven in the ani 
was based on past experience at this re mated discussion that followed in n 
sort, and the fall convention last week ly every case Che experiment had been 
bore testimony to the wisdom of thos« tried of omitting the printing of these 
having the details in charge. The loca papers except in sufhcient quantiti 
tion is one easily accessible from all supply the press, with the idea that 
parts of New England and from New so doing increased interest would be 
York State and city The consequence aroused Whether this will prove 
was that the number of guests regis cessful in all instances remains to be de 
tered at the hotel was fully up to the termined. At any 


rate, it 18 a departure 
from the practice of certain othe1 


crations of a more technical character 


where discussion is engendered by the 
predistribution of papers to membet 
who are best calculated to discuss thet 
There was a divergence of opinion o1 
this subject among those present, and no 
final decision was reached 

Climatic conditions previous to tl 
meeting were such as to tempt a lat 
number of those who were able to com« 


by motor, and probably 
) 


a fall meeting has the 


never before at 


array of automo 


biles been equaled. Many came from 
very considerable distances, and en 
joyed the picturesque scenery on the 
way. Had the weather of Friday been 


experienced on the previous day the at 
tendance would undoubtedly 


curtailed As it 
everybody 


have ay en 
materially 
tically 


Was, prac 
Thursday, 
and the opening session was, as vsval, 
the most largely attended. It is a mat 
ter for congratulation, however, that all 


arrived on 


three meetings of the convention wert 

large ones and full of interest 
The address of President 

which was the formal feature of 


day night’s proceedings, was a prelim 


Bemis, 


Thurs 


inary to the presentation of the reot 
ganization plan above mentioned. The 
value of an organization which could 
comprehend in its scope treatment of a 
wide range of subjects was urged by 
Mr. Bemis, while the problems that con 
fronted the industry the lack of 
preparedness to solve such problems 
that were earnestly pre 
thoughtfully considered 
The hearty applause following the de 
this 


and 


matters 
and 


were 
sented 
livery of annual address was evi- 
dence of the manner in which it was r¢ 
ceived by the 


conversation in 


Subsequent 
the hotel 


members 
the halls of 
was convincing proof of the high chat 
acter and thoughtful 
this effort of Mr, Bemis. 


presentation ot 
The so-called 
Duncan plan presented at Friday’ 
meeting was printed in full in these col 
umns last week 

It is 
technical 


much to say that the 
subjects pre 


not too 


and economic 
sented at the various sessions were full 
been of 


equal to anything that has 

fered in the past. Special mention 
should be mad¢ of the papers on tot! 
eign labor and its significance in con 


with the future 
plants, as 


nection operation olf 
manufacturing well as the 
prevention of accidents through the ed 
ucation of operatives in the need of in 
dividual caution. It was realized that 
matters of prime in- 
manutacturer just as cer 


page 34) 


these subjects wer 
terest to the 
(Continued on 
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NEW PLANS SHOULD BE 
NATIONAL IN SCOPE 
he importance of the plans proposed 
ncreasing the scope and usefulness 
Association ot Cotton 


Manufacturers should have brought a 


National 
arger number of active members to 
ondon for their consid ration, al- 
ugh some of the most important 
vere represented by men who 
ve long been active in the work of 
the Association and who are most fa- 
iliar with the needs of larger associa- 
thon work 


lhe opinions expressed were all fa- 
rable to the enlarged work contem- 
lated and the resolution authorizing 
Board of Governors to put the 
matter in definite shape for submission 
another meeting was unanimously 
carried 
lhe cotton industry should have a 
well equipped central bureau of infor- 
mation which would be in a position to 
furnish facts and figures that may be 
needed for reference. Manufacturers 
busy men and cannot be expected 
take time from their own affairs to 
luct the investigations 
At the time that 
' 


the last tariff bill was under discussion, 


necessary 


emergency arises 


he members of the Tariff Committees 

the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and the American Cotton 
Manufa 


eat deal of their time and that of their 


turers Association spent a 
sonal assistants in gathering informa- 
at their own expense, which right 
fully should have been at hand in the 
| f a national association. 
\ new tariff commission has been cre 
ed by the present administration whose 
main purpose is to gather facts and sta- 
s relating to all industries. It is 
ly important that their investiga- 
hould be checked up by independ 
ent work on the part of manufacturers 
h a national association so that if 
(ommission’s findings seem at vari 
with the facts ascertained by the 
Association there may be an official pres- 
entation of the manufacturers’ side of 
e question based upon their own 
he co-operation of the cotton indus 
try with other great branches of busi- 
ess is frequently asked for on national 
estions and it has been a source of 
ification to the officers of the cot- 
manufacturers’ associations that they 
ve been unable to co-operate in a 
rthy manner from lack of the proper 
hority and more especially from lack 
necessary funds. 


It has been proposed that the work 
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should begin by the development of a 
technical and_ statistical organization 
and there seems to be some differ- 
ence of opinion among members as to 
the scope of this work, some thinking 
it should be a bureau to which all in- 
cidental questions referring to manu- 
facturers’ problems might be referred, 
and others more wisely believing that 
the technical-statistical work should be 
conducted along definite lines toward 
definite ends. For example, interesting 
and most important questions were dis- 
cussed at the New London meeting, any 
one of which might well engage the 
concentrated effort of a central bureau 
considerable 
period in order to gather the real facts 
hearing upon the subject. 
tigations 


of investigation for a 


Such inves- 
conducted with the official 
sanction of the association and by an 
enthusiastic and intelligent staff, would 
result in great benefit to the industry as 
a whole and would justify the increased 
expense to the sustaining members 
General statistics affecting the industry 
should be regularly collated to cover 
points determined by the Board of 
Governors, so there would always be 
official facts at hand for use when the 
occasion demanded. 

Manufacturers are now compelled to 
prepare for the Government all sorts of 
reports and give many detailed statis- 
tics about their business. The associa- 
tion’s bureau might well advise and col 
laborate with the Government bureau as 
to the proper and least objectionable 
form these investigations should take 
and the facts which would be most 
useful to ascertain. 

Specialists might be engaged to make 
particular investigations in the cotton 
industry along lines which have been 
found helpful in other industries. The 
presentation at the meetings of the As- 
sociation of these subjects would add 
greatly to the interest of the meetings. 
That it is possible to bring together 
large numbers of men for the discus- 
sion of questions of mutual interest is 
shown in other lines of business. For 
example, the publishers hold every year 
a three days’ convention attended by sev- 
eral hundred delegates who crowd the 
convention hall at two sessions daily 
and feel more than repaid for the time 
and the expense of attending these 
meetings. It ought to be possible to 
arouse similar interest among cotton 
manufacturers. 

The work proposed affects the in- 
dustry as a whole and should be under- 
taken by an association that is truly na- 
tional in character. This was generally 
recognized by the speakers at the meet- 
ing and particularly at ‘the session of 
the National Council composed of of 
ficers of both the Cotton 
Association and_ the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 


American 
Manufacturers’ 


It would be an economic waste for two 
different organizations to undertake sim 
ilar lines of work, and, by the very fact 
of its enlarged scope, the association 
undertaking this work will become the 
most effective and useful association for 
the cotton industry. It would seem there- 
fore, as if it were most opportune and 
wise to consider as part of this plan the 
co-operation of the two cotton manu- 
facturers’ associations now representing 
the Southern and Northern mill interests 
to conduct this work through an asso- 
ciation which would represent the indus- 


try. The vote of the Council to call a 
conference of thirty members from each 


Association to consider this question 
leads to the belief that some satisfactory 
solution will be found. 

One of the speakers at the meeting, an 
associate member, by the way, humor- 
ously sized up the situation when he 
divided the attendance at recent meet- 
ings into two classes, the “hunters and 
the hunted.”” The machinery and supply 
men, who constitute the associate mem- 
bership, are the “ hunters” who come in 
ever increasing numbers, and he inti- 
mated that this might be the reason why 
the mill men, the “hunted,” were not 
so numerous. Each class of member- 
ship is needed in an association like this, 
but unless some means is found to stimu- 
late the active members to take a great- 
er interest in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, and attend in greater numbers, the 
meetings are likely to become more and 
more perfunctory. 

It would be most unfortunate if there 
should cease to be a strong and virile 
national association of American cotton 
manufacturers. Should such a condi- 
tion arise it would naturally result in a 
small group of the larger manufacturers 
undertaking either through a small or- 
ganization among themselves, or as in- 
dividuals co-operating together for 
some particular occasion, the work that 
should be done by the industry as a 
whole through a democratic, represen- 
tative organization. It is greatly to be 
hoped that manufacturers North and 
South will give their support to some 
plan along the general lines proposed 
for a wider field of usefulness and 
which seems now to have more far 
reaching consequences than originally 
contemplated, 


TARIFF IS AN ISSUE 

We have had occasion recently fre- 
quently to praise the increasingly lib- 
eral attitude of some of the Administra- 
tion officials and Democratic congress- 
men toward business. During the clos- 
ing hours of the recent session of Con- 
gress there were numerous evidences 
that certain far-sighted members of the 
dominant party were doing their utmost 
to revive in business men confidence 
in them and in their party. It even ex- 
tended to the expression of considerable 
concern regarding the probability of in 
creased foreign competition after the 
war. The tariff commission, anti-dump- 
ing, dyestuff and Webb foreign trade 
combination amendments to the revenue 
bill were tangible evidences of this 
movement. 

The tariff commission and anti-dump- 
ing amendments were the only plans 
for business emancipation mentioned 
that came through practically unscathed 
The dyestuff tariff as it came out of 
conference was so hamstrung by the 
indigo and alizarin joker as to render 
its value as a protective measure ques- 
The Webb 
committee. The 
tariff commission will not take the tariff 
out of politics until the Democratic and 
Republican parties have reconciled their 
differences over this issue, and its value 


tionable, to say the least. 
amendment died in 


will depend largely upon the character 
of its membership, and the manner in 
which its findings and recommendations 
The opera- 
tion of the anti-dumping law is too prob- 


are received by Congress. 
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lematical to arouse enthusiasm amonz 
business men, much less confidence. T, 
cap the climax, and effectually rob the 
Administration of any political benefit 
that might have followed the adoption 
of this business legislation program in 
toto, came the surrender of the Ad 
ministration to organized labor and th: 
passage of the Adamson law. 

Since the abject failure of this liber 
alized Democratic attitude toward busi- 
ness there have been several public ut- 
terances by President Wilson and other 
leading Democrats to indicate that they 
at least are alive to the political need of 
such a program, and to the fact that 
large and growing number of busines 
men, without regard to political preju 
dice, are demanding a program of in 
dustrial preparedness for the commer 
cial war that is certain to follow th: 
present sanguinary conflict in Europ« 
Congressman Rainey, of Illinois, wh 
was chairman of the House sub-com 
mittee on the tariff commission bill, 
must have seen the handwriting on th 
wall when he expressed the opini: 
through the Philadelphia Public Ledge 
that free trade is dead and tariff adjust 
ments inevitable. Even more progres 
sive is an authorized statement by Pre: 
ident Wilson in last week’s Collier’s + 
the effect that he desires the Gover: 
ment to “assume the role of the vigor 
ous and robust fritnd of American bus 
ness men in their endeavors to compet: 
with competitors from other nations 
He also goes upon record with the ad 
mission that all tariff duties in some de 
gree protect the industries concerned, 
and declares that he is bound by 


commitments save to a _ competitive 
tariff policy. 

It is unfortunate that, while t 
statement was awaiting publicatio 
Democratic congressmen were doing 


] 


their best, as previously noted, to nul 
lify it. 
bon or Bryan type are blinded by pri 


Congressmen of the old Bou: 


dice to the business handwriting on t! 
wall, and congressmen of the Under 
wood school are conscientiously 
posed to the levying of a tariff for th 
sake of even incidental protection. 

the debate upon the dyestuff bill last 
week Mr. Underwood said in oppos! 
tion: “ This tax is levied for the sake of 
protection, not for the sake of revenue 
It is contrary to the doctrine of the 
party declared in its platform; and un 
questionably a position of that kind 
has not the approval of the Democratic 
masses of the American people.” The 
opposition to the Webb foreign trade 
combination amendment to the revenue 
bill was the work of the Bourbon ele 
ment in Congress. Assuming that the 
tariff attitude of President Wilson and 
of his ardent supporters in Congress 
is actuated by conscientious motives, 
and not for politics only, it must be 
plain to anyone acquainted with the 
present personnel and prejudices of the 
Democratic majority in Congress that 
the carrying out of a liberal tariff and 
business program could not be com 
mitted with safety to their tender care 
While it is encouraging to note this 
evidence of the existence within the 
Democratic party of a desire for a tariff 
that is more protective and for business 
legislation that is more liberal, it must 
be plain that for the early consummation 
of such objects business men must look 


elsewhere 


eG 


f 





rors 


ary 


l 
& 
e 
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OBITUARY 


Lyman B. Frieze, Jr. 


Lyman B. Frieze, Jr., a director and 
head of the printed goods department 
{ Clarence Whitman & Co., Inc., died 
of appendicitis Tuesday night at Smith 
Infirmary, Staten Island, N. Y., at the 
age of 58 years. Mr. Frieze was born 
in Rhode Island in 1858, son of Gen. 
Lyman B. Frieze, treasurer of the 
Cranston Print Works still active at 
the age of 92. Young Mr. Frieze came 
to New York about 40 years ago and 
was connected for a time with H. B. 
Claflin Co. After serving the Hartell 
Print Works sold through Lewis Bros., 
he entered the house of Denny, Poor 
& Co. In 1884 Mr. Frieze joined E. C. 
« C. Whitman, predecessor of the pres- 
ent house of Clarence Whitman & Co. 
\lr. Frieze was the guiding factor in 
the establishment of the department for 
ne printed goods which has grown to 
vrominence. His assistance has made 
‘laxon and Soisette nationally known 
names. His work in the standardization 
f sample cards was commended by 
he National Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation. He leaves, besides his aged 
father, his widow, three sons and two 
laughters. Two of the sons are cotton 
roods. brokers. 


Ephraim Bedford 
Ephraim Bedford, agent of the Vic- 
toria Mills, Thornton, R. I., died sud- 
denly Wednesday, Sept. 20 at his home 
Thornton. 


Special Courtesy Demanded 


\ special trade bulletin has been is- 
sued by Dr. W. P. Wilson, director of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
warning those who seek to do business 
in foreign fields, to avoid writing caus- 
tic letters in reply to inquiries from 

road. With a proper amount of cir- 
cumspection and courtesy, he states the 
way may be opened for establishing 
profitable foreign accounts. He gave a 

oncrete example of his conception of 
a caustic letter by quoting the follow 
ing letter: 

“Owing to the fact that our entire 
output up to the beginning of next year 
is contracted for, we regret that we 

annot at this time comply with your 

est to submit samples and quote 
prices. We cannot consider the ques- 
tion of taking on any new accounts at 
present. 

Efforts which the Commercial Mu- 
scum is making to pave the way for 
les in foreign markets are too fre- 
ntly rendered futile by letters like 
above,” says the bulletin. “ This 
particular letter was written by a tex- 
tile manufacturer in the United States 

a prominent importer in South 

erica, whose dealings had heretofore 
en with European manufacturers. 

| the manufacturer who wrote the 
tter happens to be one who has been 
dicting a big slump after the war. 
‘Here was an opportunity to make 
ision against the effects of the 
mp which the manufacturer expects. 
politely worded reply on the possi- 
ty of establishing a mutually satis- 
tory connection in the near future, 
ippreciation of the inquiry, a prom- 
to keep the correspondent’s require- 
nts in mind—almost any reply would 
e served the manufacturer better 
1 the flat refusal to entertain the 
ulry which was actually sent. Any 
er reply would have left the way 
n to renew correspondence at a fu- 
time, and meanwhile would have 
ntained friendly relations with a 
er, whose trade may be sought in 
when conditions change.” 
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WOOLEN EXCHANGE MEETS 


Meetings Held Monthly for Discussion of 
Matters of Current Interest 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Woolen Goods Exchange in its of- 
fice in the Metropolitan Life Tower 
Wednesday forenoon, an important ad- 
dition was made to the membership, and 
the manufacturers and selling agents 
present passed a couple of hours in 
frank discussion of matters of direct 
current interest to the trade. Theseses 
regular meetings from the first have 
been fully attended and have been de- 
voted to discussions of practical sub 
jects which these men of business have 
had no opportunity to take up together 
at any other time or in any other way. 
Those who have organized the Ex- 
change are disposed to regard these 
stated meetings of all the members, and 
this open and informal interchange of 
views as a most valuable part of the 
work of the organization, which was 
formed along the now-familiar lines of 
open competition associations. 

Officers and members of the Woolen 
Goods Exchange include some of the 
largest organizations and some men of 
the highest standing in the trade, and 
they have taken the utmost pains to 
define the nature of their undertaking 
so that everything that is done shall 
come unquestionably within not merely 
the letter but the spirit of the law. To 
this end, they particularly emphasize the 
fact that they wish to have it thor 
oughly understood by members and all 
others that all information reported to 
the Exchange, or distributed by it, is 
purely statistical and pertains only to 
closed transactions. All organization 
papers of this exchange have been filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 

The officers of the exchange as now 
organized are, President Nathaniel 
Stevens, president M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Company, North Andover, Mass 
Vice-President O. M. Stafford, presi- 
dent Cleveland (O.) Worsted Milis 
Company; Executive Committee, the 
President and Vice-President, ex-officio, 
and Julius Frostmann, president Frost 
mann & Huffmann Company, Passaic, 
N. J.: John W. Burrows, selling agent 
American Woolen Company of New 
York, and H. E. Stoehr, treasurer, 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Winthrop L. Marvin is acting as secre 
tary and treasurer 

Although most of the concerns that 
make up the Woolen Goods Exchange 
may be classed as large or principal 
factors in the trade, the officers of the 
Exchange state that it is open to all 
mills or selling agents that wish to 
apply for membership, and that all mills 
or selling houses will be welcome. In 
other words, it is not at all the aim of 
the founders of the organization to 
keep it a group of large concerns. 

Hosiery Embargo Rumor 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 23 (Special Wire 
to the JourNnar).—State Department 
officials say they have heard rumors 
that a hosiery embargo will be placed 
by Great Britain, but up to this time 
nothing but rumors have reached here. 
In spite of efforts of the Department 
no official word*can be obtained from 
the English Government. 

Textile Institute Congress 

At the invitation of the Council of 
the University of Leeds, Eng., the Tex- 
tile Institute with headquarters in Man- 
chester, will hold its Autumn congress 
at that institution, on October 12, 13 
and 14. Receptions, papers and inspec- 
tion of the University, and of the Flax 
Experimental Station at Selby, will 
comprise the program. 


Honor U. S. Finishing Head 


An announcement of interest to tex- 
tile circles was the appointment of 
Henry B. Thompson, president and 
treasurer of the United States Finish- 
ing Co., New York, as one of the Class 
be Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Philadelphia. He has been 
designated as Deputy Federal Reserve 
Agent. Mr. Thompson was born at 
Darby, Delaware County, Pa., Aug. 6, 
1857. After attending Rugby Academy 
in Philadelphia, he was graduated at 
Princeton University in 1877, receiving 
the degree of B. S. Incidentally, he is 
now a trustee of that institution. Mr. 
Thompson’s active career in the textile 
world was begun in September, 1877, 
when he entered the employ of Thos. 
Dolan & Co., Philadelphia, in the Qua- 
ker City Dye Works, operated by them 
in connection with their other textile 
manufacturing interests. His next po 
sition was that of superintendent of the 
Lower Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1881 and 1882. In 1882 he re 
turned to Philadelphia, where he was 
made general superintendent of the 
Quaker City Dye Works, in which ca 
pacity he continued for the next seven 
years. In 1889 he was chosen treasurer 
of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil 
mington, Del., and he served in this 
office for twenty-two years, until Feb 
ruary, 1912, when he was elected as an 
officer of the United States Finishing 
Co., then being reorganized Mr. 
Thompson has taken an active part in 
Delaware politics. He was a member 
of the State Republican Committee, and 
served as chairman from 1902 to 1906, 
and was also the acting member of the 
Republican National Committee from 
1898 to 1900. In the present unsettled 
contest between two factions in the De! 
aware Republican Party, Mr. Thomp 
son has been favorably considered as a 
probable compromise candidate for 
United States Senator from that State, 
as he would be satisfactory to all the 
warring factions. 


Child Labor “ Joker’ 

In connection with the widespread 
discussion and divergency of opinion 
regarding the “joker” in the Fed 
eral Child Labor Law which President 
Wilson forced through the recent ses 
sion of Congress, as to the provision 
that children employed within sixty 
days before shipment should be con 
sidered evidence that their labor en 
tered into the manufacture of the goods, 
John Fisler, of Yewdall & Jones Co., 
worsted yarn spinners of Philadelphia, 
is quoted as believing this nullifies the 
purpose of the act. Mr. Fisler believes 
the effects of the law will be to enable 
the southern mills to continue their 
present advantage of a difference ot 
approximately 25 per cent. in lower 
operating costs in competition with 
northern mills. Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers are of course not affected 
by the Federal law as the state already 
has the most stringent laws in_ the 
Union to protect children. While other 
states limited the hours of child labor 
to from 48 to 54 hours per week, the 
Pennsylvania laws set fifty-one hours 
less eight hours for schooling. Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers have practically 
done away with all child labor under 
sixteen years of age 





Army Bids Asked 

sids will be opened at the Philadel 
phia Depot of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, United States Army, on Oc- 
tober 5 at one p. m. for 500,000 pairs 
of winter drawers and 500,000 winter 
undershirts, collarette. Both of these are 
under the new specifications issued by 
the department. 


(4083) 3) 
DYESTUFF REPORT 


Monograph on Imports and Production 
by Thomas H. Norton 


\cting under the supervision of the 
Department of Commerce, Thomas Il 
Norton has prepared a report on the 
artificial dyestuffs used in the United 
States. This report was made public 
to-day and includes the quantity and 
value of foreign imports and of domes- 
tic production during the fiscal year 
1913-14. 

Chere are nearly 1,000 coal-tar dys 
stuffs of recognized standing in_ the 
tinctorial world; i.e. their chemical 
composition, or at least the methods of 
preparation, are publicly known. About 
twice as many are regularly manutac 
tured, and enter into international trade 
Regarding the preparation or the com 
position of these little or nothing has 
been published. Many colors of both 
categories are encountered commercially 
in the form of several marks or brands 
They represent slight modifications of 
the primary dye, sometimes in regard 


The report, in part, follows 


to shade, often in regard to convenience 
of application Che form in which a 
dye is prepared for use on cotton may 
not be the best form for the needs of 
the silk dyer. The requirements of the 
feather dyer may be quite different 
from those of the manufacturer of inl 

It is essential that the organizers of 
a national color industry must know, 
with a certain approximation to ac 
curacy, how much annually is consumed 
of each primary dye and how much of 
each minor modification is employed 
Without such data he is at a loss to 
calculate the size and number of the 
units to be constructed for the produ 
tion of any given dye, and he is at an 
equal loss as to the equipment neces 
sary to manufacture it in the different 
modifications of current use. 

It is evident that the establishment 
of a synthetic color industry means an 
elaborate study of a multitude of inter 
related operations, allied furthermore 
with numerous products in a group of 
closely connected industries, based like 


wise upon the use of coal-tar crudes 


It is now generally recognized that 
iny intelligent effort to build up a com 
\merican 


coal-tar chemical industry must rest 


prehensive, — self-contained 


upon the solid foundations of accurate 
\mert 


can market for artificial colors In 


statistical data concerning the 


no other way can the creators of such 
an industry avoid duplication, overt 
lapping, waste, and blundering, tenta 
adjust 
mechanism to a vague, 

mand. Without such 

the future industry would be heavily 


tive struggles to productive 
indefinite de 
fundamental data 
handicapped by permanent overhead 
charges, accumulated as the result of 
being forced to feel its way in th 
dark, chemically, mechanically, and com 
mercially. 4 

If the coming American dyestuff in 
dustry is to hold its own successfully 
against foreign competition, it must le¢ 
free from any unnecessary shackle It 
must start into existence during these 
years of crimson-splashed struggle for 
Europe—of golden opportunity for this 
Republic—at the point where a brusque 
order to halt has been given the giant 
factories on the Rhine, the Main, and 
the Spree. It must utilize to the full 
all the gathered stores of experience 
accumulated during the six decades 
since Perkin’s epochal discovery, and 
become a world factor in the seventh 
period of the history of synthetic color 
at whose portal we now stand 

The elements of the manufacturing 
problem may be stated as follows: 


called 


Ten things from coal tar, 
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ning machin et tor fine yarl alwavs 
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had to make a_ certain amount ot 
medium yarn and of coarse yarn. When 
these yarns are woven up, the amounts 
f woven product will depend upon 
the relative amounts of fine, medium, 
and coarse yarns availabl 

By consulting tigure 1 you will se« 
that benzyl chloride, the tine yarn oft 
the parallel, is used with other things 
n making three dyes; that benzal 
chloride, the medium yarns of the pat 


lel, is used in a group of dyes number 
I J 


gy, say, 30; that benzo-trichloride, the 
coarse yarn of tl parallel, is used in 
ne dye of that figure lhe n¢ 
used in three patterns, the 
nedium in 30 patterns. and the coars« 
n n one patter! 
ACTION OF GOVERNMENT BUREAT 
| ly in 1915 the embargo came int 
‘ shuttin tf German dves from 
untry | ng before the rela 
ly small supply of colors from Eng 
France, Belgium, at Holland h 
i¢ ( illy cK er n the Ss ewh 1 
e€ important s Ct 1 Switzerlar 
eat ( “ ralvsis 
I} ure | Civ! ind Domest 
Comn Ke \\ neton was follow 
with the nest inte st nd evel 
Xie ( nit il steps take 
ly al lutely by small band 
ir-Sig | \merican men, some 
cturers, s e ¢ talists ll p 
nvinced that lly the opy 
had arrived uild up gel 
ational coal-tar industry 
ec ¢ rnest Csire second the 
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cttorts ne cilitat thei plar ~ as 
vell as t nsure the most rable 
nd economical conditions f e rapid 
( tion of the ew industry on a pel 
manent basis, it was promptly recog 
nized, in harmony with the reasonin 
d led above, that nothing could he 

Su¢ direct s tance i : cen 
sus the dvest nsumed not 


mally in this country. Plans were cat 
fully laid to car ut the work as en 
veditiously, accuratel nd fully as t 
ery lit te ppropt ns the ¢ 1 
the Bureau I cl eneral 
se uld rmit 
HOV THE CENSUS WAS KE 
irst of all it necessa o decide 
n the modi perand It has been 
ested | some who had « reco 
nized the desirability of such a “cen 
s” that the only uilable method for 
uring th needed data was to appeal 
consumers of artificial colors fo1 
the co-operatiol It s thought that 
ead respons Wol ld be ¢ en to Cll 


information 
consumption of 


tar dves by each user of the sam 

t was proposed, in order to overcome 

t customal repugnance oO manutat 

t s ti mmunicate tacts ot this n 

the replies should be s« te 

‘ financial institution hicl 

ld irant secrecy in collating the 
ical data received 

\ caretul analysis « the problen 





ed that any such met 1 ( 
impracticable With a 





' data was 
sot hat elementary knowledge of hu 
man psychology, it was urthermore 
certain that no replies could be expected 

om the great majority of the recipi 


nts of circular requests. Indifference, 
suspicion, or pure laziness are serious 
factors to overcome 

FEATURES O} rH CENSUS 

It was decided to use the data cover 
ing the imports of artificial colors into 
this country during the 12 months end 
ing June 30, 1914—a month before the 
outbreak of the present wal The re 
maining tenth 1s covered by the returns 
of the Bureau of the Census for the do 
mestic coal-tar dvestuff industry, cover 


ing the production in the calendar year 
1914. No the 
output of American colors occurred un 


1915 


serious interference in 


til after the beginning of 


With the cordial co-operation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, all the in 
voices for the year in question wer 
sent by the collectors of customs at the 


various ports of entry to a central point, 
the data tran 

These include weight, value, 
Some 37,500 different 
covering these three items, 


where essential were 
S¢ ribed. 
and price. en 
tries, each 
were necessary. 

5 674 


a distinct com 


These entries are found under 


heads, each representing 


mercial designation 


VALUE OF THE CENSUS 


It has remained for a bureau of out 
Government to supplement the 
the 


portant 


work of 
adding the all 
Phe 


amounts 


German duo, by im 


factor of quantity 
the 


synthetic dyes 


com 


} 
piete 


| sition of 


eXpo exact 
it the many 
the 
population of over 
the 


nations with hig 


required t 
numberless needs of a 
100,000,000, portrays 


meet almost 


approximately relative demands of 


ll othe hly organized 


textile and allied interests The vo 


\merican dyestuftf industry, now 1n 


yosition to expand rapidly and to em 


race in its scope the great majority 


the colors in current use, will naturally 


nd in it a sure guide Tor cc ordinatin 


phases t manutacture, es 


tablishing the capacity f units, and 


plans To! larmoni 
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the 
are 


idea of 
synthetic dyes 
United States prevailed 
and manufacturing cir- 
se most closely in touch with 
anch have estimated hitherto that 
nnual American. consumption of 
did not 20,000 
tons. As a matter of fact, it is nearly 


CxXcet dingly 


tent to 


Vague an exX- 


which con- 
the 
in commercial 
cles The 


the br 


sumed in 


( al tar colors exceed 


ne-half again this amount—more ex- 
29,000 short tons 
[There follows a summary of the 
more important synthetic colors cur- 
rently imported into the United States, 
the aggregate of which during the fiscal 


Veat ] 13 14 exceeded 10,000 pounds 





COLORS MANUFACTURED IN U, §S 
Continuing the report says 
The manufacture of coal-tar colors 
the United States has been in exist 
ence for some 37 years. Prior to 1915 
t had never become a factor of im 
rortane n supplying the \merican 
marke 
The American manufacture was con 
ned almost entirely to the “assem 
bling” into finished dyes of coal-tar 
intermediates imported from Europe, 
chiefly from Germany. In its entirety 


tenth of the 
encountered in 


represented less than one 
ictivity to he any one 


the larger companies producing syn 


tic colors Germany and Switzer 
land 
STATUS OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
The status of the domestic industry 
r 1914 is given, together with a de- 





scription of the products of American 
manufacturers, both before the war 
and their enlargement since that time 


The domestic companies mentioned art 
the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 
Works, Inc Heller & Merz Co., Bayer 


Co., Inc., W. Beckers Aniline & Chem- 


ical Works, Inc., Central Dyestuff Co. 
and Consolidated Color & Chemical Co 
other subjects covered in the report 
ire the importation of coal-tar crudes, 


intermediates and_= artificial 


the 


dyestuffs, 
and a 
bibliography of this division of indus 
trial 


marks of coal-tar colors 


activity 


DYE CONTRACT DECISION 


Damages Awarded Against Bayer Co. for 


Non-Delivery 
Damages amounting to $4,915, with 
interest from June 1, 1914, have been 
awarded the B. P. Ducas Co. against 


the Bayer Co., Inc., 117 Hudson Street, 
New York, importers and manufactur- 


ers of dyestuffs, etc., in a suit involv- 
ing the non-delivery of direct black 
after the outbreak of the war under 
a contract entered into on June 10, 


1914 
Phe 


contract in question was for 75 


barrels of direct black to be delivered 
during the year beginning Nov. 22, 
1914. \ total of 26 barrels was de- 
livered, and the Ducas Co. brought 
suit to recover damages for breach of 
contract when it failed to receive the 
remainder 
STATEMENT OF DEFENSI 

The Baver Co. in its defense stated 

that it contemplated the dyestuff was 


to be imported from Germany, explain- 


ing that the war prevented shipments 
of normal size from that country, and 


that it prorated its supplies among con 


cerns holding contracts with it and 
among old customers. Supreme Court 
Justice Lehman in his decision held 
that the war did not come under the 
‘contingency beyond its control” 
of the contract, and that it was in 
equitable for the Bayer Co. to pro- 
rate goods among old customers not 
holding contracts to the detriment of 
those with whom contracts had been 
veal 
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IQg16. 


23, 


Canvas for the Navy 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—The Bureau 
of Supplies & Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, is inviting proposals to be opened 
on October 3 for the following supplies 
of canvas 

For the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Yard.—10,000 yards No. 2, 2,000 yards 
No. 4, and 2,500 yards No. 5 medium, 
22-inch white cotton canvas; 5,000 yards 
No. 8 medium, 22-inch white cotton can- 


vas; 2,000 yards No. 9 hard, 22-inch 
white cotton canvas; 1,000 yards No. 
10 hard 22-inch white cotton canvas; 


3,000 yards No. 24 white cotton bag can- 


vas; 2,000 yards No. 24 hammock can- 
vas; 5,000 yards 8-ounce white cotton 
canvas ravens; 2,000 yards 10-ounce 


white cotton canvas ravens; 2,000 yards 
12-ounce white cotton ravens ; 


1,000 yards white cotton cot canvas. 


canvas 


For the Boston Yard.—2,500 yards, 
medium white cotton canvas; 14,000 
yards No, 2, 1,000 yards No. 3, 16,000 
yards No, 4, and 22,000 yards No. 5 
medium white cotton canvas; 50,000 


yards No. 6 22-inch medium white cot- 
14,000 yards No. 7 hard 
white 13,500 yards No 
8 hard white cotton canvas; 16,500 yards 
No. 9 hard white canvas; 4,500 
vards No. 10 hard white cotton canvas; 
65,000 yards white cotton hammock can 
24,000 yards white cotton bag can 
22,000 yards 8-ounce, 55,000 yards 
90,000 yards 
white cotton canvas ravens; 12,000 yards 
white cotton cot 
the Brooklyn Yard.—4,500 yards 
No. 1, 40,000 yards No. 2, 12,000 yards 
No. 3, 17,000 yards No. 4 and 30,000 
yards No. 5 22-inch medium white cotton 
canvas; 30,000 yards No. 6 medium 22 


ton Canvas; 


cotton Canvas; 


cotton 


Vas; 
Vas; 
10-ounce and 12-ounce 
canvas. 

lor 


inch white cotton canvas; 3,800 yards 
No. 7, 30,000 yards No. 8 and 14,000 
yards No. 9 hard 22-inch white cotton 


65,000 yards white cotton bag 
31,000 yards white cotton ham 
mock canvas; 90,000 yards 8-ounce, 35, 
000 yards 10-ounce and 16,000 yards 12 
ounce white cotton canvas ravens; 5,000 


canvas; 
canvas; 


yards white cotton cot canvas. 

For the Philadelphia Yard.—5,000 
yards No. 1, 7,000 yards No. 2, 10,000 
yards No. 4 and 6,000 yards No. 5 
medium 22-inch white cotton canvas; 


28,000 yards No. 6 medium 22-inch whit 
cotton canvas; 2,400 yards No. 6 medium 
34-inch white cotton canvas; 2,000 yards 
No. 7, 4,000 yards No. 8, 2,000 yards No 
9 and 4,000 yards No. 10 hard 22-inch 
white cotton canvas; 4,000 yards white 
cotton hammock canvas; 8,000 yards 
white cotton bag canvas; 10,000 yards 
10-ounce and 15,000 yards 12-ounc« 
white cotton canvas ravens; 5,000 yards 
white cotton cot canvas. 

For the Norfolk Yard.—15,000- yards 
No. 1 22-inch medium white cotton can 
vas; 225,000 yards No. 1 28-inch medium 
white cotton canvas; 30,000 yards No. 2 
20,000 yards No. 3, 15,000 yards No. 4 
and 15,000 yards No. 5 22-inch medium 
white cotton canvas; 25,000 yards No 
6 medium 22-inch white cotton canvas; 
15,000 yards No. 7, 20,000 yards No. 8, 
15,000 yards No. 9 and 15,000 yards No 
10 22-inch hard white cotton 
60,000 yards white cotton bag canvas; 


canvas, 


140,000 yards white cotton hammock 
canvas; 40,000 yards 8-ounce, 30,000 
yards 10-ounce and 15,000 yards 12 


ounce white cotton canvas ravens; 5,000 


yards white cotton cot canvas. 

For the Washington, D. C. Yard 
1,000 vards No. 1 22-inch white cotton 
canvas; 20,000 yards No. 8 and 2,000 
No. 6 22-inch soft white cotton 
canvas; 1,000 yards 8-ounce, 500 yards 
10-ounce and 500 yards 12-ounce white 
cotton 


yards 


ravens 

For the Charleston, S. C., 
1.800 yards No. 1, 6,000 yards 
4,000 yards No. 3, 6,000 


Yard 
No. 2, 
No. 4, 


yards 
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and 5,500 yards No. 5 medium 22-inch 


white cotton canvas; 7,000 yards No. 6 
medium 22-inch white cotton canvas; 
2,000 yards No. 8 and 2,000 yards No. 
10 hard, 22-inch white cotton canvas; 
2,000 yards white cotton bag canvas; 
12,000 yards 8-ounce, 12,000 yards 10- 
ounce and 2,000 yards 12-ounce white 


cotton canvas ravens; 1,500 yards white 
cotton cot canvas. 
For the New Orleans Naval Station 
4,000 yards No. 4 and 600 yards No.5 
medium 22-inch white cotton canvas; 


3,000 yards 8-ounce, 2,000 yards 10-ounce 


and 1,000 yards 12-ounce white cotton 
ravens. 

For the Mare Island Yard.—5,000 
yards No. 1, 7,000 yards No. 2, 10,000 


yards No. 3, 10,000 yards No. 4 and 
18,000 yards No. 5 22-inch medium white 
cotton canvas; 6,000 yards medium No. 
6 22-inch white cotton canvas; 4,500 
yards No. 7, 7,000 yards No. 8 and 5,000 
vards No. 10 hard 22-inch white cotton 
canvas; 8,000 yards white cotton bag 
canvas; 17,000 yards white cotton ham 
mock canvas; 23,000 yards 8-ounce, 10,- 
000 yards 10-ounce and 3,000 yards 12- 


ounce white cotton canvas ravens; 
1400 yards 30-inch white cotton cot 
canvas, 

For the Puget Sound Yard.—8,000 
yards No. 1, 5,000 yards No. 2, 10,000 
yards No. 3, 5,000 yards No. 4 and 


3,000 yards No. 5 medium 22-inch white 
cotton canvas ; 7,000 yards No. 6 medium 
22-inch white canvas; 300 yards No. 8 
hard 30-inch white canvas; 7,000 yards 
No. 8, 4,500 yards No. 9 and 2,000 yards 
Ne. 10 hard 22-inch white cotton can- 
vas; 16,000 yards white cotton bag can 
vas; 10,000 yards white cotton hammock 
canvas; 14,000 yards 10-ounce and 2,000 


yards 12-ounce white cotton canvas 
ravens, 
For the Norfolk Yard.—1,000 yards 


8-ounce and 1,000 yards 12-ounce 28! 
inch black cotton ravens, delivery to be 
made within 60 days after date of con 
tract; 100,000 yards slate color 6-ounce 
28-inch cotton canvas ravens; 6,000 
yards 72-inch 18-ounce white cotton 
canvas, delivery to be made at the Phil- 
adelphia Yard within 30 days after date 
of contract. 


Sheridan Mill Sale 


The property of the Sheridan \Woolen 
Mills (Hugh Sheridan, owner), at 
\shuelot, N. H., was sold at auction 
last Thursday, under the supervision of 
J. E. Conant & Co., the Lowell, Mass., 
auctioneers. The manufacturing plant 
was sold as a going concern to John 
J. McCloskey of Philadelphia, the sale 
(including realizing $18,287.50. 
The village properties, comprising 25 
separate lots, were sold locally, and 
to the purchaser of the mill for an ag 
vregate ‘of $18,137.92. About 25 manu- 
facturers present, but the total 
attendance at the sale approximated 150 


taxes), 


were 


The general consensus of opinion was 
that the auction was a very successful 
one, 

New England papers report that the 
real purchasers of the Sheridan mill 
ire James Chapman, secretary of the 
Berkshire Woolen & Worsted Co., Pitts- 
Mass., S. J. O’Herron of Pitts- 
and John H. Waterhouse of Woon 
socket, and formerly of North Adams 
lt is stated Mr. Chapman has resigned 
is official position in Pittsfield and will 
e treasurer of the company while Mr 
Waterhouse will act as manufacturing 
uperintendent. Mr. O’Herron will not 
e actively connected with the enter- 
rise. Hugh Sheridan, the former 
roprietor, will retire from active busi- 
according to these reports, and 
ill live near Providence. His 
<. J. Sheridan, is now located in Phila- 


Iphia. 


eld, 
eld 


ess, 


son, 


TEXTILE 
IDLE WOOL MACHINERY 


Quarterly Report of National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers 
\ quarterly report on the idle woolen 


and worsted machinery in this coun 
try on Sept. 1 has been issued by the 
National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers, through Winthrop L. Mar 
vin, secretary, and is given below. The 


report, as in the case of its predecessors, 


covers a major part of the wool manu 


facturing machinery in the United 
States. 
In a number of cases the statement 


is made that machinery, both weaving 
and spinning, is because 
Practically 
no machinery is reported as engaged on 


unemployed 
of inability to secure help. 
orders. 


foreign military 





The report 
follows 
September 191 
Total No In 
Machinery reported. operation ldle 
Looms, wider than 50 
in. reed space 38,001 31,164 6 
Looms, 5 in, reed 
space, or less 13.000 1 
Looms, carpet 2,808 
Woolen cards, sets 3,116 
Worsted combs 1.665 
Worsted spinning 
spindles 1,865,783 1,66 6 200 
Woolen spinning 
spindles y 1,021,075 885,335 135,7 


DYESTUFF STATISTICS 


Comparative Figures on Domestic Pro- 
duction for 1914 and 1909 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 14.—The 
total production of chemicals in_ the 
United States for the year 1914 was 
valued at $71,047,223 as against $57,- 
216,072 in 1909 or an increase of 24.2 


Out of that amount the value 
of bleaching materials 


per cent. 
produced in 


1914 was $4,964,403 as against $3,215,- 
728 in 1909 or an increase of 54.4 per 
cent. 

For the year 1914, forty establish- 
ments were engaged in the manufac 
ture of coal tar products as against 
fortv-two in 1909. The total value of 
the products for the forty two es 
tablishments in 1909 was $4,286,119, 


in 1914 the 
tablishments 


forty es 
$8,839,506 


output for the 
amounted to 
or an increase of 106.2 per cent. These 
returns for 1914 did not 
109,901,315 gallons of tar at a value of 
$2,867,274, which was produced by the 
by-product coke ovens, nor did it in 
clude 125,938,607 gallons of tar at 

§2,75 produced by 
of coal tar 
the value of 
made 


include 


gas plants, or 
dyes and intermediates to 
$4,652,947, which 


from. stock of 


were 
largely foreign 
origin. 

Of the coal tar distillery products the 
total value in 1914 $8,065,156 as 


against 57 


was 
$4,057,591 in 1909 or an in- 
crease of 98.8 per cent. The output of 
medicinal preparations 


chemicals and 


from coal tar were only valued at 
$74,350, yet this was an increase of 
238.8 per cent. over the return of 
$228,528 reported for 1909, 


The manufacture of synthetic dyes 
reported for 1914 in the shape of coal 
tar dyes is reported as $4,652,947, for 
which there are no corresponding fig- 
ures available for the year 1909. The 


forty establishments engaged in_ the 
manufacture of coal tar products in 
1914 were distributed throughout the 
country in the following way: Pennsyl- 
vania led the list with a total of five 
establishments ; Massachusetts and 
New Jersey each reported four; three 
each were reported for Alabama, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, New York, and Ohio; 


two each for Michigan, Tennessee, and 
Washington, and one each in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Details of 
various establishments not 


are given. 
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CREST OF WOOL WAVE 


Opinion of London Broker Applies Only 
to Ordinary Merinos 
The opinion 


that the crest of the 





advance in prices of ordinary merino 
wools has been reached is expressed by 
H. Dawson a Oe wool brokers, Lon 
don and Boston, in their September 
circular. The latter issued from the 
London office, Sept. 5, the day the cur- 
rent series of London sales opened, 
and comments upon the wool outlook 
as follows 
FEELING OF INSECURITY AS TO FUTURI 
The opening of the sales has _ not 
evolved any noteworthy or unexpected 


changes. Despite the 


ket to-day, 


satisfactory mar- 
there is an anxious and 
quiet tone pervading the industry, and 
a feeling of insecurity as to the future. 


Per cent. of idle to total reported 
Sept.1, Junel, Mar.1 Dec.1, Sept.1, Junel 
1916 1916 1916 1915 1915 191 
‘ LS ] , 12.1 6.8 26.7 1 
\ 10.6 6.7 7.2 0.2 31.2 25.9 
l zt 17. Bea 19.6 24 24.5 
41 10.9 12.7 7.3 S.S 15 Ty 
14 12.9 10 7.9 14.2 14 x0 
27 10.8 11 7.9 lo. 17 Vt 
40 13 8 9 S.¢ 14.2 17.4 
The time is drawing near for the 


necessary arrangements to be made for 
the new season’s operations on the Co- 
lonial markets, but the 
ness and uncertainty 


apprehensive 
which obtain as 
to any possible Government action aré 
such as to prevent business 
considerable 


being 


placed to any extent, and 


the present prospects for the Colonial 
markets do not appear to be very 
promising. The extension of Govern- 


ment control into various new branches 
of trade still continues, which adds to 
the general discomfiture in business 
Consequently, the position in 
the wool industry does not yet assume 


circles, 


fea 
inspire 
for future operations. 
SOME ENCOURAGING FEATURES 
features, 


those wholesome and _ satisfactory 
tures which 
confidence 


are necessary to 


[here are several however, 


which are decidedly more encouraging 
Chere has been during the past fortnight 
an improvement in the demand 


the values of the 


and in 
lower grades of cross 


breds; and most sorts of crossbreds ap 
pear to be recovering a little from the 
recent depression. This may partially 


be due to the fact that the feared com 
petition of the English clip bought at 
level had tended to 
Colonial crossbreds: 
it is found that the new 


being iny 


a lower depress 


values of while 
wools are 
Government at a 


considerable profit on their original cost 


now 


oiced by the 


This alone cannot fail to have a sal 
utary effect on the values of Colonial 
crossbreds. There is, moreover, a large 


accession of business becoming 


available to 


new 
manufacturers, some of 
which has probably been held back until 
the wool position became clarified 
Unfortunately the 
facilities in 


restricted combing 
Bradford are 


cre ssbre d 


becoming an 
topmakers. The 
of labor had already reduced 
the output to an estimated 65 per cent 
of the normal, but in addition to this 
it is understood that the Government 
is beginning to commandeer 


anxiety to 


shortage 


combing 


machinery for the working of their own 


} 


STRENGTH OF SHAFTY MERINOS 

The position in merinos has been 
wonderfully maintained The steady 
home demand from sale to sale has 
been remarkable, and the continuance 
of operations on Russian account has 
resulted in the present amazing level 
of values for scoured wools. There 
is, however, a very strong feeling in 


the home trade that in ordinary merino 


sorts the crest of the wave has been 





$085 


especially in view of the 


supplies that 


available 


ached, 


reasing will soon begit 


trom the ¢ nial mat 


tities on the 


kets The quar market 


shaftvy combings 
re so limited that there seems to | 


shrinkag 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


TAILS 


DE- 


Make-up of the Body, and Its Duties as 
Outlined in the Law 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—After year 
fighting for and against a tariff com 


mission, the 


hght fer it having bee 


waged by the Republicans, the Demo 
crats have enacted into law a= meas- 
ure which provides for the establish 


Tariff Com 
if it follows 
the precedent laid down by the foreign 
tariff that of 
France, will act in an advisory capacity 


ment of the United States 
mission 


This commission, 


commissions, especially 
to Congress, who will still have the de 
ciding voice in the matter. It will, 
} : 

however, provide a body with abundant 
time to scrutinize objections to or peti 


tions tor 


increasing or decreasing 
duties to be levied upon goods coming 
into the United States 

\s the measure has passed the Con- 
gress it provides for six members, not 
more than three of whom shall be of 
one political party, the terms of 
office running from two to twelve years 
from the date of the passage of the 


act, all subsequent appointments to be 


and 


for terms of twelve vears of service 
Unlike the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, the chairmanship and vice 


chairmanship are to be 
nually by the President 

The salary of the membership is on 
of the 


designated an 


unsatisfactory features of the 
bill, for the that it will be ex 
ceedingly difficult to get competent, 
broad-minded, internationally informed 
men who will be willing to devote their 


reason 


services exclusively to the work of this 
commission for $7,500 a year. The 
principal office of the commission will 


in Washington, but meetings may be 
held in other place S 
\gents may b« 


as occasion arises 
designated to carry on 
not the United 
foreign countries. 
commission will hb 


investigations only in 


States but in 
The duties of the 
the administration 
and industrial effects of 
Then they 
the relations which 
between the rates of duty on 
materials and finished or partly finished 
products The effects of ad valorem 
and of compound specific and ad valor 
they will undertake 
to consider questions bearing on the ar 


to investigate and 
the fiscal 


law. 


our 
own will be expected 
to investigate may 


exist raw 


em rates of duties; 
the classifica 
tion of articles in the several schedules, 
and, in 


rangement of schedules, 
fact, a general investigation of 
customs laws, their relations to the Fed 
eral revenues and their effect 


upon the 
industries and labor throughout the 
United States 
It is expected to transfer to this 
commission the present Cost and Pro 
duction Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It 
will also have power to investigate all 
tariff relations between the United 
States and foreign countries, including 


alliances and preferential provisions. 
The i 


power to investigate 


commission is given extensive 
the records of any 
firm or business corporation which ma 
' 


¢ under investigation, but the penalty 


for disclosing such information is a 
fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for one 
both. It thus be 
ered that one’s private interests, while 


they may government property, 


vear, or may consid 
become 
are not in danger of being made known 


to trade opponents 
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Assn’s Successful Convention 
(Continued from page 29) 


at I de velopments of a 


anical nature or trade character 
PORTS HANDICAPPED BY WEATHER 
While it is general assumed that 
ll meeting of association shall 
distinct] it-of-door flavor, 
that athletic sports shall have a 
minent place in the program, the 
ther of Friday was not conducive to 
continuance of this practice. While 
hardy golfers take little cognizance of 
nfavorable weather conditions, — the 


ennis player and t 


] 
i 


ie baseball fan are 
ly influenced by sunshine or 
rai \s a consequence, the program 
Ot sports was confined to golf matches, 
while only 


no baseball game were featured. The 


incidental tennis games and 


failure of uniforms to arrive in time 
for the latter was an added reason for 
the elimination of this number of the 
program, though it is possible that the 
ibsence of certain star players was an 
equal reason why the game was eli- 
minated The beauties of the golf 
overlooking the water and its 
convenience to the hotel brought out 
a large number, some of whom played 
t preliminary round on Thursday, 
while others braved the elements on 
Friday morning. The fact that it did 
not rain continuously, however, was 
responsible for the goodly number who 
donned their golf togs and made the 
round of the course on Friday after- 
noon. Other pleasures tending to re- 
lieve the formality of the fall meetings 
attending 
members and thoroughly enjoyed. The 
session after the prelimi- 


course, 


were seized upon by the 


get-together 


nary meeting on Thursday evening was 
one of these features and the gathering 
in the grill room at that time was the 
largest and most enthusiastic of any 
uring the conventi unless it was the 
banquet on Fri night The decided 
informality of the proceedings pro 
duced an atmosphere that was an aus- 
picious beginning of the gathering 
Old acquaintanceships were renewed 

d la new friendships formed 
iround the tables in the basement of 
the Griswold 


Large Association Banquet 

The banquet on Friday night was 
largely attended and the program of 
speeches left nothing to be desired. 
Although savoring somewhat of pol- 
addresses were food for 
thought and were followed by the 
members with unusual interest, no mat- 
ter which party claimed their affiliation. 
This gathering was a fitting climax to 
a meeting which will be looked back 
upon during the coming years as being 
one of the turning points in the Na- 
tional Association activities, and it is 
highly probable that those who were 


itics these 


present will regard themselves as for- 
tunate in having participated in a con- 
vention that will in all probability have 
far-reaching results 

The dining-room of the Griswold was 
partitioned off for the use of members 
of the National Association, and a large 
gathering was present last Friday night 
when President Bemis announced the 
function had commenced. Tables at 
which four or six were seated were 
scattered throughout the room, and a 
speaker’s table along one side gave the 
ir to a formal banquet. At 





regulation ; 
the latter table sat President Bemis, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, 


and other officials of 


Secretary Fish, 
Walter E. Parker 
the association, and the speakers of the 
evening—ex-Senator Towne, of Minne- 
sota, and Charles E. Nagel, former sec 
retary of Department of Commerce. 
After a most satisfying menu, the 
president introduced Mr. Towne as the 


i 


representative of th Democratic poli 
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cies of the present Administration. The 
address which followed was a most 
forceful as well as highly oratorical ef- 
fort. The various policies of the pres- 
ent Administration were outlined, and 
the statement was made that there was 
no necessity of apologizing for them or 
for the party Mr. Towne traced at 
length the history of the Democratic 
Party from the time of Jefferson, fol- 
lowing its various vicissitudes and lead- 
ing up to the statement that it was to- 
day a recreated party, and that at the 
present time there was a new spirit in 
Democracy. In a fine burst of oratory 
he declared that the Democratic Party 
was co-equal with the flag itself. He 
admitted that at the time of the Civil 
War this party had become untrue to 
the traditions of Jefferson, and that the 
Republicans had at that time saved the 
Subsequently the latter party, 
he declared, had gotten into power, and 
had learned how to manipulate the mil- 
lions which it found available, with the 
result that there grew up a partnership 
between large interests and the political 
party in power. He reiterated the prin- 
ciple for which the true Democratic 
Party stood—an equal chance for all, 
and claimed that this principle was ex- 
emplified in the present working out of 
its policies by the present occupant of 
the White House. 
ATTITUDE ON THE TARIFF 


Union. 


Speaking of the tariff question, Mr. 
Towne declared that the United States 
was not a nation to live behind a Chi- 
nese wall. Speaking on the question of 
tariff for revenue only, Mr. Towne de- 
clared that nothing was so experimen- 
tal as tariff schedules. Sometimes they 
ought to be low, and sometimes high, 
depending on conditions at the time 
Protection and free trade, he declared, 
were both misnomers at various times 
Mr. Towne’s flings at Col. Roosevelt, his 
poli ies and declarations were decidedly 
He stated that he knew the 
therefore 


vehement 
man intimately well, and 
could speak from positive knowledge, 
intimating that he knew more than he 
would dare say as to his lukewarmness 
in the present campaign and regarding 
his relations with the Republican can 
didate. He further stated that Mr 
Hughes was nominated because he had 
1ot declared himself on any particular 
subject or policy, and therefore was the 
least dangerous man which the party 
could nominate. He ended in a eulogy 
of President Wilson and his conduct of 
affairs both at home and abroad. 


DEMOCRACY AND ABSOLUTISM 

Ex-Secretary Nagel was then intro 
duced, and in a quiet, dignified manner 
touched upon many of the points that 
were brought out in Senator Towne’s 
address. While confessing embarrass- 
ment at being placed in juxtaposition to 
the Senator, an embarassment which 
was shared in part by the audience, 
this was relieved when Mr. Towne 
withdrew from the room, owing to the 
necessity of catching an early train for 
New York. Mr. Nagel’s thoughtful 
statements regarding the policies of the 
Republican Party were followed with 
close attention and evoked decided ap 
plause from time to time. He declared 
his belief that it was unprofitable to in 
dulge in partisan discussions, that the 
country was suffering from specializing 
on various interests, and that no one 
could be a specialist successfully unless 
he had a firm foundation of informa- 
tion on which to build. The text of his 
discourse was that the Democratic 
Party had surrendered itself to absolu- 
tism, and he proceeded to illustrate his 
statement by reviewing the various hap- 
penings of the last few years, especially 
since the outbreak of the war. Legisla 


tive developments, the conduct of Mex- 
ican and European affairs, and the po- 
sition of the Democratic Party in rela- 
tion to the tariff were all instanced as 
proof of the one-man power which had 
entered into the management of the 
country’s affairs by the party in power. 
His remarks with regard to the inequity 
of the present tariff with its provisions 
in favor of southern interests and its 
denial of protection to the products of 
the North were particularly telling. Mr. 
Nagel declared that he was not a high 
tariff man, but believed in duties within 
reason, because he felt so strongly on 
the necessity of industrial prepared- 
ness. This, he declared, was a true 
American doctrine, and, from a military 
standpoint, without any declaration in 
favor of militarism, he declared him- 
self unequivocally in favor of univer- 
sal service, which, in his opinion, was a 
step toward industrial preparedness. 
“What we need,” said Mr. Nagel, “is, 
in every sense of the word, a United 
States.” 

During the courses of the dinner an 
admirable orchestra lead the diners in 
the singing of popular as well as pa- 
triotic airs, which added to the pleasure 
of the evening. 

One feature of the evening was the 
presentation of the Association Cups, 
and the medal offered by the hotel man- 
agement for low scores on the golf 
links. Messrs. Manson and Sides were 
the successful recipients of these 
prizes. 

Holliday-Kemp Co. Buys Plant 

The Holliday-Kemp Co., 90 William 
street, New York, has leased for a term 
of years the Consumers Brewery Build- 
ing at Woodside, L. I., for the purpose 
of manufacturing dyestuffs and chem- 
icals, it is announced. This company 
was organized a number of months ago, 
and has not made a definite announce- 
ment of its plans. Its executive offices 
are held by men formerly connected 
with the American business of Read 


Holliday & Sons, Ltd 


National Aniline Southern Office 


John L. Dabbs has been appointed 
manager of the southern office of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 100 
William street, New York, selling agent 
for the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chem- 
ical Works, Buffalo, N. Y., and will 
establish his headquarters in Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Dabbs has been connected 
for a number of years with A. Klip- 
stein & Co. as manager of their Char- 
lotte office. 


National Dye Corp. Organized 

Information has just become public 
of the organization of the National Dye 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, exporters, and 
the National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
100 William street, New York, which 
will manufacture logwood and hematine 
extracts. A plant has been purchased 
at Shouns, Tenn., by the new concern, 
and it is understood to have received 
large orders for logwood and hematine. 
Mr. Mace is given as president of the 
corporation. 


Bidding for P. O. Twine 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—Only one bid 
was received by the purchasing officer 
at the Post Office Department on Friday 
last for furnishing the annual supply 
of 1,900,000 Ibs. of jute twine. The 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Bos- 
ton, the present contractors, were the 
bidder at .141 cents per Ib. Last year 
their price was .099. No bids were re- 

ceived for furnishing cotton twine. 
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Exhibit of Foreign Cotton Goods 

Samples of cotton goods just received 
from Java and Ceylon markets are be- 
ing exhibited at the Boston office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, on the eighteenth floor of the 
new Custom House. The cloths are 
mostly of English manufacture, and are 
stated to give a good idea of the usual 
requirements of these markets. Each 
sample is accompanied by cloth particu- 
lars, price, and data, and it is of inter- 
est to note that the marks are, without 
exception, so far as the JouRNAL rep- 
resentative observed, in the English sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

The exhibit from Java includes sam- 
ples of gray calico, gray supers, gray 
drill, striped drill, khaki, “ green khaki,” 
white drill (both bookfold with water- 
proof paper covers and in rolled bolt 
shape), white shirting, white cambric, 
striped dobby shirtings, 30-31 and 32- 
inch prints, 24-inch split prints, ticking, 
pin stripe indigo shirting, dyed brocades, 
and velvets. The exhibit from Ceylon 
includes gray shirting, gray drill, gray 
dhooties, white shirting, white drill, 
white muslin, white lawn, white mull, 
28-inch prints, 30-31 inch prints (large 
range of designs), cotton trouserings, 
and sarongs. 

These samples were sent back by 
Commercial Agent Ralph M. Odell, in 
connection with reports that the Govy- 
ernment is publishing of his investiga- 
tion of Asiatic markets for American 
cotton goods. The Boston office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is in charge of Commercial 
Agent W. A. Graham Clark, who sup- 
plements the information accompanying 
the exhibit with information of foreign 
markets gained during his extensive in- 
vestigations of world markets. 

N. Y. Knitters on Open Price 

Utica, N. Y., Sept. 21—Members of 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of New York State met here 
to-day for further executive session 
on the subject of an open price asso 
ciation. This matter was taken up at 
a meeting of the association held two 
weeks ago and members have since 
been working on the practical details. 


Killingly Mill Expansion 

Plans for the immediate extension of 
the Killingly Manufacturing Co. plant, 
Danielson, Conn., to produce the fab- 
rics for the Goodyear Rubber Co. are 
under consideration. It is purposed 
either to purchase an existing mill prop- 
erty or to add new construction to the 
present mills. Officials claim the report 
that a prominent New England mill has 
been purchased is premature. 


Textile School Activities 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Textile 
School will open an evening class for 
girls to teach the process of drawing 
in. Two other courses—one in picking 
and carding, to be taught in French and 
the other in drawing and roving 1n 
Portuguese are to be offered. Another 
room for the classes in loom fixing 1s 
being equipped with light Crompton & 
Knowles fancy looms. 





To Raise Vegetable Silk 


The Moore & Adams Co. is developing 
a large tract of land near Miami, Fla., 
where preparations are being made to 
grow vegetable silk. As soon as there is 
sufficient acreage a decorticating plant 
will be established. The company has 
been experimenting in the raising of this 
product for the last four years, the first 
plants being brought from Java. 
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COTTON ACT RULES 
Regulations for Operation of New Future 
Legislation Promulgated 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 13.—The rules 
and regulations which will be necessary 
for the proper operation of the new 
Cotton Futures Act have been promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and are being distributed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who is 
harged, under the act, with the execu- 
tion of the law. Those regulations are, 
in part, as follows: 

\rticle 1 outlines the designation of 
uthority to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. Article 2 reads as follows: 





“Art. 2. Contracts made in compli- 
nce with section 5 of the act shall be 
nown as ‘ Section five contracts’; con- 
tracts made in compliance with ‘Sec- 
tion 6A of the act shall be known as 
Section 6A contracts,’ and contracts 
ade in compliance with Section 10 of 
the act shall be known as ‘Section 10 
tracts.’ 
“Art. 3. No tax is imposed on any 
ile of spot cotton, but contracts of sale 
specific cotton for future delivery 
made at, on, or in any exchange, board 
of trade, or similar institution or place 
of business must comply with Section 5, 
Section 6A, or Section 10 of the act to 
be exempt from tax. 
“Art. 4. The contract must provide 
it all tenders of cotton shall be the 
full number of bales involved therein. 
Such variations of the number of bales 
may be permitted as is necessary to 
ring the total weight of the cotton ten- 
dered within the provisions of the con- 
t as to weight, and necessary varia- 
tions in the weight of the cotton ten- 
red may be permitted, not to exceed 
per cent. of the total weight specified 
the contract.) 
\rt. 5. No contract shall be deemed 
omply with the conditions ¢.“ Section 
5, Section 6A, or Section 10 of the 
ted States Cotton Future Acts, as to 
mpt it from taxation if it contain or 
‘rporate therein by reference or 
rwise any provision or any by-law, 
_ or custom of any exchange, board 
trade, or similar institution or place 
of business, which is inconsistent or in 
flict with any requirement of Section 
5, Section 6A, or Section 10 of the said 
is the case may be, nor if the par- 
s enter into any collateral or addi- 
| agreement or understanding, 
either verbal or written, respecting the 
ject matter of such contract which is 
nsistent or in conflict with any re 
ement of said section, 


\rt 6. Any such provision, by-law, 
custom, agreement, or understand- 

ing which in any manner takes away 
impairs the right of the person obli- 
gated to deliver cotton, to tender any 
ton which is of or within the grades, 
the quality, and of the length of 

le deliverable under a contract made 
mpliance with Section 5, Section 
( ir Section 10 of said act; or which 
s away or impairs his right to pre- 

for himself, or to have prepared by 

ne at his direction, the written no- 

or certificate stating the grade of 

n pursuant to Section 5 of the act; 
vhich takes away or impairs the right 
either party to submit a dispute as 

he classification of the cotton ten- 

ed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
ler a Section 5 or Section 6A con- 

t; or which contains any device, ar- 
gement, or agreement for the adjust- 

nt of the price of the grade or grades 
‘tton tendered under a Section 6A 
tract, other than the basis grade spe- 

d in the contract, by any “ fixed dif 
ence” system, or by arbitration, shall 
leemed inconsistent and in conflict 
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with the requirements of said section, 
as the case may be. 

“Art. 7. Section 5 contracts and 
Section 6A contracts shall provide that, 
in case a dispute arises between the 
person making the tender and the per- 
son receiving the same as to the classi- 
fication of any cotton tendered under 
the contract, either party may refer the 
question of the true classification of 
said cotton to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for determination, and _ that 
such dispute shall be referred and de- 
termined, and the cost thereof fixed, 
assessed, collected and paid in such 
manner and in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Art. 8 provides what the records 
shall contain; Article 9 provides how 
they shall be kept; Article 10 provides 
the forms for the various contracts re- 
ferred to above; Article 11 provides 
how the records are to be kept. Article 
13 is as follows: 

“ Art. 13. All persons who act in the 
capacity of a clearing house, clearing 
association or similar institution for 
the purpose of clearing, settling, or ad- 
justing transactions mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3 of the act, shall on or before 
the fifteenth day of each month render 
a return, in writing, for the preceding 
month, duly verified by the president, 
vice-president, secretary or treasurer 
of said association before some person 
authorized to administer oaths, to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
through the United States cotton fu- 
tures attorney, showing all facts in 
their possession relating to such trans- 
actions, including the number of con- 
tracts bought or sold by each member 
of the association; the number of bales 
of cotton involved in said contracts; 
the month in which said cotton is to be 
delivered; the number of contracts 
cleared for each member of the asso 
ciation; the method of settlement of 
said contracts—i. e., whether by ‘no- 
tice,’ ‘ set-off,’ or by any other method; 
also the monthly average closing price 
of cotton for each month dealt in, 
named in said return. 

“Said return shall be made upon 
forms to be furnished, upon applica- 
tion, by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.” 

Articles 14, 15, 16, 17, 48 refer to the 
position of persons failing to make re- 
turns, agents, stamps, affixing of stamps 
and their cancelation, respectively. 

Article 19 is the penalty clause and 
provides for fines of not less than $100 
nor more than $2,000 and by imprison- 
ment for not less than sixty days nor 
more than three years, at the discretion 
of the court. An additional penalty of 
$2,000 may be recovered for each viola- 
tion under civil action, one-half of that 
amount to go to the United States, and 
the other half to the informer; prose 
cutions are to be carried on by United 
States Attorneys, and reports of prose- 
cutions are to be made to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; the measure 
is not retroactive 

The remainder of the rules are as fol- 
lows: 

Art. 23. Whenever any person who 
is required to deliver a monthly or other 
return of transactions, required by the 
United States Cotton Futures Act or 
the regulations in accordance therewith, 
shall fail to do so within the time re- 
quired, or shall deliver any return 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, or the 
United States cotton futures attorney, 
is false or fraudulent, or contains any 
erroneous statement, or shall refuse to 
permit an inspection of his books and 
records as provided in these regulations 
and in said act, it shall be the duty of 


the Collector of Internal Revenue of the 
district in which the place of business 
of the person required to make such 
return lies, upon the request of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or 
of the United States cotton futures at- 
torney, to summon such person, or any 
other person having possession, custody 
or care of books of account containing 
entries relating to the business of such 
person, or any other person he may 
deem proper to appear before such 
Collector of Internal Revenue and pro- 
duce such books, at a time and place 
named in the summons, and to give tes- 
timony or answer interrogatories, un- 
der oath, respecting all transactions and 
dealings of said party either directly or 
through others, on any cotton exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or 
place of business, and in regard to the 
monthly returns required to be made 
by said party. 

The collector may summon any per- 
son residing or found within the State 
in which his district lies; and when the 
person intended to be summoned does 
not reside and cannot be found within 
such State, he may enter any collection 
district where such person may be 
found, and there make the examina- 
tion herein authorized. And to this end 
he may there exercise all the authority 
which he might lawfully exercise in the 
district for which he was commissioned 
Upon the conclusion of the hearing of 
evidence before said collector, he shall 
certify to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue his finding of facts, accom- 
panied by the evidence of witnesses 
taken before him. 

Art. 24. The provisions of the inter 
nal revenue laws of the United States, 
so far as applicable, including Sections 
3173, 3174, and 3175 of the Revised Sta 
tutes, as amended, shall apply to the 
United States cotton futures act and 
the regulations promulgated by the Sec 
retary of the Treasury. 

Art. 25. A tax of 2 cents for each 
pound of cotton involved is imposed on 
each contract of sale of cotton for fu 
ture delivery mentioned in Section 3 
of the act which does not conform to 
the rules and regulations of the Secr« 
tary of Agriculture made pursuant to 
the act. 

New Bleachery and Dye Works 

The new plant of the Noble-Bev- 
eridge Co., Cedartown, Ga., is -now in 
full operation, and as the company has 
large contracts in hand for several of 
the largest converters in the country 
their output is taken care of for some 
time. P. J. McNamara, general mana- 
ger, was formerly superintendent at the 
Lanett Bleachery & Dyeworks. Fred. 
D. Noble is president and Geo. Bev- 
eridge, vice-president, while prominent 
among the directors is Wm. Parker, 
president of the Standard Cotton Mills. 
The company is at present making a 
specialty of dyed fabrics, uniform 
cloths, khaki ducks and drills, and 
waterproof ducks for tarpaulins and in- 
tend to make export orders a special 
feature of their business especially in 
their Waterproof Department, their 
processes in this line being specially 
adapted for all climates. 


English Notes 





Wool Merchants Allowed Little 
Liberty 

Manufacturers and dealers in the 
branches of textile industry most con- 
cerned with war materials are learning 
afresh that liberty and the state of war 
do not go well together. Dealers in 
wool have lost their liberty to deal in 
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British under license 
The prices to be paid to the farmer 
have been fixed, and the licensed dealer 
can make only a fixed charge for his 


wools except 


services in classing, storing and distrib- 
uting. The rate of payment expected 
is seven-eighths of a penny per pound, 
a remuneration that at least allows the 
wool merchant to live, if enough wool 
is sent to him. The official buyers have 
been selected from the ranks of dealers, 
and enough pressure has been put upon 
some of them to insure their taking 
the post at the salary offered Men 
who have objected to giving up their 
businesses and go into the Government 
service at £300 a year have been re- 
minded that they are of military age 
and liable to be set to do the work in 
khaki for a shilling a day. About £700 
a year has been given to some older 
men occupying the more responsible po 
sitions. When the Government wanted 
its knit goods cheaper it put hosiery 
spinners on a fixed margin of prices, 
and now there is a prospect of placing 
all worsted spinners doing Government 
work under the Munitions of War Act. 
The engineering, chemical and certain 
other trades are under the act already, 
and their notepaper carries the stamp 
“Ministry of Munitions, Controlled Es- 
tablishment.” In a controlled factory 
there are special penalties for strikes 
and lockouts, and the regulations make 
it difficult for an employe to change 
employers. A special tribunal adjudi 
cates upon disputes between individual 
man and their employers, and the 
work people are under obligation to 
suspend rules, practices or customs 
which tend to restrict output The 
profits are also controlled, the Govern 
ment taking about four-fifths of them 
Objections against inclusion came from 
both sets of parties, and if spinners 
brought under the provisions of the act 
it will not be of their own will 

The matter of Government interfer 
ence would be less momentous, did it 
not raise grave questions affecting the 
future of industry in this count: 
What has been done cannot instantly 
be undone, and the end of the war will 
not necessarily mean the end of mini 
mum wages, the State limitation of 
profits, the prohibition of imports, and 
the other novelties to which the manu 
facturer has latterly been introduced. 
Possibly a large measure of this kind of 
socialism will find a permanent place in 
the organization of British industry 


English Dye Manufacturers Com- 
bination Projected 


A movement is afoot with the most 
influential support for the reconstruc- 
tion of the British dyestuff industry 
The subsidized company, British Dyes, 
Ltd., Huddersfield, is to be placed on a 
new financial basis in any event, the au- 
thorities having at length been per- 
suaded that the original plan was 
wrong. The company has no monopoly 
of British skill and experience in color 
manufacture, and the principal consum- 
ers of dyes advocate a scheme under 
which British Dyes, Ltd., should be 
amalgamated with the chief competing 
concerns. Consumers have scented dan- 
ger unless the rival efforts are co-ordin- 
ated, and affairs have been brought to 
the point of a round-table conference 
to settle the terms upon which the real 
strength of the industry may be pooled 
The likelihood is that the four leading 
concerns will be merged into one and 
controlled as a whole, receiving assist- 
ance from the Government on condi- 
tion of giving the Government a partici- 
pation in certain of the profits. The 
whole will form a combine with works 
in different parts of the country, and 
success is expected. 
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( | icturing 
i lt Ya 
| P| elphia. wa ‘ 
tl He 
I He ( | I 
oO 1 de ( the 
i \ Loc I tiie tte 
( f av to 
( ‘ amily home 
T t il res¢ tT 
\ ul acturers tron thie 
Sout noted in Philadelphia markets 
, \ 
eck wi Garnett Andrews, pres 
Richmond Hosier Malls, 
INOSSVIIIe Gaa.; Tom Tarwater treas 
of the Harriman (Tenn.) Hosiery 
] ] \ Vright onnected with 
me mill 
Jam kk MacColl, treasurer if the 
J 1 VlIanufacturing Co Paw 
cet, R. 1, Sunday night was chosen 
vice commodore of the Bristol (R. 1.) 
,acht (iu 
Holt Hayw d, head of the J Holt 
Hay 1 Dept f Kred’k Vietor & 


\chelis, New York, left this week for 
1 business trip in the South Mr. Hay 


wood will be away several weeks 


John I Johnson, superintendent of 
Union Manutacturing Co ‘red 
k. Md., was a visitor in the Philadel 

ia vari market this week 
Joh Parr, who has been connected 
it cotton yarn department ot 
Ch J. Webb for many years, has a 


ist of friends throughout the trade 


all congratulating him upon 





it afe 
‘ irt f a daughter 
\ \ 
Sidney VP. Munroe, assistant super 
ndent of the Merchants Manufactur 
( Kall River, Mass., was married 
last week lriday { \liss Sadi Mildred 
h t Mass The ceremony 
1) the home of the 
m in Melrose The gown 
brick wa made of materia) 
vanuta ed by Mr. Munroe when he 
ent if Lowell (Mass } 
x S« m which he was 
iduated mm 1912. Mr. Munroe 1s the 
the lat Olivet B Munroe, 
mer may Melrose, Mass., wl 
everal years was prominent)y 
ntified with textile journalism 
Wintield Beasley, chief clerk in the 
fee of the Garner Print Works & 
Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., has 
en made superintendent and Slerbert 
( Hiess« wel 
Robert | e, overseer of spinning 1o1 
Corr Manufacturing Co., East 
I ton Mass has resigned to accept 


similar position with the B. B. & R 


Koni Manufacturi Cc Pontiac. 
Ix le Island 
) } 
Frank Hamiulte formerly emploved 
I ket, R. 1., in one of the large 
ills, has been appointed overseer of 
pinnit for the Corr Manufacturing 
( I l Mass 
I (y ecentls resigned 
e Rav Mills, |} nk 
\las S Ss ot liy < 
ted ler for the Great 
Pl ersworth, N. H 
‘ ; 
rranci 1. Switt has accepted posi 
d er { « ling ft I | 
Hilliars \ Buckl 1. Cor 
Georg Whitehouse Warr Mi 
I e las vears designe t the 
George § M lls Has CS1ILHE His 
Sitic v1 1 \ 
| | 11] \ resigned his 


of the Ray Mill, American Woolen Co., 


franklin, Mass. 
Albert oc ( ol has accepte ia pe 
percher for the Admore Woole 


Mills, Yantic, Conn. 


s1tio1 


|. M. Butler has been appointed as 
sistant superintendent of the Masonic 
Home at Greensboro, N. ¢ He was 
formerly superintendent of the Cara- 


leigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


Fred Rollins has accepted a position 
as manager of the Savona Mannuifactur 


? 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomas B. Williams has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the new 
Hawthorn Spinning Mills, Clover, 8. C. 
He was formerly superintendent of the 
Clover Cotton Manufacturing Co 

James W. Coyne, overseer of weav- 
ing for the Fisher Manufacturing Co., 
Fisherville, Mass., has resigned his po- 
sition with that company. 

John S. Robinson has accepted a po- 


sition as overseer of carding for the 
Duffy Manufacturing Co., 


Mass. He was former) 


Manufacturing Co., 


(,eorge E. 
Worcester, 
with the Muianus 
( oscob, Conn. 


has accepted a position 
Mills, 


Richard Lee 
as superintendent of the Ray 


Franklin, Mass 


William P. Stackpole, for many years 
with the American Thread Co., Willi- 
mantic, Conn., died at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital after an illness of several weeks. 

Albert W. Helbig has accepted a po 
sition as overseer of dyeing for the 
Saxton Woolen Corp., Norwich, Conn 

Michael C. Mullen, overseer of card 
ing for the Rockwell W oolen Co., Leo- 
minster, Mass., has resigned his posi 
tion with that company after 10 years 
oT service 

Gustaf Weder has accepted a position 


as overseer of carding and spinning for 
the Sheuerman Brothers, Des Moines. 
lowa. He was formerly employed at 
the Chicago Felt Co.. Chicago, IIL 

Hall, overseer of carding for 
the Sheuerman Bros., has resigned his 


company. 


John 


position with the 

John Wood, overseer of spinning for 
the Sheuerman Bros. Des Moines, 
lowa, has resigned his position with the 
company. 

\. M. McWilliams died at Charlton, 
S. Cy, Sept. 3. Mr. McWilliams had 
recently gone from Hubbardston, Mass.., 

Charlton, S. C., to accept a position 
carding. He was 50 
years of age and was well known and 
highly respected by all who knew him. 


as overseer 01 


He is survived by a wife and family 
M. J. Lannon, overseer of finishing 

for the Merrimack Woolen Co., Lowell, 

with 


Mass., has resigned his position 


the companys 


William Hanson has accepted a post 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Killingly Manufacturing Co., Killingly, 
Conn. He comes from the Boott Mulls, 
Lowell, Mass 


Frank Lamb, Sr., for over 25 years 
verseer of the roll covering depart 
ment of B. B. & R. Knight’s Royal 
fills, Riverpoint, R. I. died last week 


I 
the age of 70. He had been ill for 
SC veral years. 


oversee! o! weaving 


the Ballard Vale (Mass 
has accepted a similar position with the 


Brampton Mulls, Concord, N. H. 
William 


a. « Horne, 


vith 


Mechinney has accepted thre 


Mills, 


position as superintendent of the South 


School, 


resigned. 


Manchester (Conn.) Textile 
succeeding H. E. Arundale 
Mr. McKinney formerly was instructor 
n the warping department of the tex- 
tile school conducted by Cheney Bros. 
When this school was closed he entered 
the employ of Sidney Blumenthal, Shel- 
ton, Conn. 

Adelbert Conn., 
formerly an overseer at the Warwick 
mill, Centerville, R. I, was buried last 
Friday in the Pawtuxet Valley, R. I. 

Thomas Ferguson has retired as su- 
perintendent of night work for the 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., to accept em- 


ployment with the Suncock (N. H.) 
Manutacturing Co. Jj. Jj. 
the Tremont & Suffolk force succeeds 


Collins of Baltic, 


Roc mey of 


him. 

The resignation of J. H. 
from the superintendency of the plant 
of the Acushnet Mills of New Bedford, 
Mass., has been tendered because Mr. 


Cookson 


Cookson has taken a similar office with 
the Jenckes Spinning Co. of Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 

Frank Monette, for six years em- 
ployed by the Canadian Knitting Co. in 
Hamilton, Ont., as superintendent, has 
resigned in order to go into business 
in Lowell, Mass. 

Norman Felter has taken charge of 
the knitting rooms of the Manheim 
(Pa.) Hosiery Co's plant. The mill is 
operating at present 110 hours a week 

W. D. Ingle has resigned his position 
as salesman for Hawley’s Laboratories 
of Charlotte, N. C., to become overseer 
oft weaving and assistant superintendent 
ot the Woodstock Cotton Mills, An- 
niston, Ala. 

Thomas Hayes has accepted a posi 
tion as carding for the 
woolen mill recently started at West 
; , ars ee 
Huxton, Maine. This mill is operated 
by the same interests as the Somerset 


Worsted Mills, East Madison, Maine. 


worsted goods. 


overseer of 


Thomas Driscoll has accepted a posi 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Had 
levy mill, So Hadley Falls, Mass He 
was tormerly employed by J. & J. Dob 


son, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward Clegg has accepted position 
as overseer of spinning for the Wes¢ 
Boylston Manufacturing Co. East 
Hampton, Mass 
). M. Barker, overseer of weaving for 
the Lockwood Manufacturing Co., 
Waterville, Maine, and who has been in 
their employ for the past 34 years, 28 
years of his time as overseer, has sev- 
ered his connection with that company 
George \\ 
overseer ot 
Mills, 
from Providence, 
John T. Barnes, 
( L.. Bumgardner, has accepted posi- 
tion with Climax Spinning Co., Belmont, 
NX. C, as superintendent. He was 


tormerly employed by the Imperial Yarn 


Merrill has been appointed 
carding for the Clinton 
\\ oonsocket, R. ] He 
R. L., and 


comes 


succeeds 


Co 


G. H 


with the 


Jones has resigned his position 

Valley Creek Mills, and has 
accepted position as superintendent of 
the Raybell Manufacturing Co., 
\la 


Selma, 


loseph L. Davidson has accepted posi- 
tion as manager with the Tarboro (N. 
C.) Mills. He was formerly with the 


Eureka Mills, Chester, S. C., manufac- 
turers of sheetings and duck. 


J. A. Quick, has accepted position as 


overseer of carding with the Marlboro 
Mill, No. 1, McColl, S. C. Formerly 
with Chadwick-Hoskins, Mill No. 4, 
Charlotte, S. C 

J. A. Shipes, has accepted position as 
overseer of spinning at the Phenix 
Mills, Kings Mountains, N. C. He was 
formerly overseer of spinning for Fair- 
mont (S. C.) Mills. 

Samuel Yaylor, formerly  superin- 
tendent of the Soule Mill, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Hochelaga Cotton 
Mills, Montreal, Can., one of the Do- 
minion Textile Company’s plants. 
Foley, head of the finish- 
ing department of the Hammond- 
Knowlton Silk Mill, Putnam, Conn., 
was found dead at the City Hotel where 
he lived. Death was due to heart 
failure. He had been in Putnam about 
7 years, coming there from Winsted, 
Conn. 

Joseph H. Stackpole, 
weaving for nearly 30 years and con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., for 57 years, resigned his 
position last week upon the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth birthday. Seven years 
ago he was presented by his employers 
with $1,000 upon the completion of his 
golden jubilee. 

Carl E. Bayley, of the Franklin Mills 
Unionville, 
congratulations of his 


George F. 


overseer of 


Corporation, Mass., is re- 
ceiving the 
friends on his marriage in New York 
last Thursday. 

H. J. Pollitt has been appointed over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the St 
Marys (O.) Woolen Manufacturing Co. 


R. B. Hunt has been appointed over 
seer of carding both day and night for 
the Hamburger Cotton Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. He was formerly with the Atlanta 
Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. W. Kale has been apointed super 
intendent of the Imperial) Mi), Belmont, 
N. C., from overseer of spinning. 

R. M. Painter, second-hand carder in 
the National Mill, at Belmont, N. C 
has been appointed overseer with that 
company. 

J. M. Williams has 
tion as superintendent with the Cora 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to accept 
a similar position with the Winnsboro 
Mall, Winnsboro, S. C. 

ee: FF 
overseer ot carding at the Paola Cotton 
Mills, Statesville, N. C. 

John W, Wilson has accepted a po 


resigned his posi 


Massey has been appointed 


as overseer of weaving for the 
River Woolen Mills, Saxtons 
River, Vt. He was formerly employed 
Wakefield (R. I.) Woolen Co. 
Blaikie has 
pointed overseer of weaving for the 
Knight Woolen Mills, Provo, Utah 
Napolean Trudeau has accepted a po 
weaving 


sition 
Saxtons 


by the 
William T 


been ap 


sition as second hand in the 
department for the Grosvenordale Man 
ufacturing Co. North Grosvenordale, 
Conn. He was formerly 
this mill, but more recently 


employ ed at 
with the 


Danielson, Conn 


second hand in the 


Danielson Cotton Co., 

Enos Windel, 
weaving department for the No. 3 King 
Philip Mill, Fall River, Mass., has re 
signed his position with that company 
to accept a more responsible position 
with the Osborn Mills, same city He 
was presented with a handsome gold 
the help in 
resigning 


watch and signet ring by 
the weaving department on 


his position at the King Philip Mill. 
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101st meet- 
Association 
was called 
Alfred Far- 


r HE first session of the 
ing of the National 

f Cotton Manufacturers 
to order by 
well Bemis in the ball room of the 
Hotel Griswold, New London, 
8:30 on Thursday evening. It 
ome the custom at these Autumn meet- 
ngs for the President’s address to be 
livered at the evening fol- 

ywed by a reception, and an adjourn- 


President 


about 


has be- 


session 


TE 


ent for a “ Get-Together” meeting of 
purely social character. 

Che president’s address, which will be 
yvund in another column, was devoted 
iefly to the main topic of discussion 
t the meeting, and the opportunities 
hich were open to the Association if 
took advantage of possibilities offered 


by the enlarged 


tion. He 


plan under considera 


outlined the needs of an au 
thoritative organization which should be 
ina position to represent 


ton industries on 


the great cot 
questions which are 
more than ever for proper 
While local state 


ciations have their proper functions the 


pressing 


solutions. and 


asso 
industry needs a strong body, properly 
financed, to act as its spokesman in 
matters affecting the trade as a whole 

After the 
address the 


delivery of the president’s 
was adjourned to 
the grill room, where an informal pro 


gram of 


session 


fun was and the 


meeting was taken in charge by Stephen 
C. Lowe and his company of enter- 
tainers recruited from the ranks of the 
members and guests 


€ njoy ed, 


; Friday Morning Session 


‘tr. Friday morning session began 
with presentation of several tech- 

| ical papers of unusual interest. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. 

Meek’s paper on “ The Economic Signi- 

Waste,” F. A. Flather 


this subject was one 


ance of Fire 
pointed out that 
which might be handled to advantage 
the Statistical Department proposed 


f in the broader plan of the association. 
¥ Such a department might well conduct 
b: n investigation which would have much 
ilue to manufacturers along these 

mes, 
a C. Chauncy Brewer’s paper on the 


Revolutionary Trend of Foreign 

and its Significance,” held the 
attention of the audience. Mr. 
Brewer did not hesitate to point out the 
trend of unrest 


Labor 
keen 
danger of the present 
in labor centers where foreign labor ts 
employed, and urged manufacturers to 
measures to meet the conditions, 
+, explaining what had been accomplished 
the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants in various localities. In 
esponse to interested questions of man- 
acturers Mr. cited 
ises where the trained speakers of this 
rganization had gone into disturbed 
ommunities, which seemed on the point 
breaking out into serious trouble, and 


take 


Brewer specific 


proper presentation of the facts by 
ned speakers in different languages 
Nl entirely different feeling had been 
reated and strikes and trouble allayed. 
\fr. Brewer emphasized that the work 
this league was undertaken solely for 
welfare of the community and never 
help either side in a dispute. The 
iin object was to educate foreigners 
a better knowledge of true Ameri- 
1 standards of citizenship and to lead 
em in the right way, instead of allow- 
them to be swayed and guided en- 
ely by the anarchistic and socialistic 
who were constantly striving 
win them to their views. 


Stuart W. 


ough this 


itators 


Cramer 
condition 
sent time one of the problems of the 
ithe Tn manu facturer as 
nt. of the Southern mill 
reign born, he 
rests of the 


stated that, al 
was not at the 


only 3 per 
help are 
that the in 
whole re 


realized 
country aS a 
ired the support of all American cit 
ns in the South as well as in the 
orth towards the education of the 


eat foreign tide that has swept in 
on us Other gentlemen expressed 
qualified approval of Mr. Brewer's 


marks, and felt that manufacturers 
d been asleep over this vital question 
| co-operation was needed and 
ompt and vigorous action should be 
ken. It was again suggested that this 
subject that might well 


is 2 


come 


within the scope of the association work 
under its enlarged plans. 


Mr. Alexander’s paper on “ Indi- 
vidual Caution, the Most Effective Acci- 


ALBERT F, 
dent Preventive,” emphasized the fact 
that far more accidents in industrial es 


labor 


than in connection with machinery. The 
that operatives 
were exposed to great risks from acci 


tablishments occurred in manual 


prevalent impression 


dents from the machinery in the mills 
i The = statistics 
published from a year’s report showed 
7,000 accidents, 


been 


is entirely erroneous. 


about 

had 
every belt, gear, o1 swiftly moving part 
of machinery that an 
accident would have been impossible. 
In other words, by far the larger pro 
portion of accidents in mills comes from 
the carelessness of the 
matters not connected with the ma 
chinery The keynote of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s conclusions was that the oper 


that out of 
1.100 could 


only 


have prevented 


been so guarded 


operative In 
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23 
atives should 


tion 
accomplished 
persistent efic 


educated so that cau 


becomes a habit This can best be 


intelligent and 
rt on the part of superin 
tendents and foremen, who should con 


through 


stantly strive to educate the employes 


in this direction 
The 


Was quite 


discussion following this papet 
general. M1 
had 
hours of work meant 
Mr. Alexander records 
showed that there appreci 
able effect when fewer hours of labor 
rule \ccidents were just as 
likely to happen in the first hours of the 


Hobbs inquired 
that 
fewer accidents 
stated that 
was not an 


if experience shown fewer 


were the 


later hours of the 
Comparatively few of the 
accidents were caused by fatigue, but 


forenoon as in the 
afternoon. 


foolishne ss which 
was just as apparent at one time of day 


as at another 
Mr. Dennett inquired what effect the 
laws for Workmen’s Compensation had 


on the ratio of accidents. Mr. Alex 
ander stated that the experience abroad 


more by downright 


PRESIDENT 


had shown a marked increase in acci 
after the 


Acts 
instinctively 


sonal care if 


dents these Com 


pensation 


passing of 
The operatives seemed 
to feel less need for per 


financial aid and medical 


attention were to be provided for them 


this 
been 


offered In 
had 


and compensations 
country the 
observed 
Mr. Alexander’s paper 
of the technical papers presented at this 


same tendency 


was the last 


session, and the plan for enlarging the 
association’s work was then 
introduced by Albert Greene Duncan, 
the chairman of the committee, whose 
report on this subject was published in 


full in out last week Mi 


Duncan said 


scope of the 


issue of 


MR, DUNCAN EXPLAINS PLAN 


“This plan which I am going to out- 
] 
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VOW al this pla 

C cte 1 i 1t 1s Sl 
eck Be ( te way some s 
ik » ft ive come b 
( ernme this association dt 
its ictive \ the last four 

irs | t li . s 4 1 ) 

King stock t t ry [ 

vious to last vear we were led by M 
Woodbury, man than whom no as 
ciation had a more worthy leader H 
death left us in the position of findi 
out where we stood, and the Board 
Government has caretully consider: 
mal probl ms vhich have been force 
upon us rhe first was the problem 


membership, and we were surprised 


find that a verv lar 
members had no 


ge number of 
active interest in the 
association nm any Way Some met 


nominally members of this 


occasionally 


associati 


enjoving the benefits of its 
dues l 


meetings, had not paid thei 
five vears and would not answer letters 
Acting Seer 


‘ . 
by the ofhcers of the 


addressed to them bv th 


tary or assoc} 
where an 
\ 
lack oO} 
' 


work of the associa 


tion In many cases inswe! 


was obtained the personal ri 
sponsibility in the 


tion 


was shown by many members wl 
would excuse the non payment of thei: 
dues by the fact that it wa inco! 
venient or impossible, owing to. thei 


location, for 


change of occupation or 
them to attend the meetings of the as 


sociation, and consequently they saw no 


reason to continue their membership 
“That, gentlemen, is the situatio 
that faces this association And if | 
have been able to put in concrete fort 
any suggestions that may be of use tr 
enlarging the scope, | can say to 
that every one of the suggestions con 


1 
resuit 


tained in this paper is the 
actual practical experience in the last 
three to five vears in the work of thi 
association in showing that the nec 
of the 


lined has come 


Varlous plans ind detaus out 


trom requests 


allied 


issociations oft 


trom) ¢ 


own members, from ASSOCIATION 


trom other indu 


from 


and 
tries, legislative committees, frot 
departments at Washington, and fi 

ull the various societies, such as Mr 


Brewer’s Civic Immigrants 


Board 


being put 


League for 
the \ndustria) Conference 


from all the efforts that are 


forward in this country for the better 
ment of manutacturing condition 
feel as if what has been said to 
this morning b the LUTE VreViIOUs 
speakers is in a certan e tl 
argument that can be ised for «¢ 
larging the scope of this association 
‘| frank] feel that the associati 
in the past, good work as it has done 
has failed t take the larger view 1 


to join in movements that would be 


venefit to the cotton industry primaril 
to the industrial situatt ind to tl 
communities where cotton mills are « 
tablished This has been mainly | 
cause of lack of meat \fter I 


this question boils dowr 


que ST1OI 


of income, and the otheers of this 
sociation, I will frankly say, are rather 
tired of passing the hat, because it 1 
sults in a very limited group of publi 
spirited manutacturer vearing a bur 
den which it 1s the duty of every mem 
ber and ever individual mill t be 

IL believe as Mr Brewer said, tna 

are facing situation in this count: 
which vill demand mor attention trom 
manufacturers than any period in thi 
past years | believe that we are } 
the most difficult period of this gener: 
tion, facing the ever-growing restric 
tive legislation and the efforts whicl 
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VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER - 

LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 = 
SPINDLES 670,000 Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum __ 15,300,000 = 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 2 
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being made for the benefit of a 
elected class of our community rather 
in for the benefit of the community 
whole. And I believe that the 
etting up of the plan which I have en- 
leavored to put before you can be aptly 
id to the 
which is worth ‘a ton of cure.’ 

“You have a Board of Government 
msisting of nine men 
in 
1 have a president and two vice-pres- 


re 
is a 
be 


‘ounce of prevention’ 


are 
industry. 


They 


presentative men your 


ents, who have gone into those offices 
ter years of experience on the Board 


You 


your 


Government have in addition 


provision of constitution which 
eps the 
e association 
ard of years 
ter their other 
rds, you have fifteen experts at your 
sposal, and they ask you to give them 


presidents of 
of the 


three retiring 


active members 
Government 
leaving 


for five 


office. In 


adequate funds that will enable 
m to work in your interest. They 
nnot do it alone; the work is of too 
st a magnitude and of too infinite 


tail, and they must have an adequate, 
ompetent staff, who will be working 
6, or rather 365 days in the year for 

benefit of the cotton industry. And 


hen crises arise of legislative, social 
industrial conditions, we shall have 


TEXTILE 





GROUP OF MEMBERS AND Gl AT 


ESTS 





a Board of industrial preparedness con 
trolled by the Board of Government of 


this association that can be ready to 
present information, to make argu- 
ments, that can have information and 
statistics available for the use of com 


mittees, for the Board of Government 
and individual that we 
may draft into the task, that we as cot 
ton part 
in keeping our industry what it has al 
ways stood for in our history, and join- 
ing 


for members 


manufacturers may bear our 


great co operative move 
other 


with those 
ments that 
ing to preserve this country for the men 


associations are mak 


who made it great.” 
detailed 
Duncan, a 


Following this explanation 


of Chairman general dis 


cussion took place which is given here 
with in considerable detail, as it was the 
main topic of interest at the convention, 
and its solution will mean much to the 
future of work in the 
tile industry of this country. 

THI Gentlemen, there 
no formal action on this plan contem 


association tex 


PRESIDENT. is 
plated at this session, but we do hope 
that all of you 
are greatly 
whether 


for 1 know all of you 
interested in this question, 
wholly approving or approv- 
ing only in part or perhaps not approv 
ing at all of this possibility and oppor- 
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MANI 
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NEW LONDON CONVENTION OF THE 





tunity for enlarging the of the 
work—if you ideas, must 
have, will give us the benefit of them 
at this time. I particularly hope those 
who have feelings that this may not be 
the right move to make or 
think unfavorably of of 
gestions that have been included in the 
report the committee, of which Mr. 
Duncan will not hesitate 
to state to make in 
quiry such points 

would like 


any plan 


scope 


have as 


you 


who may 


some the sug 
of 
is chairman, 
their 
regarding any 
CHARLES W. DENNETT. | 
if Mr 


for the taking up of these various rec 


views and 


to inquire Duncan has 


ommendations in any particular order 

Mr. DuncAN, I will call vour atten 
tion, gentlemen, to the next to the last 
paragraph of the report 

‘Your committee, in submitting this 
report, does not feel that it 1s necessary 
to the success of the plan that all the 
details be carried out at once, but feels 
that if a start is made along the tech 
nical and_ statistical lines mentioned 
that a competent staff for the associa 


tion can be organized and that the full 
development of the plan can be brought 
into effect within a reasonable time.” 
Possibly I did not go enough into de 
tails. | not to take up 
time. I rather have 


do too 


the 


want 


much should 


FACTURERS, SEPTEMBER 14-16 





devoted 


109° 


) 


CONVENTION—Continued 


to discussion of 


+] 


time the 
as members understand it or do 
understand it, that questions might 
brought up, rather than attemptin 
go into details which are covered 
this report which I did not read 
would naturally seem, however, as t 
association had been primarily a t 
nical association. hitherto, that 
natural way and the most easy 
which to make use of the mat 
would be to enlarg« ile y the te 
lines at once That could be done 
out large increase of expense and 
out delay It would AV t ( 
bringing attention to th ict tl 
were doing a ertain work alons 
nical line This could be follows 
rk of a statistical naturé ‘ss 
in that wav a tall ould be 
that would handle the two other 
ot this report, the legislative rk 
the co-operation ol other assacia 
which are working along the line 
eeneral benefht, SO that duph it 
which has been the curse of associat 
work in this country would be avoid 


The re 
The National 
turers, The 
and 


are 


sociation 
Association, 


three 


Association 


National 


the 
which 


national 


Nat 


for 


Metal 


ot 


ional 


two 


association 


Manufa 


Trades 
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ears have been working along these 
lines, employing Mr. Alexander and 
ther specialists, who have worked out 
the best way to get the safety idea be- 
fore employes, and they have developed 
what I do not believe Mr. Alexander 
emphasized sufficiently—that instead of 
Safety First” it should be “ Personal 
aution First.” “Safety First” means 
e running of your mills is secondary. 
Personal Caution” means, run your 
ill and take care how you do it. The 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
turers ought to take part in that 
vement. They ought to have the 
efit of experts to study their line of 
work and with their staff circularize 
our members and make that information 
available for everybody’s use, along the 
of Mr. Brewer’s talk on educating 
employes. There is an Industrial Con- 
ence Board on that subject, which 
gathering a large mass of informa- 

tio 3ut primarily this plan boils 
down, no matter what details you take 
up first or what you do, to the em- 


ployment and development of a com- 
petent staff which would be able to 
handle any one of the multitude of 
problems that we have. That is what 


takes your money. Naturally, as I said, 
we should start in a small way on the 
technical side, then reach out to the 
statistical, and by that means have the 
facilities to do the co-operative and 
legislative work. 





No. 1.—T. B 
ntsville, Ala. 

No. 2.—Roland Gerry, Jones & Laughlin 
ng Saddle Co.; 
No. 3.—Wallace I 


Stevenson, Superintendent 


Stimson, Agent: 


No. 5.—T. Ashby Blythe, Philadelphia 
No. 6 James A. Cooper and Thomas F 





Langley 


Steel Co 
William E. Hatch, Director 
Frank 
No. 4.—Col. Walter B. Stearns, Pawtucket: 


of the New Bedford Textile 
J. Dutcher 

Frank B. Co 
Samuel F. Patterson, Treasurer 
Glennon, the captains of 
No. 7.—Richard Johnson, Joseph Syk« Bros 


Mr. DENNETT. It seems to me that the 
first thing is to get the funds. I will 
not make a motion, but 1 would suggest 
that that particular question be taken up 
first, and in that connection | 
state that being a member of the 
can Woolen & Worsted Association, the 
method we adopted was to have the 
mills who are members of the associa- 
tion pay a certain sum in proportion to 
the size of the mill, having a limited 
minimum of $25.00 as here, 
and from that up. In that way the 
people who benefit by it, the mills, the 
stockholders, will be paying for doing 
their own work instead of the individual 
members of the association paying for 


would 
\meri 


suggested 


it. It seems to me that something along 
that line would be the way in which 
to take this up. I don’t know whether 
this association can decide that or not, 
but we can decide for our membership, 
and I have no doubt the treasurers and 
directors would be favorable to it and 
make it a success. 


A. G. DUNCAN I might say in 
answer to the gentleman that that plan 
considered. This association 
among its membership represents 18, 
000,000 spindles out of a total of 31 
000,000 reported by the Bureau of th 
Census. When we consider that this 
association does not include among its 
membership many knitting mills or many 
mills you can see that we at 

presume to represent a 


has been 


yarns 


present large 


ae a 


SNAPPED ON THE 


Mill Langley Ss. ( Thomas H. Rer 
Pittsburgh; James A. Cooper, 
School 
President; and B. H 
mins, Treasurer 
Roanoke Mills 
the two baseball team 
Huddersfield, Eng 
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Board 
not prepared at the 
forward a definite 


proportion of the industry Lhe 
ot Government are 
present time to put 
statement of the 
required. We should say that we should 
between $10,000 and $15,000 to 
y the full plan to completion. We 
could start with $5,000. The idea was 
suggested but has not been decided, and 
is still open for discussion by the Board 
of Government, that an assessment be 
based somewhat upon this basis; a 
minimum of $25.00 or $50.00, a maxi 
mum of $500.00, and an assessment of 
25 cents per $1,000 of payroll. We havi 
found by studies that taking the average 
cotton mill in America an amount of 
$5.00 per spindle per annum is about the 
average payroll. A 100,000 spindle mill 
therefore, would have a payroll of $500, 
000 and would pay $125.00 a year. That 
is simply put forward, gentlemen, as a 
tentative Your Board of 
Government would probably ask that 
they be 1 
amount, 


amount of assistance 
need 


Carry 


suggestion 


allowed to assess a_ certain 
calling in quarterly 
for such amounts as they needed for 
immediate expenses. But the Board of 
prepared at the 
without 


payments 


(;overnment are not 


present moment, more caretul 
study to put forward a definite scheme 
of assessment, but wish to get your ap 


proval, your suggestions and your ad 


ditions to the tentative plan 
THE PRESIDENT The amount. that 
Mr. Duncan mentioned as being neces 


ts 
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associatiol 


PRESIDENT 
gentlemen, 
opportunity 
larging the scope of our association 
[ committee 
suggestions 


might be done and things that 


FRANKLIN W 
understand 


President 


here met with the approval of the mem 


bers that simply a general vote 


to-morrow 


taken, leaving the details of the 


assessment, 
constitution 


members, 


would like 
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COM MITTEE 


GREENE DUNCAN, CHAIRMAN 


ON MEETING 


iry votes to change the bylaws so that 
ny legal questions could be properly 
ettled at that time. But it did 
ry essential before the Board of Gov 


seem 


nment went ahead and brought in a 
tailed plan to have an expression of 
proval of the general idea, so that 


vy would be justified in working out 
e details and presenting them in due 
urse. Also in taking the matter up, 
they have done somewhat, but in 
ore detail, with a large number of the 


ills, they might receive the necessary 
ssurance of the financial support, 
vhich we have no doubt will be ob 
ined. I should hope that after talk 


it over to-day and being prepared 


vote to-morow it would mean a gen 
ral vote of approval of the idea and 
ference back to the Board of Gov 
nment for a detailed report at the 


xt meeting. 

Henry C. Dexter. Mr. 
ume the report is printed and ther: 
for distribu 


President, | 


sufficient copies here 
It seems to me, inasmuch as thx 

rt is very comprehensive and it was 

read, that it ought to be circulated 

re discussion, so that we can all vote 
intelligently 


HE SECRETARY \ copy of the report 
been mailed to each member and 
are very few copies left \ good 


vy have been given out at this session 
are a few left here, but each mem 
has had a copy mailed to him 
PRESIDENT. Mr. Hobbs, I think, 
itlined the course of action which this 


1 HE 


ting might properly pursue and 
ich the association through the Reso- 
ions Committee might teke in this 





F. W 


PARKS, COMMITTEE ON MEETING 


TEXTILE 


matter. But we would like questions 
if you have questions in your mind. | 
believe Mr. Dutcher, for instance, h 
in mind a question to whether the 
new form of membership in the asso 
ciation would really the best 
results; whether introduce 
* sustaining 
members a 
the 
Do you care to 
say a few words on that, Mr. Dutcher? 

FraANK J. Dutcuer. In the 
paragraph on the last page, indicating 
of control, outlined 
thing that might be somewhat far-reach 
ing and might lead to results 
would be injurious to the association 
It proposed that ot the 
Board of Government selected only 
from members designated by mills sub 
scribing to the Sustaining Membership.” 
I believe this would be entirely 


as 


as 


produce 
should 
a new form of membership, 
and 
measure 


we 


members ” give those 


large of control over af 


fairs of the association 
second 
a source is some 
which 


“ members 


1s 


be 


unsatis 





GROSVENCR ELY, 


VICE-PRESIDE? 


ctory to thet nh and hie ol the met 


bership and would be absolutely ur 
democratic 
Many of the 
and | think that anything for the good 
of the industry in the wa 
of coming information 
cannot fail For 


] 


suggestions good 


are 
«as 
tox ther to get 

results. 


good 


excellent 


of in- 


stance, the 

had this 

point. 
Epwa | 


very papers 


that 


we 


morning illustrate 


KNHAM (SREENI Nii 
long as I shall not be 


able to be here to-morrow to take part 


President, as 


in any discussion that may occur then, 
and particularly in view of the fact 
that Mr. Duncan referred to the fact 


that he has received some suggestions 
from Mr. Hobbs and myself that helped 
him, I should like to state my position 
and also give away a little something 
that happened at the meeting of the 
National Council of Cotton Manufac 
Mr. Duncan 
that there was quite a general feeling 
of approval on the part of some of the 
larger mills that would to 
tribute the larger amounts of a plan 


turers yesterday. found 


have con 


to do more on behalf of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in national 
matters—matters where we might act 
in common for the interests of the 


cotton mills of the country. I do not 


think Mr. 


anxious to urge any special plan on the 


association at this meeting, but | think 


Duncan or his committee is 


he would like very much, representing 
the views of those who are interested 
in this whole subject, to receive the 
criticism of the members of the asso- 
ciation, and see definitely if they ap- 
prove of working out some plan by 
which .the cotton mills of the country 
can be represented 1n a more compr« 


WORLD 


JOURNAL 


hensive work together in a 


more def ncrete way in national 


matters 


Personally, I do not approve of all 
the suggestions of Mr. Duncan’s com- 
mittee, although on the other hand | 
happen to know that certain of the 


largest manufacturers of the country 


do approve of the plan in general. The 
matter was brought yesterday after 
noon before the National Council of 


American Cotton Manufacturers, 


which, as | 


presume you all know, is 

joint conference of the executives of 
the two associations, the American As 
sociation and the National Association 
This matter was discussed there with 
the feeling that anvthing we might do 


not only would perhaps require in the 


long run the co-operation of the South 


ern mills, because our intention was to 
make this a national movement, but it 
might also affect both associations 
some very definite way It was the 
feeling of some of us who were pres 
ent there that very possibly what we 
were trying to accomplish might be 
done through this National Council, in 
that way bringing all the mills of the 


country together in some national move 


ment which would perhaps accomplisl 


le same purpost 


introduce 


I do not wish to any new 
element into the discussion this morn 
ing, but it is a great subject It is a 
subject which many of us approve of 


in general, but it is also possible that we 


have not arrived at the right solution 
\ motion was passed yesterday at th 
meeting of the National Council, that 


the National Council recommend to the 
two Boards of Government that the 
presidents of the two associations call 
a conference which would be quite a 
large affair, consisting of thirty mem 





CHAS. 


H. FISH, SECRETARY 
the 


and see how 


association 


fat 


bers from each of 


to discuss this matter 


the mills of the country would care to 
co-operate in national matters. There 
is a large group of mills in the South 
local interests, and 
have interests different 
from the mills in New England. On 
the hand, there is a group in New 
England which have their local interests 
differing those of the Southern 
mills. In the last few years local asso 
clations have In 
the North we 
and other 

the if place 
yet after all 

ciation which 


which have their in 


some respects 
other 


trom 


grown up in the South 
have the Arkwright Club, 


associations which are filling 
And 


asso 


various matters 
no national 


in 
hav e 


an in an effective wai 


we 


take « of the national interests of th« 


are 
cotton industry. Therefore it is hoped 
that the two Boards of Government 


Sec 


National Council, 
trolled, 


ations 


re 


two associations And whik 
much 


will 


its 


best 


Is whicl 
est 


rsonally 


nationa 


ot 
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\LTER E. PARKER, CHAIRMAN, COM MIT- 
TEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

simply want to say that in the main 

think I endorse the report of Ex- 
President Duncan and that it would be 
desirable on the part of this association 
to enlarge its usefulness in some such 
vay as he has indicated. In the past 
ve have moved along certain lines that 
ive been satisfactory and we have 
reached a point where our importance 
and our numbers and the importance 
of the industry call for a greater en 
largement of our duty to each other. 
| would like, however, to have every 
member express himself regarding the 
cope of the change of work. I ask 
this because I think that I also want 
every member to have what he thinks is 
est for the institution. If the association 
vants to enlarge its work I should be 
in hearty accord with that desire. | 
thought of this way of getting 
at that result: If we will all discuss to 
day and to-morrow just what we would 
like to see done, I would like to see 
that discussion put in print and sent to 
every member of the association before 
the April meeting, together with the re- 

rt that Mr. Duncan has made. 

Mr. Dennett. Mr. President, the 
proposition seems to be, as far as I 
understand the committee, to get the 
criticism of the association on the propo- 
sitions made in this report. Now if 
ve undertake to criticize it as a whole 
it seems to me the criticism will be 
scattered and uncertain. Why can’t the 
hoard of Government or the committee 
suggest or move the order in which it 

taken up and the various propositions 
criticized? The discussion would then 
be continued in a logical and regular 
way, and couldn’t we get at the thing 

tter in that way than we could in 
general discussion, skipping from one 
thing to another? 
Tue PresipENT. In regard to that 
iggestion, I would call attention to 
e fact that really the main question 
whether or not in regard to this com- 
mittee’s report we see in our own minds 
e opportunity for enlarged work in 
ny of these directions. It is not a 
merete plan which is before us for 
loption at this time; it is merely sug 
stion of work that should be done 
nd it is along those lines that we 
uuld like to have opinions and dis- 
issions. 

Russett B. Lowe. In the last three 

four years there has been more or 
ss feeling, I think, that the associa- 
in does not fulfill its duty toward the 

ociate members, toward the active 
embers or in the field of the textile 
dustry which it represents. This 
in is intended to take care of these 


have 


questions that come up in a man’s mind. 
He wants to know a certain thing, 
whether he is an associate member or 
an active member. It may be a statis- 
tical matter or it may be a matter of 
some importance regarding the asso 
ciation. Some members will tell you 
they don’t get their money’s worth out 
of this association. We want in this 
reorganization that everybody should 
in his own mind say, “ What do 1 want 
to get out of this association?” and this 
plan, when it is all brought together, 
should embody all these what 
you want out of the association and 
what it should stand for. Some of the 
other national associations stand for a 
good deal more than ours. They get 
full reports on statistics, on production, 
on tariff matters and all this sort of in- 


ideas 


formation for the manufacturer. 
distribute statistical matters 


They 


which are 





GEO. P. GRANT, JR., RESOLUTIONS COM 
MITTEE 
valuable to their associate members 


through bulletins. One part of this 
scheme proposes that we get out a bul 
letin, which shall be sent to the mem 
bers at regular intervals, so that they 
shall be kept more in touch with cur 
rent matters, both legislative and tech- 
nical, regarding the textile industry. A 
good deal of this reorganization plan 
has been developed with that point in 
man his money’s 
every man feel 
more interest in the association, so that 
they shall attend meetings more regu- 
larly and co-operate in the work of the 
association. In many of the larger na- 
tional matters, such as Mr. Brewer 
speaks of, matters of tariff legislation, 
etc., that have been brought up, and 
where committees have presented their 
case, we have been painfully weak, be- 
cause we find that we do not really 
know 
about. 


view, to give 
worth and to 


every 
make 


sometimes what we are talking 
We cannot put it in such a way 
that we can convince the committees in 
Washington. 
FREDERICK W. 
fellow 


PARKS What my 
townsman has said has re 
minded me of things I said in 


occasional chats on the same subject, 


have 


perhaps not out of place here, and per- 
haps they sound better coming from an 
associate member than from one of the 
active members. 
sociation is the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. I believe for 
a number of years the principal trouble 
with it has been that its active 
membership has not cotton 
manufacturers. The most active work 
for at least eight years—and that is as 
far back as my recollection goes—or at 
any rate a good share of the most active 
work has been done by the 


The name of this as 


most 
been the 


associate 


members. The membership naturally 
divides into two classes, the “hunters 
and the hunted.” I happen to be one 
of the “hunters.” I am perfectly frank 
to say—I presume the same feelings are 
shared by other associate members—the 
reason we come here is to see you mill 
treasurers. That is the reason we come, 
and the reason a lot of you 


stay away is 


fellows 
because you don't 


(Laughter ) 


want 
Those are the 
plain facts in the case, just among our 
selves—l am 


to see us. 
really glad to see some 
steps taken that will make this a manu 
facturers’ association rather than an as 
sociation of cotton machine 
broom salesmen, humidifier men, oil 
drummers and so forth. We fellows 
should be relegated to the background. 
] honestly believe it. It so happens that 
I have been on the Committee on Meet 
ings for the last three years. 1 don't 
I believe that all 
such committees should be made up of 


builders, 


believe I belong on it. 


active members of this association. I 
believe we should be here only on suf 
ferance, out of courtesy, and not doing 
such a large part of the active work of 
the association. ( Applause ) 

EK. H. Marae. When I received this 
report there things that 
were brought very clearly to my atten 
tion. [ am very 
not Mr. Hartshorne with us who made 
a report at Boston last 
to the Washington 
methods of testing 


were several 


sorry that we have 
\pril in regard 
Conterence on 
\t the present time 
fabric is based, as 
and phy 


piece ot tire 
far as measurements, weights 


every 


sical conditions, on tests which were out 
lined by a committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. That 
committee had to take the bull by the 
horns, owing to several things that had 
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transpired just before, and do that which 
was absolutely necessary without having 
time to make a very careful examination 
or as careful an examination as they 
ought to have made of some 
ditions. At any rate they formulated 
some outline of specifications which I am 
very thankful to say has been adopted 
by practically all manufacturers of tire 
fabrics and ducks, so that today all 


1 
other con 


matters in controversy can be referred 
back to a comparison of the fabrics 
with the specifications adopted. There is 


another single item that enters 
directly into the textile field that has any 
such basis of examination. If you buy 
load of cement you go by the 
standards of the 
Testing 


hardly 


a car 
American Society fot 
Materials. It has got to pass 
that test or else vou have a perfect right 
to reject it. It is the with steel 
and many other articles which enter into 


Same 


your industry, from the fact that tl 
standards have been tried out by cert 


specifications [ do not think there 


any of the articles—dyes, starches, belt 
ing, or other commodities, you know 
much about except that which the sale: 
man tells you \ good illustration 

that occurred a short time ago where a 
party made a complaint that. certai 


goods were not working properly on 


machine \ test of the machine was 


made, showing it to be working perf 
ly satisfactorily. Upon investigation it 
was found that the 
starched goods, had been starched wit! 
a new starch owing to the failure of the 


former starch, and this new starch « 
tained such a large amount of impurities 
that there were some $12,000 to $15.000 


goods which wert 


worth spoiled, although the starch was 
stated by the salesman to be absolutely 


the same as the starch which had give: 


good satisfaction before A very littl 
testing out and comparison would hav: 
saved much of that large sum 


hat particular item, I believe, is only 
one that should be attended to by this 


association, and it will not entail so 
large an expense as some of the othe 
matters proposed 
There is another question which to n 

is most important, and that is the chai 
acter of some of the papers read before 
lhere have been papers 
prepared which were nothing mors 
less than an advertisement of some pat 


ticular product 


the association. 


. and | can cite two paper 


which are being used by parties who 
claim that they have the endorsement 
of the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers because a paper on that 
particular product was read before the 
association. Every single 
it is presented 


paper, before 
at a meeting, should be 
passed upon as the Mechanical 


eers 


ng I 
papers are passed 
right to eliminate papers 


purely of an advertising 


upon, and the 
which art 
' nature should 
be given to the Board of Government 

There is one other 
ject ol 


subject, the sub 
You will see to 
day students going out from all of ou 
schools with C.F M.E., 
even 


membership 


, Civil Engineer 


Engineer. We have 


Mechanical 
which give T. ] 
Engineer I saw one of out 


textile engineers in the South: he 


one or two schools 
Textile 


as 


employed at loading bags. He was a 
graduate of a school which had no 
facilities for a practical training. He 


had simply taken certain text books and 
gone through them. That school has 
not $5,000 worth of equipment which 
the student can use to make him a tex 

Many of our educational 
to-day are be: 


tile engineer 


1 titiutior mnin to 
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t the mal mistake 11 The Republican minority were not of applause, “We work on the principle 
4 mat D.D we he cat one mind as to what should be done that a kid glove is a non-conductor.” I] 
rmon, and thx re realizifis to oppose it and they had no informa- think we have carried that out in our 
an honorary title te tion from the people in their own work. I have a little higher ideal for 
not desert it. If we states as to what action they should this association. I fear that in the past 
to make tl ssociation a take, although they had plenty of in- we have been a little too keen to get in 
Snica reanizatio1 this re formation from labor leaders in the members. We needed the money. Re- 
xtile techn irganiza United States as to such action. I feel ferring to what Mr. Marble says, I 
have got t le met that as a national association you think that the personal membership of 
technical men in tl irganization should be informed in regard to the an agent or superintendent or mechani- 
S LAWRENCI It seems to me matters that are going on in Wash- cal engineer, the head of an engineering 
well for thi mmittee to ington. You should be associated with company or a manufacturing company, 
ouch with various associations, other national associations, co-operat- who was eligible to associate member 
, secure from them opinions as to ing and co-ordinating. The Chamber  chip—the fact of membership in an as- 
effect the action you are contem of Commerce of the United States, sociation of cotton manufacturers 
will ive on the industry I composed largely of men in_ business, should be in a_ certain sense the 
tand that there are verv few offers you a membership, but offers equivalent of a technical degree: that 
a e one can get definite in vou a membership that is altogether it would represent that he stood for 
ation regard to tl irious out of proportion to the value of your something, either in the industry or in 
| ems of the textile industry. This industry. It gives you no proper rep- an allied industry. And if we can have 
se that we have in mind, | believe resentation in proportion to the tre the sustaining members, and be given 
really helpful to those who are nendous burden that you bear in in- 
arly interested in the welfare of dustry, so that they do not properly 
he industrial world: 1 for one would ‘Tepresent you sationally. “There 1s - 
lad to see something more in- Organization for national defense anc pe . 
Gonsieit . erates nl ae saad ” Sie the National Cotton Manufacturers er x aoe a 
ragged sce leg technical Association ought to be a part of that CHAIRMAN MEDAL COMMITTEE 
rtaken by this association Then when you come to your indi W. Feank Suove. [ think the plat 
Carr, WILLIAM P. Wu! Mr. Presi vidual states you should have a ee as outlined has been gone over very 
ent, I] am in the unfortunate position organization lhe State oe Mas achu- carefully by the Board of Government 
eing an associate member and hay setts has associated industries. They While it is not perfect by any means 
ice the dues to pay that the reg are trying %o do in_ the | think there are a great many thing 
ember does, and perhaps nt rr digg wel : ey 4 = ar Ss in ii that if carried out would be of 
wants to know wv 1 am here cong ms He benefit to the association, The scope ot 
t ms to me that th ton in coming closer home, you ould have the association has not been as large as 
iore than man ther industries co an Soe ee eee it ought to be. The Board of Govern 
upport along political lines. We ne ee a ment has realized it, has talked it over 
© 1 taken our part in stopping ©! 30 o See ee individually at our board meetings, and 
eight-hour laws, either educational , ' ses ide will do [ feel that if this whole matter wer: 
ther methods The unr has gone a ; = MreoP ts given into the hands of a committee 
vhen a manufacturer can give — asa Ei, any ee after discussion, the committee can bring 
t to a campaign fu expense of talking too much T want to out something that will be useful to 
en go i! ter the campaign is overt a every member, not only to the active 
sk for certain thing itter a“ but to the associate members. I am 
lege o1 matt ¢ a sure that we ought to have the co-op 
ter of justice Wi take a eration of all the members of the asso 
leaf out of the method FREDERICK A, FLATHER ciation in this matter. I think we will 
I egard to our As mi MEDAL COMMITTEE ‘when the matter is definitely lined up 
the Nat 1 ‘ THe Prestipent. Unless Mr. Duncan : 
( Manu fact e in du he assurance of ad quate income, the would like to ask some further question 
: sn ian Bi lent dues that active and associate members or make some further statement. the dis 
itive bodies, 1 ili | will pay in their individual capacity will — cussion on this subject will be postponed 
alii | Id he considercd a privilege, and not, as it until the session tomorrow morning. 
« te uld | has sometimes been in the past, a The regular meeting was then ad 
ate 1, sine burden, and paid under protest. journed until Saturday morning. 
il to be 
ens Saturday Morning Session 
tat e taking 1 Or VRPAy'S session opened with observation a few years ago. Ther 
Congr t = a technical paper on “ Moisture was a large mill building about 400 feet 
Wa v phar Conditioning in Cotton with Relationto long built not very far from here, and 
vas 1 a ight-nour bill Picker Fires.” F. J. Hoxie, an in they provided a lot of window open 
0% co c ; spector for the Associated Factory Mu- _ ings. When it came to the question of 
pgm saad fd ete tual Insurance Companies, presented operating those windows they decided 
Wa oe some contlusions drawn from his wide to close them permanently on account 
t ‘ 1 time, although the experience in this direction. of the humidifying machines in the 
——— H. L. Van Zile’s paper on “ Mill Ven- room. The question is whether you 





tilation Without Mechanical Apparatus,” can get effective ventilation except by 
was followed by considerable discussion, mechanical means—whether you want 


CHAS. M. HOLMES, 


MEDAL COM MITTEE 


details of which follow: to do it even in that way. 
relieve the minds of the members on Mr. Duncan. Mr. President, I have E. H. Marsre. There is anothet 
one point, especially referring to Mr. been very much interested in Mr. Van question that arises in this connection, 
Dutcher’s remark I think that para Zile’s paper. I think that this question which has been brought to the attention 
graph about changing the voting and has not onlv a scientific but what vou Of machine builders, and those of cet 
the organization of the Board of Gov- might call a legislative side, especially tain machines, particularly in the finish 
ernment is inadequately expressed. It for cotton mills. We hear every year ing department, where apparatus is in 
was put in with the idea that the Board in certain legislatures a protest against stalled for removing the lint or dirt 
of Government of the National Asso extreme humidification. I believe that that is being collected by the cleaning 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers ought in the course of the next few years we appliances, like a cotton brusher in on 
to consist of the biggest men in the in shall have to meet that problem and case or a shearing machine in a silk o1 


dustry; that when they got together at determine for ourselves with sufficient velvet plant. We are obliged to remov« 
eir monthly meeting to talk things accuracy so that we can give informa- a certain amount of lint or dust so as 





over and decide them, they ought to be tion to our legislative governors what to have the air clear; at the same time 
the men of the biggest brains. Now I is proper humidity for operatives to we are obliged to move a very large 
think as a matter of practice that that work in and what is proper humidity proportion away in the air that passes 
would necessarily follow, and I do not for cotton. I should be very glad if over the cleaning appliances. In two 01 
think that that provision, as I think the Mr. Van Zile could continue his ex- three cases we have found that the in 
matter over, is necessary to the success periments and bring in the results on stallation of suitable mechanism for r¢ 
of the plan or in some respects de humidity. I think we have got to get moving dust or flyings from the clean 
sirable. I think we have always prided together a mass of information on that ing appliances has changed the relativ: 
ourselves on being a great democratic subject for use in the near future humidity by the driving out of this 

organization. I remember saying at one WittiaAM YV. Dee.. I would like to and that a complete change in the ad 


of our banquets, and being greeted with speak of an instance coming under my justment of the humidifiers has to 
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1ade to meet those conditions. At the 
same time the question of ventilation 
nters very strongly, because we are 
often taking out a large body of warm 
ir by these methods which has to be 
eated over again. The proper solu- 
tion of this problem has not been found 
et, but experiments are being made in 
:wo or three mills by using an improved 
ust collector system, by which the air 
passed over a dust collector and 
so over a water bath, so that it is as 
ure as possible when it returns to the 
om. I think with the improvements 
the dust removing apparatus, or the 
stallation of a large amount of dust 
moving apparatus in the mills, which 
eing recommended by one branch of 
rts, and the ventilation by artificial 

ns as recommended by other ex- 

ts, there is created in some mills a 

er complex problem. I will state 

In a large silk 
they are increasing the cost of 
their rooms about 214 per cent. 
the fact that they have not yet 
a proper method of 


ticularly one case. 





able to install 

ning the air in purified form to the 
from which it has been taken. 

BERT W. TuHompson. I think this 

e subject is worth a great deal more 

stigation than it has ever received 

if it were generally understood what a 


iendous difference in the rate by 
the air changed is affected by 
matter as defective window sash 
tings | think there would be gen 


surprisé 


think the general ex 


now is, where the windows and 


ire extremely loose, a march of 
ss the mill from one side to 
‘reated, which gives you a 
ge from one side to the other, pro 


mount of ventila 
makes a very material 


the aesired 


but whicl 


in humidity I have known of a 
where wilding was equipped 
steel sash which turned out to be 


vhere the leakage of air 
resulted from that cause alone ne 


er poor 


ited nearly doubling what ordin- 
as been a perfectly adequate heat 
arati 

Lewis. If I may add a few 


ls | would like to offer a suggestion 
swer to the first speaker’s query 
what might be considered the 
relative humidity. In the aver- 

ige room, particularly in winter time, 
peratives do not open the windows 
the reason that it chills the room 
they are subjected to dra ‘s. The 
heating apparatus begins to burn out the 
air in the room. The relative humidity, 
vhich should be not less than 50, is 
reduced to about 25. It has been found 
practicable to keep people warm, no 
itter how much,radiation you may 
in the room, with the humidity 25; 

f a method is secured whereby 
circulated in the room, this very 
ilation enlarges the radiation and in- 
ises the heating capacity. If you take 

m with closed windows the only 

t available is that which gives that 
variation referred to by Mr. Van 

ith a difference between the floor 
ceiling sometimes approximating 

to ten degrees. If you are unable 

pen the windows to get a thorough 
lation of air you do not get an 
lization of the temperature. That 
reason for turning the air and 
lating it from the top of the room 

pT. Wrirram P. Wuite. The 

d of ventilation is something 

ve in the navy are particularly in- 

ed in. When I came ashore and 
into the mills I was still more in- 

sted to see certain developments. 
matter of comfort in a mill is not 
matter of fresh air so 
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much as it is the circulation of the air. 
A doctor friend of mine who had spent 
the winter in North China, where the 
windows are paper and the rooms are 
air tight, said when he came away 
from there that he had been previously 
under the impression that in order to 
maintain good health it was necessary 
not only to bathe, but to have plenty 
of fresh air, but he had come to the 
conclusion, having been among. the 
healthiest people in the world, that 
neither was necessary. It is more es 
sential that you have moisture in the 
atmosphere than it is to have a draft. 
The discomforts that come from our 
methods of heating, the diseases of the 
throat and nose, are due to excessive 
dryness of the air and not to excessive 
moisture. The danger from moisten- 
ing the air is absolutely negligible. 
Humidifiers cannot make the air too 
moist—that is, except as far as human 
endurance is concerned—except there be 
excessive heat, of course, when the 
discomfort from the lack of 
radiation from the body. But you go 
into a Turkish or a Russian bath and 
vou do not experience any great incon- 
venience until the temperature gets to 
be about 125, and then you do experi- 
ence some inconvenience. But as far 
as the healthfulness of moisture condi- 
tions is concerned, the legislator has to 
be educated. It is purely hypothetical. 

Now in regard to artificial ventila- 
tion—that is, conducting air into a 
room through forced ventilation. The 
air that you get in that way has about 
the same relation to the fresh air that 
you get through the window that con 
densed milk has to pure milk. I mean 
it has about the same effect when you 
go into a room that has artificial ven- 
tilation. You feel a difference, and the 
best way of ventilating a i 


comes 


room 1S 
through the open window. You get 
better ventilation, you get better air 
and you can regulate the thing better. 
The only precaution that is necessary 
in using the outside air is to have 
something to deflect the currents of air 
up from the floor instead of having it 
beat directly upon the backs of your 
operatives. I feel when I go into the 
mills that the places that need the most 
careful ventilation are not in the rooms 
where the employes are operating, but 
in the offices where the officers are 
operating. The temperature is too 
high, there is too little moisture in the 
air and there is lack of circulation. In 
the mill you have circulation that is in- 
duced by moving belts and moving ma 
chinery. I think even if there were no 
outside ventilation there would be no 
very great physical discomfort in the 
mill if the windows were nailed down 
and the doors shut tight, as far as the 
operatives are concerned. The only 
trouble might be due to excessive heat 
The operatives are in very much better 
condition in your mills, no matter how 
crowded they may be, than they are in 
their own houses, for you will find 
numbers of people sleeping in a com- 
mon room with the windows nailed 
down. Rarely do you go through the 
part of the town where your operatives 
live to find an open window in a sleep- 
ing apartment. 


The technical paper on the “ Investi 
gations on the Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Cotton,” 


prepared 
William Harrison, of the University o 
Leeds, England, was in Mr. Harrison’s 
absence, read by title 

FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ENLARGED PLANS 

The meeting then took up the furth 

consideration of the new plans 
dent Bemis said: I would like to ask 
Mr. Duncan, who has in hand as chai: 
man of this special the sul 


henenittae 


ject of enlarging the scope of the as- 
sociation, if it would not put the matter 
before this meeting in the best shape, 
if the resolution which the Resolutions 
Committee has drawn up on this subject 
were first read and made the subject 
of discussion this morning. 

Mr. Duncan. I should think that 
most desirable. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Parker, will you 
present the resolution on this subject 
of enlarging the scope of the associ- 
ation ? 

Mr. Parker. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Resolutions beg leave to 
offer the following: 

Whereas, This convention is called 
upon to vote on a plan which involves 
the amendment of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers along the 
lines proposed August 21, 1916, in the 
report of the committee appointed to 
consider a plan for enlarging the scope 
of the work of the association—there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, That this meeting ap- 
proves of the plan in general, and that 
the Board of Government is hereby au- 
thorized to present to the next annual 
meeting a draft for an amended Con- 
stitution and By-Laws in general ac- 
cordance with such a plan 

I present that resolution. 

THE PresmpeNT. The meeting is open 
for discussion of this resolution 

Mr. Hosps. I second the resolution. 

THE PresIpENT. Mr. Hobbs seconds 
the resolution, so that it is formally 
before you. Perhaps the matter was 
fairly fully discussed yesterday, and you 
are naturally all very familiar with the 
subject. I think Mr. Duncan would 
like to say another word 

Mr. Duncan. It seems to the com- 
mittee that the matter was discussed so 
fully yesterday that there hardly needs 
much more to be said on it. Several 
very valuable suggestions have come to 
the committee as a result of the dis- 
cussion yesterday. The principal one 
was the effect this plan would have on 
increasing the interest of the members 
in the association. It was felt that the 
various lines of work would naturally 
be delegated by the Board of Govern- 
ment to committees of their own num- 
ber or committees from the general 
membership of the association, creat- 
ing in that way committees on legisla- 
tion, committees on statistical work, 
committees on technical work and on 
probably very many different lines. It 
was also felt that those committees 
would give their time willingly to the 
work of the association, provided they 
could have competent clerical assistance 
to collect for them and put in shape the 
various data that might be available. It 
was felt that the weakness of our work 
in the past has been that work which 
men have done on committees for the 
association has largely been of a per- 

that they had to dig out 
their own facts, and thereby a larger 
call upon the time of individual mem- 
bers was demanded than the association 
had a right to expect. I think that sug- 


gestion was not embodied in the report, 
} 
t 


sonal nature; 


ut has come to the committee as a 


result of conversation with various 


members. To me it seems one of. the 


of the plan—the 


most valuable portions 


Members and 
ACTIVE AND I KE MEMBERS 
> A \ I irer Nyanza Mills, 
\ Fa I President 3emis 
| Bag Co. Bosto1 
Benjamin Helm Bristow Draper, Director 
Draper Co., and Mr Draper, Hopedal 
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idea of binding our association together 
and giving every man the opportunity 
to fall into his niche in the appropriate 
committee and do the work that he is 
most interested in and has the capacity 
tor. 

The resolution was then put to vote 
and unanimously adopted 

The Resolution Committee had con 
sidered reporting a resolution on the so 
called eight-hour bill recently passed 
by Congress in connection with th: 
threatened railway | strike It was 
thought, however that these resolutions 
were not necessary as the president, with 
the approval of the Board of Governors 
had already sent telegrams of protest 
to Corigress and members of the com 
mittees prior to the passage of the bill. 
so that these gentlemen in Washington 
had received official information on the 
attitude of the association. Other reso 
lutions offered by the Resoutions Com 
mittee tendered the usual vote of thanks 
to those gentlemen who had prepared 
papers, and the speakers at the banquet 
and others who had contributed to the 
success of the méeting 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

rhe election of new members follow« 
and these gentlemen were unanimeus| 
elected 


\ 


ACTIVI 
Roland H. 


hasset 


MEMBERS 
Ballou, treasurer, Man 
Manufacturing Co and Mt 
Hope Spinning Co., Providence, R. ] 

John R. Beatty, president, Robt 
Beatty Co., Philadelphia. 

Sydney H. Borden, treasurer, Durfee 
Mills, Fall River, Mass 

Henry (¢ Everett, Ji treasurer 
Winnsboro Manufactuinge Co., Boston 

John E. Fitzpatrick, secretary, Robt 
Beatty Co., Philadelphia 

Fred L. Hewitt, president, Atlas 


Yarn Co., 


Boston 

Robert Mains, vice-president, Garnet 
Print Works and Bleachery, New Yor! 
City. 

John F. Minnick,  superintend 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

J. Edward Newton, treasurer. B 
nard Manufacturing Co., Fall Riv 
Mass 

William H. Robertson, treasurer, Th 
Robertson Bleachery and Dye Work 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

r. I. Dunn, American Felt Co., Bos 
ton. 

Charles H. Ely, 
Boston. 

Philip A. Green, Wm. C. Jo ( 
Boston. 

Alfred E. Jury, U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York City. 

J. I. Lyle, Carrier Engineering Cor 
poration, New York City. 


\ 


Monks & hnson, 


Herbert Gardner McKerrow, Mar 
den, Orth & Hastings Co, Ine, New 
York City. 


W. Randolph Sides. 1] 


Construction Co., Boston 
There was no further 


Turner 


usiness and 
the convention adjourned soon after 11 
o'clock 

Many of the members and guests left 
on the early afternoon trains 


\ hile con 


siderable number remained for golf and 
other sports during the atternoon. Some 
few staved over Sunday, but by 6 o'clock 


he hotel had resumed its usual peaceful 


phere and the autumn meet had 


I 
] ed into hist 


uests Present 


Charles H. Fish, Secr 


Frederick \ Flather reasurer I tt 
Mills, Bostor 

Harold (. Hansen, New Y ymin 

Walter E. Parker Ag Pacific Mil 
Lawrence Mass., and {fe. < 
Dover, N. H 

Alexander S. West Gutta 
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FARWELL BLEACHERY 


Mills: Lawrence, Mass. Executive Offices, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


— 


enn re hte re-centre 





i salves 





Bleachers, Dyers, Mercerizers 


Of All Grades of Cotton Goods 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN Waxoomerres OBS rancies 





mm 00000 fi eM 
-~ HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Incorporated 
- Office and Works, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
_ DYERS, BLEACHERS and MERCERIZERS of COTTON YARNS—In SKEIN and WARP 
= SUPERIOR : 
= = QUALITY OF 
E : MERCERIZING = 
ESTABLISHED i oo Sew om 
1881 2 required without 
= extra charge 
Pure Bleaching 
P. B. McManus for Piece Dye 
Pres. and Treas Work. 
E. J. McCAUGHEY Fancy Colors 
E Sec’y and Mer Dyed to Match 
E Samples. 
E Special Finish 
- Highest Grade of Dyes Used for Colors and Fast Black on Mercerized Yarns of Every Description 
E Prompt Deliveries Guaranteed Shipments Made from Providence 
- CLEAN AND BLOOMY FAST BLACK FOR SILK GOODS—THE DEEP BLUE TONE DESIRED 
- Capacity, 40,000 Pounds Per Day 


cm MU 11 


Mt 
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Paint Co., and Mrs. West, Providence, R. I 

Charles R. Blake and Mrs. Blake, Taun- 
ton, Mass 

Henry R. Brown, Superintendent Hope Co., 
Phenix (R. I.) Mill. 

William H. Buckley, Superintendent Bal 
tic (Conn.) Mills Co. 

Benjamin C. Chace, Jr., Crown Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Frank B. Comins, 
Moistening Co., Boston. 

Stuart W. Cramer, President Mayes Mfg 
Co., Charlotte, N. C 

Lucius B. Cranska, Treasurer Cranska 
Thread Co., and President Floyd Cranska 
Mills, Moosup, Conn, 

Charles W. Dennett, Middleboro, Mass 

Henry C. Dexter, President Warwick Lac« 
Works, Central Falls, R I., and Selling 
Agent Fales & Jenks Mach. Co, 

Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 
mony Mills, Boston. 

Frank J. Dutcher, President Draper Co 
Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. Dutcher 

Grosvenor Ely, Treasurer Ashland Cotton 
Co., Norwich, Conn 

Arthur C, Freeman, Lawrence, Mass 

Thomas F. Glennon, Agent Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass 

Beirne Gordon, Jr., Superintendent Sken- 
andoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., and Mrs 
Gordon. 

George P. Grant, Jr., 
Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass 

Edwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer Pacific 
Mills, and President Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston 

Henry S. Grove, President Argo Mills Co., 
Philadelphia 

William E. Hatch, President and Manager 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile School 

Harry T. Hayward, President 
Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass 

Walter E Hayward 
(Mass.) Mills. 

George C. Hinckley, American Silk Spin- 
ning Co., Providence, R. I 

Franklin W. Hobbs, President 
Mills, Boston. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, President Yale Knit- 
ting Co., Boston 

Chas. H. Kavanaugh, President the Kava 
naugh Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y., Mr 
Kavanaugh and Miss Mary H. Kavanaugh 

Fred Lacey, Superintendent Boott Mills 
Lowell, Mass., and Mrs, Lacey 

Harry D. Lord, Saco-Lowell Shops, Saco 


Treasurer American 


Har- 


Treasurer Grant 


Forestdale 


Agent Ipswich 


Arlington 


M ind Mrs. Lord. 
Russell B. Lowe, President Parkhill Mfg 
( Fitchburg, Mass 


William L. 
righton Mills, 
Herbert Lyman 
Mfg. Co., Boston 
Alexander Makepeace, Superintendent 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass 
Edward J McCaughey, Secretary Home 
Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. I 
Allan McNab, Jr., Treasurer Draycott 
Mills & Touraine Co., and General Manager 
Lancaster Mills, Boston. 
eph Merriam, President 
W bing Co., Middletown, Conn 
harles H. Merriman, Jr., Manville Co 
P dence, R. I., and Mrs. Merriman. 
nneth Moller, William Whitman Co 
I yn 


Lyall, President and Treasurer 
Passaic, N. J 


Treasurer 


Merrimack 


Springfield 


R. Montgomery, President the J. R 
Montgomery Co., Windsor Locks, Conn 

ert W. Noone, Proprietor and Manage: 

Ni Peterboro, N. H. 
Treasurer Forestdale (R 


one's Sons Co., 
iam B. Orr, 
I Mf Co 
ey S Paine, 


; Spinning Co., 


Night Superintendent 
Pawtucket, R. I 


S iel F. Patterson, Treasurer and Ma 
ig Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapid 
N 

im E. Peck, Agent the Baltic (Conn.) 

M Co 

M. Pierce, Agent Greenwich Bleache 
\ ick, R. I 

rge E t Agent Suncook (N. H 

H. Renni President Pell City (A ) 

R tichardson, Vice-President Warwicl 
i M 1 Treasurer H. & B. Americar 
M Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


ismaniere, President J. 5S 
New York City. 
Rutledge, American Mills, W 


Sear Beaver Mills, No. Adams 


< Shove, Treasurer Pocasset Mfg 
isurer Fall River Mfg. Co., Presi 


\ inoag Mills, Fall River, Mass 
rt \ Smith, Agent Shetucket Co 
h 7 

n H y Smith, Jamestown (N, Y 
M 

A. Smyth, President and Treasurer 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C 
Mi Steele Agent Fisher Mfg. 
Ma 
S er I Su ntender La 
Mf Co. 
Sullivar A ger Taber M N 
\ hom} I Manuf ring I 
I G. M. Parks Co., Fitchbu I 
I vr Ag t H ny M 


R. IL. Van Dyke, American Thread C 


Vadleigt Agent Merrimack Mfg 
\f 
‘ Va f Treasurer Fitchburg 
hburg, Mass., and Mr Wal 
G. Whittaker, Superintendent Gle 
? W h Central Falls, R. I 
nk F. Woolley, Superintendent Co. 


Anthony, R. L 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
tt A. Allen, the S. K. F. Ball Bearing 
Hartford, Conn 


Arthur C Almy Co., Bos 
ton 

Frederick H. 
Co., Ltd., Boston 

Walwin Barr, Renfrew Mfg. Co., 
City. 

E. Howard Bennett, 
Cotton Reporter, Boston 

Garrett D. Bowne, JP., 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Boston. 

Arthur Ceil Butler, Leigh & Butler, Bos- 
ton 

Harry W Butterworth, H WwW 
yorth & Sons, Philadelphia 

L. W. Campbell, Campbell Textile Mach 
Co., Auburn, R. IL, and Mrs. Campbell. 

James A. Cooper, Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass., and Mrs. Cooper and 
Miss Jennie S. Cooper and Archie C, Cooper. 

Frederick N. Dillon, Dillon Steam Boiler 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass 

Ezra Dixon, Dixon 
Co., Bristol, R. I 

;+ B. Emmons, Emmons 
(o., Lawrence, Mass 

George P. Erhard, the Stafford Co., 
ville, Mass 

George W. Foster 
Providence, R. I 

E 7: Fowler, Foster 
Westfield, Mass., and Mrs 

Archibald S. Fuller, John 
& Sons, Ltd., Boston 

Roland Gerry, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Luther G. Goodrich, 
Boston. 

Albert H. 
Lowell, Mass 

Edgar F Hathaway, 
Drawing Machine Co., 
ind Mrs. Hathaway. 

J. Fred Havey, Saco-Lowell Shops, Low 
ell, Mass., and Mrs. Havey. 

Frederic W. Howe, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Providence, R. I. 

Parkman D. Howe, Saco-Lowell 
Boston, 

Churchill Hungerford, 
ferry, Inc., Philadelphia, 

Frank B. Kenney, T. C. Entwistle Co 
Lowell, Mass., and Mrs. Kenney. 

John S. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., 
ton 

Stephen C. Lowe, S. ¢ 
New Bedford, Mass, 

Ernest T. Manson, Edward H 
Boston 

Edwin H 
chine Co., 

Henry 
Boston 

Herbert Midgley, Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Worcester, Mass 

Charles M. Mumford, 
& Co., Newton Centre 
Mumford 


Almy, Arthur C 
Andres, Alexandria Cotton 
New York 
{merican Wool and 


Westinghouse 


Butter- 


Lubricating Saddle 


Loom Harness 
Read 


Universal Winding Co., 


Machine Works, 
Fowler. 


Hetherington 


Barber-Colman Co., 


Green, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Warp- 
Mass., 


American 
Dorchester, 


Shops, 


Hungerford & 


Bos- 


Lowe Supply Co., 
Best & Co., 


Marble, Curtis & Marble Ma 
Worcester, Mass 


Marsh, Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 


Lockwood, Greene 
Mass., and Mrs 


William R. Noone, Je Noone’s Sons Co., 
Boston 
Sidney B Paine Genera Electrie Co 


Boston 
Frederick W 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Charles P. Raymond, the Mill Employ 
nent Agency, Boston, and Mrs. Raymond 
E. A. Rusden, Textile Finishing Machin- 
ery Co., Providence, R. I 

Lewis T. Shurtleff, Pairpoint Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass 

Charles P. Slocum, Corn Products Refin- 
ng Co., Boston 

Abbott P. Smith, Soule, Butler, Quissett 
& Kilburn Mills, New Bedford, Mass 

Joseph J. Smith, William Firth, Boston 


Georges Fr Steel General Electric Co 


Parks, the G. M. Parks Co 





Boston 


Wallace I. Stimpson, the Draper Co 
Hopedale, Mass ind Mrs. Stimpson, 
Jame ot ne > »-] Shops, Bos 
William P. W t I v (Mass.) Paper 
e Cor] 
Ut! S 


H. L. Allen, Chapman Mfg. Co Roston 

W W. Alexander, General Electric Co 
boston 

A, A. Aspinwall, H. & B. American Macl 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

Kh. J. Brook Hanover, Pa 

D. C. M. Brewer, Bostor 


lr. A. Blythe, Philadelphia 

J. F. Bannon, Mansfield 
ery. 

C. Randolph Bennett 
Reporter, Boston 

J. H. Burt, Boston 

R. H. Ballou, Providence, R. I 

Joseph J. Bradley, Agent Merri: ck Mf 
oO Huntsville, Ala 
nk H. Burt, B ‘ 
ed Bryant, New Y 


(Mass.) Bleach- 


Wool and Cotton 





R. B. Chase, Fall River, Mass 
Harry C. Col Worcester, Ma 
g I ‘levelaud, Ohio 
| BE Cheesman, Ct plain Silk \ 
Providence, R. I 
David Clark, 
rlotte. N. Cc 


Textile Bulletin 


Southern 


B. Cc. Cottrell, G. M. Parks & Co,, Fitcl 
M 
tI. Du An un Felt < I t 
E. Duryee, P ider I I 
R. Delar Jj. S. You & Han- 
r. Pa 
Wm De Ge; DB ( Bridgepor 
hat H. J M Tol | 











SPUN SILK YARNS 


For Hosiery, Garment, Underwear, Broad Silk and 


Ribbon Manufacturers. 


We 


2 and 3 ply spun silk yarns in any size, put 


can furnish on _ reasonable notice 
up on cones, tubes, spools or in skeins in the 


grey or dyed. 


Singles in all sizes for the weaving trade 


put up on cops. Send for samples of our 


special knitting yarns. 
Nonotuck Spun Silk is made in the same 
mill under the same care- 
ful supervision as the fa- 
mous Corticelli Spool Silk 
world wide 


which has a 


reputation for superiority. 


Our representative will be glad 
to call and figure your require- 


ments any time you are in the 





market. 


Corticelli Silk has won 40 highest awards at Expo- 
sitions, at home and abroad, for superiority. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 


Corticelli Silk Mills, Est. 1838 Florence, Mass. 
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ROSCO TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


Successors to : 
F. Rosenstern & Co. : 
72 Leonard Street New York | 





Accounts Solicited 


Our experienced selling staff is open to handle ad- 
ditional lines of Cotton and Wool fabrics on a com- 


mission basis, with or without financing. 


The Alexandria Cotton Company, Ltd. 


Alexandria Liverpool Boston 


Egyptian Cotton 


AMERICAN OFFICE: 
40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON 


F. H. ANDRES, Sales Manager for America 
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Fish, 


K. Hay, 


J. J 
Hall, 


Eng. 


I. Lyle, 


> CA, 
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HN HILL ON THIS 


PAINED EXPRESSION 


OPPONENT }AMIESON W 


Fitzsimmons, 
Superintendent 
Co., Pawtucket, 

Gidley 
hur Guyette, 
H. Gulliver, 
i ind George, 


Waterbury, 


Philadelphia 
Pawtucket 
Post-Times 
Providence, 
Pittsburgh Commerce, 
Ek. Howarth, 
Hand, 


Machinery 
W. Hopson, 
Howe, 
Providence, 
Hooker, 


Crompton 


Ohio 
Hague, 
nd Mrs 

Mi 
©. Holmes 


ird Johnson 


M. Kelso 
nk E. Kaley, 
iur Kean, 
Langford, 
T. Lavin, 
Lord, 


Providence, 


er Engineering 
ind Mrs 


Fitchburg, 
A. Law, Spartanburg 
Lawrence, 


ward Lowe, 


I Larkin, 
A Metcalf, 


©, MacPherson, Philadelphia 
Worcester, 
Stafford Co., 





N. Mackay, 
I Meek, New 
encer Montgomery, 


SUNLIGHT ” 


" BARRELLED 
Montgomery 


G McKerrow, Marden, 

New York. 
Charles, Nagel 

L, Nagle, 


New York. Philadelphia, Wendell William 


Falls Mfe Arthur Whitman, 


A C. Nairn, Emmons 
: yrence, Mass. 
Springfield, 


Pillsbury, New Pawtucket, R Wightman 


E. Palmer 


UNDERWOOD ARE 


DILLON BEING CHAIRMAN OF THE GOLF COMMITTEE 


A VERY JUDICIAL POSITIOS 


DIFFICULT 


J. SMITH OPPONENT, 


TOURNAMENT NATURALLY 


RUNNER-UP 





PARKS ON THE FIFTEENTH GREEN 
Automobilists at Convention 
\mong those who came to the fall 
‘ entior t National A ‘ 1 
Cotton Manufacturers at N | 
( l veek, b le 
the following 
| Bannon, Mansfield, Mass.; F 
H \ndres, Boston ke H{ Ballou 
Pre vidence \ 2 | uller | | D 
Hague, Boston: Mr. and Mr Wallace 
|. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass Mr. and 
Mrs R oe Wallace, Fitchburg Mas 
Sidney S, Paine Pawtucket, R ° 
H i Hayward, Frankli Mass.; Mr 


nd Mrs. I J. Dutcher, Hopedale, 
Mas . Mr and Mrs B, H Bri TOW 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; Mr ind 
Mrs \ S West, Providence R. i 
Stephen {> Lowe, Ni W Bed fe rd, 
Mass.: I \. Rusden, Providenc« R 
[.. E. A. Allen, Hartford, Conn.; J. 7 

Rutledgo« Wilkinsonville, Mass : I: R 
Kenney, Lowell, Mass.; A. P. Smith, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Henry Marsh, 
Boston; R. E. Wattles, Canton, Mass. ; 
F. Wooley, Anthony, R. I.; F. W. 
Howe, Providence; Fred Lacey, Low- 
ell, Mass.; J. I. Lyle, New York; F. 
B. Perry, Boston; C. M Mumford, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs 
J. Fred Havey, Lowell, Mass 


The Golf Contests 
\bout thirty members and guests of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers played over t Shenne 
cossett Golf Course at New London, 
Conn., last Thursday and }riday alter 


WATCHING ROBERT WALLACI 
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VL. B. FORT NER CO. | 
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ANILINE COLORS 
EXTRACTS 
HEMATINE 
LOGW OOD 

FUSTIC 
SUMAC 


WIAA AAA 


36 & 38 STRAWBERRY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH 
102 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


ih 


air, unless circu- 
lated, will remain 4.2 
at the top of your is S| 


rooms. 


NORMALAIR HUMIDIFIERS 


Keep the moist air circulated and down around 
your looms, spinning frames and cards. 


Moist air rises— 
Therefore humid i 
) 





Maintain uniform humidity. Automatically con- 
trolled. 


Not dependent on any central pumping station, 
which may break down. Unit-elastic system. If your 
present system is not complete,add one or more of 
our heads. 


Quotations and catalog on request 
NORTHERN AGENTS %, 
i, DICKS, SLOSSON CO. INC. | 
Mi | 
Ve ae Factory, Normalair Ni aa 


Company, Winston- <= tate. 
: = 
= Salem, N. C. us 
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MADE IN U.S. A 


HOLLAND ANILINE CO. 


118 W. Kinzie Street 
CHICAGO 


NAGAR 


ANNE. 


METHYL VIOLET 
METHYLENE BLUE 
BISMARCK BROWN 


| HNL UNOMEUSNL GATINEAU 


HNNN Nn 


WORKS: 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


CONCENTRATION} 


>a 1100 MR 
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"AMYLOSE F INISH | 


Gives to the fabric the kindly 
handle so much desired 


MILKOLI E 


The Mordant Par Excellence 


AMOLYNE 


The Great Cleanser 
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Anthranine Black 
Anthranine Orange 
Anthranine Yellow 
Anthranine Bordeaux 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


BOSTON 
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noons. Not more than half of these 
handed in cards to the golf committee, 
f which Fred N. Dillon was chairman, 
ind other members which were E. T. 
\lanson and Theodore R. Plunkett. The 
sup for low gross score offered by the 
Board of Government and the gold 
medal given by Manager Saxton of the 
Griswold were won by E. T. Manson of 
}oston, the winner of last year’s prizes, 
vith a score of 83. The association cup 
ir low net score was won by W. Ran- 
lolph, sides of Boston, with an 88 and 
handicap of 16 or a net of 72. The 
ves were presented by President 
mis at the banquet on l'riday even- 
Rain interfered with the play on 





$ 
4 
» DERICK N, DILLON, CHAIRMAN OF GOLF 
& COM MITTEE 
EA 
Mme E: riday morning, but the beautiful and 
z e teresting course was thickly populated 
= e during the afternoon 
= iB Convention Notes 
= It is highly probable that the attend- 
= e at the Fall convention was inter- 
z , fered with to an extent by the con- 


tinued necessity of manufacturers stay- 
ing very closely at home in order to see 
that production kept up to the 
: highest possible maximum. It is also 
likely that the date was not calculated 
to bring out the largest number. Com- 
1 upon annual vacations it 
left little time to pick up the threads 
business after returning from the 
‘untains or seashore. 
: The location of the Griswold is an 
Fe ideal one, and although the transporta- 
“ t from New London proper fre: 
ntly involved delay, yet it is near 
enough to mill centers of New Eng- 
nd and New York state to make the 
an easy one, either by train or 
tor. There were certain fortunate 
s who made the journey between 
w London and Eastern Point, as the 
ited guests of speed motorboat 
ners. 
(he informal proceedings, subse- 
e nt to the preliminary session of the 
nvention have come to be regarded as 
ost a fixture at these fall gatherings. 
y serve to break the ice and to 
cate a spirit of comradery, so essen- 
| to the success of such gatherings. 
latent talent which is uncovered at 
h functions is always a surprise. It 
: regrettable, however, that much of 
j musical 


was 


¢ so close 


= ie of 


genius possessed by the 
. mbers cannot be co-ordinated into 
male chorus that might present a 
asing program on such occasions. 
9 While everybody agrees with Fred 


tks in his statement about the ad- 


ibility of active members composing 
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all committees of the association, yet it 
must be admitted that from the asso- 
ciate membership has come much of the 
aid for the informal features of fall 
conventions, and officials have been only 
too glad to depend upon them for their 
assistance in making this part of the 
program a success. Illustrations are to 
be noted in the case of “ Steve” Lowe, 
Fred Dillon, E. T. Manson, and last 
but not least, Fred Parks himself. 

M. W. Alexander, the author of the 
paper on the human element and its 
connection with the prevention of acci- 
dents, is connected with the large plant of 
the General Electric Co. at West Lynn, 
Mass. He has had a most interesting 
experience in connection with efficiency 
methods, and spoke authoritatively with 
regard to the management of operatives 
and the use of safeguards against acci 
dents. His illustrations of the need of 
individual caution and the training of 
operatives to make such caution a habit 
were vivid and telling. To those who 
have made an intimate study of this 
subject, his statement that the majority 
of accidents in industrial plants were 
due to carelessness in connection with 
labor rather than to contact 
with swift running machinery was not 
a surprise. His denunciation of the 
inconsistencies of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law met hearty response 
from manufacturers present. 

It was only fitting that further recog- 
nition of the invaluable services of the 
late Secretary Woodbury should have 
been recorded in a formal way. Never- 
theless it is appreciated that the office 
is being most competently filled by \ct- 
ing-Secretary Fish, whose long connec 
tion with the association and intimate 
relation with its membership fit him for 
the complicated duties of the office. Mr. 
Fish is not only a technical man with 
wide knowledge of the intricacies of 
manufacturing, especially f 


manual 


trom 
the engineering side, but is a diplomat 
as well and thoroughly competent to 
handle the exasperating details that 
arise in connection with the conduct of 
association meetings. His ability to be 
omnipresent and almost omniscient 
were displayed in various ways during 
the sessions of the convention. 

The committee on meeting was de- 
cidedly in evidence, the only absentee 
being P. Y. DeNormandie, treasurer of 
the Androscoggin Mills The other 
members, whose efficiency was demon- 
strated by the well-oiled running of the 
convention wheels were: Albert Greene 
Duncan, chairman; Frederick W. Parks, 


cotton 


Stephen C. Lowe, Russell B. Lowe, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, John E. Rous- 
maniere and W. Frank Shove. These 


members were always available for in- 
formation and were especially efficient 
in their ability to round up the mem- 
beship for their attendance upon the 
various sessions. 

The abilities of S. C. Lowe were 
further called into requisition in connec- 
tion with the management of the asso- 
ciation banquet. In connection with 
Secretary Fish, Mr. Lowe had charge 
of this function, which was a decided 
improvement in details over the last 
association dinner held at the Griswold. 
The diners were ushered into a section 
of the immense dining room which was 
screened off, and especially arranged 
for the banquet. The music added ma- 
terially to the success of the evening, 
while the speakers left nothing to be 
desired as far as intelligence and force- 
fulness were concerned. While both 
speeches were of a political character, 
they were delivered with so little ani- 


mosity, and with such general good 


feeling that they met with the hearty 
approval of all present, no matter what 
their individual opinions regarding 
party might have been. The 
dinner was an unusual success, and the 
committee in charge deserves enthusi 
astic congratulations 


policies 


It is a matter of regret that John A 
Law, president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, who 
came to New London to attend the 
meeting of the National Council, was 
unable to be present at the sessions of 
the convention, and particularly at the 
banquet on Friday night. He was an 
nounced as a guest of honor, and it 
hoped that he would bring the 
greetings of the sister 
Business, however, compelled 
leave early Friday. 


was 
association 
him to 


At times there have arisen criticisms 
with regard to the prominence of ath 
and other sports at the Fall 
conventions The absence of any 
thing but golf at the New 
convention probably received more ex 
pressions of disappointment than have 
previous this direction 
While it is a question whether there was 
a sufficient number present of those 
who knew anything about baseball to 
constitute two teams of any decided 
strength, yet this fact itself might have 
produced a contest that would have 
been amusing if not scientific. The 
ball players, however, would have had 
to appear on the field without uniforms 
as there had been a misplay in con 
nection with these appurtenances, to say 
nothing of balls and bats. 


letics 


London 


activities in 


Some of the old-timers whose pres 
ence on the tennis courts is usually a 
feature of these meetings failed to put 
in an appearance, and as a consequence 
this division of the sport schedule 
languished. It was impossible to pre- 
sent any cups when they were not con 
tended for, fact, the 
seldom during 


and as a matter 
courts were in use “Very 
the two days 

The excellent judgment of the pro- 
gram committee in dividing the two 
sessions into the consideration of econ- 
omic and technical papers was generally 
recognized. The prominence of the re- 
organization plan did not give op- 
portunity for the reading of many 
papers, but those that were presented 
covered a wide range of subjects and 
produced discussion that was unusually 
animated. It was the policy of the 
Board of Government not to distribute 
these papers before their presentation 
on the basis that interest might be 
greater were the subject matter not gen- 
erally known before the addresses were 
delivered. 

While the paper on the revolutionary 
trend of foreign labor and its signifi- 
cance to the textile industry was of a 
character that might be called pessi- 
mistic, yet it was calculated to arouse 
the attention of manufacturers to a 
problem which is growing more and 
more pressing, and will be of even 
greater moment after the war is over. 
D. Chauncey Brewer, who delivered the 
paper, is president of the North Ameri- 
can Civic League for Immigrants, and 
has had a wide personal experience in 
matters pertaining to labor and labor 
troubles. He has come in contact with 
manufacturers in New England through 
his inevstigation of labor conditions in 
various textile and therefore 
was not a stranger to many present. 


centers, 


There is no doubt that in spite of the 
disclaimer by Ex-President Albert 
Greene Duncan that the reorganization 
plan proposed was not of his own au 


4121] 69 


thorship, yet if the association is to act 
upon the suggestions made and tl 
largement of its scope is carried out to 
an extent approximating the 
proportions, cerdit can largely be ac 


corded to Mr. Duncan's untiring etforts 


en 


proposed 


begun during his incumbency as presi 
dent, and continued as chairman of the 
special committee appointed to consider 
this specific plan 

ssions of 


and 


From all the expr 
at the 
ticularly in private 


members before and 


opinion 
formal meetings more pat 
conversation wit 
aiter the 


it was evident that the need of a wider 


sess 


work 

While the 
than that of others, it 
was the concensus of opinion that if the 


scope tor association was ven 


erally appreciated vision of 


] t 
iarLer 


some Was 


association were to be made nationally 


helpful to the industry, it was the logi 


cal time to begin preparations looking 


toward this end. The possibilities wer« 
generally recognized, but it was appre 
ciated that one of the 


sities in this connection was the raising 


most vital neces 


if a sufficient fund which would enal 

alone the 
The need 
of statistical information alone is some 
thine that 
ciated, and the 


entire 


the co-operation ot experts 


various activities outlined 


members have long appre 


benefit of such inform 
ation to the membership and to 
the industry at large is something that 


cannot be overestimated. 


While it was agreed that formal 
action looking to the development ot 
the plan in all its details was not ad 


visable, yet sufficient progress was mad 
in the adoption of the 
Saturday’s session to put the matter in 


resolution at 


the hands of the Board of Government 
for consideration, to insure active work 
being done. Also consideration of the 


subject by the National Council at its 


meeting on Thursday gives promise ol 


further mature deliberation by this 
body of representative textile manu 
facturers. It is felt that the co-ope1 
ation of the two associations, howeve 
this may be brought about, either 


through the National Council, with the 
continuance of two organizations under 
untry-wice 
thoucht 
at this 


entities, Or as a Ct 
result of the 
commenced 


separate 
hody, will be the 
and = discussion 
gathering 

The presence at the Griswold of tl 
Mexican diplomatic delegation as well 
as representatives of this Government, 
added an element of interest which was 
appreciated by many of the member 


Judge Gray of Delaware, and Secr 
tary Lane of the President’s Cabinet, 
were among the notables to be seen in 
the corridors. Military 
gold lace, etc., were conspicuous during 
the social functions of the evening 


uniforms with 


order of the day, 
not only in the grill reom and the main 
ballroom of the hotel, but the spacious 
rooms of the Shennecossett Gold Club 
were used to good advantage by those 
who tripped the light fantastic. While 
the number of ladies has possibly been 
Fall convention 
present at New Lon- 
don seemed to enjoy very keenly the 
attractions offered 


Dancing was the 


exceeded at previous 


those who 


were 


One member who has been an almost 
constant attendant at 


the National 


the meetings of 
Convention was missing 
It was N. F. Foster, Milford, N. H. 
Mr. Foster is the oldest living member 
of the association, having joined April 
17, 1872. He has always been keenly 
interested in the 
National Association and a faithful at- 
tendant upon all sessions. His absence 
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e Coch Mat cturing (¢ D 
H 
esident Bemis Thursday night 
read a telegram from Charles T. Plun 
kett, former president of the associa 
ti expressing his regret at inability 


ttend the sessions of the conven- 


Plunkett's 


presence at these 
ll] sessions is always anticipated with 
pleasure, and his absence was the caus¢ 
ot regret 

Among the former presidents who 
attended the convention were the fol- 
‘owing, with their term of office: Wal 

r FE. Parker, 1889-92; Charles H. 
Fish, 1901-03; Franklin W. Hobbs, 
1910-12; Edwin Farnham Greene, 1912 
14, and Albert Greene Duncan, 1914 
16. Among the former vice-presidents 
were Frederic A. Flather, 1911-13; 
George P. Grant, Jr., 1912-14, and 
Grosvenor Ely, 1914-16 

Edward J. McCaughey, secretary of 
the Home Bleach & Dye Works, Paw 
tucket, R. I., misses very few of the 
fall conventions in spite of his numer- 
ous duties in connection with the en- 
larging business of his company, over 
which he has general oversight. One 
of the members present stated that on 

recent trip to Pawtucket he hardly 
recognized the plant of the company, 
owing to the various enlargements that 
had recently taken place. 

Another gentleman from Pawtucket 
who is also interested in a constantly 
increasing plant is Benjamin C. Chace, 
Jr., manager and buyer of the Crown 
Manufacturing Co. This plant is be- 
ing materially enlarged. This com- 
pany recently awarded a contract for 
an addition which will double the ca 


pacity of its plant. Present equipment 
1s 30,000 spindles on combed peeler and 
Egyptian yarns 


In addition to the treasurer of the 


Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. \ \lbert 
Greene Duncan—the company was also 
represented by James Thomson, agent 


Mr. Thomson has 


pronounced 


Conventionitis in a 


form, and it would not 


eem like a gathering of manufacturers 
he were not present. He came in on 
J y mornin 
Speaking of diseases the reference 
Mr. Alexander, of the General Elec 
ic Co., in lis talk on accident pre 
nti to tl working of the Com 
nsation Law, struck a_ responsive 
chord among those present when he 
poke the increased number of acci 
tc y] he terme < ( 
siti 
lessrs Thomas S. Glennon = and 
James A. Cooper, of baseball fame, r« 


rained their impatience at the lack of 
baseball enthusiasm with considerable 
lificulty. A picture in another column 
ndicates their close friendship in spite 
f the rivalry upon the diamond 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills 


the most indefatigable members of the 
1 
i 


Lawrence, is one of 


ssociation and t 


taker an active 


part in the deliberations on the pro 


as 


posed plan of reorganization. Mr. 
Hobbs is also an enthusiastic golfer, as 
will be noted in another illustration ac 


nving t eport of the c ef 

| B. Jamies president of ( 
Yale Knitting ( did not « e his 

ime t the otel, althougl res 

ent at all sessions of the c ntior 
His activities o1 golf links wer 
1 por art ¢ the tri Ne W 
| lor 

William |] Lyall, preside ni 
easurer of the Brighton Mills, Pas 
aic, N. J., another exponent ¢ f the an 
cient and royal game, found opportt 
nity to attend the convention, some 
thing that is always in his program 
spit of the increased burde1 of re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. The re- 


moval of his mill to a new site and the 
establishment of a model village will 
occupy Mr. Lyall’s attention for some 
little time to come. 

J. R. Montgomery, president of the 
J. R. Montgomery Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., is one of the older members 
of the association who is always to be 
found at its sessions. He came to New 
London by motor and reported a most 
enjoyable trip. 

The political activities of Albert W. 
Noone, proprietor of Joseph Noone’s 
Sons Co., Peterboro, N. H., did not 
prevent his presence at the sessions of 
the association. He also made the trip 
with his brother, William R. Noone, 
by automobile. 

Samuel F. Patterson, treasurer and 
manager of the Roanoke Mills Co., Ro 
anoke Rapids, N. C., came north to at- 
tend the convention in connection with 
business duties in relation to increased 
equipment for his plant. Mr. Patter- 
son numbers his friends among all sec- 
tions of the industry, both North and 
South. 

Tom Rennie, the popular president 
of the Pell City (Ala.) Manufacturing 
Co., with the musical Joe Bradley, 
agent for the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Co., Huntsville, Ala., left the con 
vention in Alec West’s white car for 
Maine They expect to visit Scott 
Maxwell, former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who is in a= sanitorium in 
that state. Inquiries from many 
friends were made regarding Mr. 
Maxwell’s condition. 

Comparatively few of the cotton 
goods commission trade were noted at 
the New London convention. It is 
probable that the active condition of 
the market prevented more from visit- 
ing New London. Among those who 
were noted were John E 
president of the J. Spence: 
Ne W York; John >. 
Lawrence & Co., Boston; Kenneth 
Hooker, of the Putnam-Hooker Co. 
Cincinnati, and Gordon Bunker, with 
he Hunter Manufacturing & Commis 
sion Co., New York City. Mr. Hooker's 


pamphlet on trad 


Rousmaniere, 
lurner Co., 


Law rence, of 


acceptances, whicl 


was printed in these columns a few 


weeks ago, has created considerable fa 
vorable criticism throughout the textile 
industry, and requests for copies wer 
received tro i good many t the 
members. 
Robert Ss 


Fitchburg 


Wallace, treasurer of the 
(Mass.) Yarn Co., who 
came to the convention by automobile, 
accompanied by Mrs. Wallace, heard 
while in New London of the robbery 
of his uncle’s house in Fitchburg. Col 
George R. Wallace is a paper manu- 
facturer in that town. The _ thieves 
were successful in geting away with 
jewelry valued at about $5,000 

John G. Whittaker, who recently re 
signed as manager of the Saylesville 
branch and the Central Falls branch of 


the Glenlyon Dye Works to become 


anager of the Lonsdale (R. I.) 
Bleachery was present for the first 
time at a fall convention of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Whittaker was 
receivil g the congratulations of his 


friends in the industry 

Arthur Kean, of the Stafford Com 
pany, received many compliments on 
he handsome suit of Palm Beach cloth 
which he was wearing, which was 
woven by the Terry Manufacturing 
Company, of Worcester, on wide au 
tomatic Stafford Worsted looms 

Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasurer of the 
Nyanza Mills, came down from Boston 
to New London in his fast scout boat, 
No. 9, the “ Lynx.” This is one of the 
boats which have been built under Gov- 
ernment specifications by a number of 
yachtsmen, with the idea that if they 
should be needed they are at the imme- 
diate service of the Government. It is 
a warlike looking craft, painted battle- 
ship gray, and can attain a speed of 25 
to 30 miles an hour. The trip from 
Boston was made through the Cape 
Cod Canal. Mr. Ayer had as guests 
Edward Motley and J. C. Howe, the 
latter formerly of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. Mr. Howe’s old friends in tex- 
tile circles were glad to note that he 
had not forgotten the Convention 
habit. On Saturday Mr. Ayer took a 
large group of friends on a quick run 
to New London and back, and it was 
an interesting experience to those who 
had never traveled at such a rate of 
speed through the water before. 

Fitchburg sent a strong delegation 
to the convention and was better rep- 
resented in proportion to its textile in- 
terests than any other mill center. 
Among those noted were Russell B. 
Lowe of the Parkhill Manufacturing 
Co.; Robert S. Wallace, of the Fitch- 
burg Yarn Co.; George P. Grant, of 
the Grant Yarn Co.; F. N. Dillon, Al- 
bert W. Thompson; F. W. Parks; H. 
M. Parks, and B. S. Cottrell. They 
surely put Fitchburg on the convention 
map. 

“Fred Parks hit the nail right on 
the head in his little speech,” said a 
prominent manufacturer in speaking of 
the discussion on the plans of the reor 
ganization. His division of the mem- 
bership into two classes, “the Hunters 
and the Hunted,” caused many a laugh, 
and is a phrase that will not soon be 
It would have been difficult 
for one of the “active members” to 
have stated the case so bluntly, but in 
private conversation this point has fre 


forgotten 


quently been brought up. 

Quite a group of southern manufac 
turers came on for the meeting. Sev- 
eral officers of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association attended 
the National Council meeting on Thurs- 
day afternoon. These included Presi- 
deat John A. Law, Secretary C. B. Bry 
ant, Ellison A. Smyth, Stuart W. Cra 
Rennie. Messrs. 
Bryant and Smyth could not remain 


mer, and Thomas H 


over for the convention meetings. Mr 
Cramer stayed for the Friday morning 
session, and Mr. Rennie stayed through 
the convention. 

Joseph J. Bradley, the genial agent of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., was warmly welcomed 
by his many friends in the North. Mr. 
Bradley was a regular attendant at the 
business sessions as well as the social 
gatherings, and led the southern sec- 
tion in the choruses at the banquet so 
effectively that he was complimented by 
Senator Towne in his speech 

T. B. Stevenson came up from Lang 
ley, S. C., to attend the meeting and 
visit his old friends in Maine at the 
same time. Mr. Stevenson was, for a 


number of years, agent of the Edwards 
Manufacturing Co., of Augusta, Maine. 
He has been in the South for several 
vears, and feels very much at home 
General regret was expressed 
that George E. Spofford ,of the Langley 
Mills, was unable to be present. 

Frank B. Comins, John Hill, Henry 
C. Dexter, and Col. Walter B. Stearns 
went up from New London to spend 
Sunday at Ninnegrette Lodge in the 
wilds of Rhode Island, where some 
members of the Southern New England 
Textile Club have enjoyed themselves. 

Richard Johnson, of Joseph Sykes 
Bros., Huddersfield, England, who is 
on one of his frequent visits to this 
country, attended the convention. This 
trip is the forty-second time that Mr. 
Johnson has crossed the Atlantic, and 
when he returns to England by way of 
the Orient, it will complete his seven- 
teenth trip around the world in the in- 
terests of his house. There is no man 
with a wider acquaintance among cot- 
ton manufacturers. 

One of those coming from a long dis- 
tance to the convention was Roland 
Gerry, one of the directors of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and manager of their Power Transmis- 
sion Department. Mr. Gerry has been 
attending these conventions regularly 
for fifteen years. He usually arranges 
his vacation so as to stop over on his 
way to his old home in Maine. 

It was a matter of general regret to 
his friends that Col. Jesse P. Eddy, 
treasurer of Tillinghast-Stiles Co., of 
Providence, R. I., and also a member 
of the firm of Herx & Eddy, Inc., New 
York City, was unable to attend the 
convention this year. It is not often 
Col. Eddy is counted among the absen- 
tees, but this year he was recuperating 
from the effects of an operation. 

One of the scintillating events of the 
convention was the sparkling shower of 
rings and ladies’ lavalierres distributed 
by the Boston office of the American 
Pulley Co., of Philadelphia. These were 
much sought after not only by the ladies 
present, but also by the sterner sex, who 
were not above the allurement of the 
glittering gems. A. P. Vialle, of this 
company, was a very popular man. 

Another of the valued souvenirs that 
was distributed at the convention was 
in the shape of a combination gold pen- 
knife and cigar cutter. This useful ar 
ticle was presented by the Howard 
Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 


there. 


Bros. 


Mass. 


Sweden’s Increased Wool Trade 


The war has greatly enlarged the 
number of people in Sweden interested 
in wool and rags. Shopkeepers and 
private individuals write constantly for 
samples, but the regular English ex 
porters of such articles have not taken 
any steps to enlarge their connections. 
In their own interests exporters have 
preferred to confine their trading to a 
few approved firms. It would appear 
that Germany had at an earlier period a 
surplus of worsted yarn, quantities of 
which were traded off to Scandinavia in 
exchange for wool suitable for other pur- 
poses. The exchange of goods for goods 
is reported from other markets adjacent 
to Germany, and the arrangement has its 
conveniences to both sides. Some Scan- 
dinavian sellers to the German market 
were badly caught by the depreciation 
of the mark, but it is probable that all 
losses under that head have been re- 
couped. Blankets composed four-fifths 
of cotton and uniforms of extraordinary 
low quality have been supplied. 
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-t+HE following papers were deliv- 
| ered at the first two sessions of 
cenvention of the National Asso- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers at 
w London, Conn., last week. The 
iress of President Bemis at the 
liminary session as well as the three 
livered on Friday morning were in 
we measure preparatory to the pres- 
tation of the proposed plan for en- 
ving the scope of the association 
ich was the final order of business 


at this session. They dealt with sub- 
jects which might well receive the con- 
sideration of experts in an effort to 
provide information for the member- 
ship and to make the organization 
more industry-wide in character. The 
plan of reorganization as presented by 
Chairman Duncan of the specially ap- 
pointed committee, was printed in full 
in these columns last week. The pa- 
papers in question which were read at 
these sessions are as follows: 


Annual Address of Association President 
Necessities for Enlargement of Association’s 


Scope and 


Possibilities 


of Development 


By ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS, BOSTON 


7 real problem of the industry 
we are wont to consider of un- 
usual difficulty and console ourselves 
inability to reach a solution by as- 
serting that never before were those 
our industry confronted with such 
ricate, unsolvable problems, nor ever 
there a crisis so’ great. Our raw 
iterial is threatened with extinction 
the imfinite, indomitable boll weevil. 
ts price spells ruin alike to the grower 
and his sympathetic Congressional rep- 
entatives while being far too high to 
ermit of selling it as finished product 
within the range of the consumers’ 
views. Our machines and buildings get 
obsolete as the hours of work grow 
less and the activities of inventors grow 
more. How at the same time can we 
ever grant the just demands of our em- 
ployees, make goods that will please our 
ustomers and dividends for our stock 
holders that will hold us on the job? 
In reviewing the semi-annual ad- 
dresses of my most esteemed predeces- 
sors I note that even they felt the bur- 
den of problems and crises whose se- 
erit had never previously been 
equalled. Throughout these presiden- 
tial addresses, however, there is an oc- 
casional optimism indicating that about 
once every seven years it pays to be in 
the business of cotton manufacturing. 
PROSPERITY AND THE WAR 
It is a little more than seven years 
since the previous year of particular 
prosperity in our industry. The great 
and criminal European war is chiefly 
responsible for our present thriving 
condition. From the industry’s view- 
point, however, there is neither satis- 
faction nor ultimate betterment thus to 
gain through others’ adversity. Never- 
theless our mills never were so busy, 
and never since the conditions imposed 
by our own Civil War have cotton and 
goods ruled so high, while over all 
the clouds of disaster and ruin to 
luropean colleagues and of the in- 
evitable aftermath to ourselves. But 
hether am prosperity or adversity we, 
is others, have always our problems 
with us, and thus gathered together we 
should best use our time to discuss and 
them. The principal problem be- 
this autumn meeting is the future 
ter and effectiveness of this asso- 
n, and to its consideration every- 
else should give place. 
/EVELOPMENT OF ASSOCIATIONS 
vinning with the year 1872, with 
iormation of the North and North- 
Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ and 
ufacturers’ Association, there was 
rked tendency for local groups to 
ate, so that by 1900, or there- 
practically all local associations 
ich of these European countries 
banded together for joint action 
| matters of national or more than 
local scope. With the formation 


of these federations the functions of 
joint action were materially increased— 
in some cases even into fields which, in 
this country, would be contrary to our 
anti-trust laws. Their work has cov- 
ered all legislative matters affecting the 
conduct of mills, matters affecting labor, 
and technical matters. They have main- 
tained statistical bureaus for collecting 
data regarding new mills, active spin- 
dles, looms, the amount of raw cotton 
on hand, and annual consumption, sta- 
tistics of purchases and sales and pro- 
duction. They also have certain broad 
functions affecting trade, such as the 
regulation of production and the sta- 
blizing of prices. 

You are probably familiar with the 
formation of the International Federa- 
tion in 1904, in an attempt to federate 
all national cotton manufacturing fed- 
erations and associations of Europe and 
America. This International Federa- 
tion became an accomplished fact for 
the national bodies of Europe, but, 
though participating in the conferences, 
we have not been members of the fed- 
eration itself. For the present we 
would not if we could, and we could 
not if we would. The regulation of 
production is an important function of 
the International Federation and, for us, 
joint action on such a matter would be 
impossible. 

In this country there has been the 
same tendency to organize for joint ac- 
tion on matters of common interest— 
first, local, and then, national in scope. 
Our associations have worked in a dif- 
ferent and rather smaller field than 
those of Europe, confining their atten- 
tion very largely to the discussion of 
local conditions and matters relating 
particularly to textile engineering. 
Every important manufacturing center 
has, at one time or another, had its lo- 
cal textile manufacturers’ club or asso- 
ciation. Under our form of govern- 
ment as a federation of States, the nat- 
ural result of the need for joint action 
has been the formation of State asso- 
ciations, of which there are some six 
or seven located in the South. In New 
England similar need has been met by 
the early formation of this body, or- 
ganized in 1854 as the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Hampden 
County, Mass., changed, as you know, 
in 1865 to the New England Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, and 
again in 1906, when we became the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. Our respected colleague, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, representing in its member- 
ship quite largely the industry in the 
South, is a lusty friend and competitor, 
but not yet old enough to vote this No- 
vember, having been born in 1897. In 
addition, there are also national asso- 
ciations of manufacturers of special 
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goods, such as hosiery and underwear, 
cotton garments, and cotton goods fin- 
ishers. There are also sectional groups, 
such as the Hard Yarn Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, Middle States Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, North Georgia Cot- 
ton Buyers’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southern New England Textile 
Club, and the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. Last, but not least, I might 
mention the uniquely modest, retiring, 
and effective Arkwright Club, repre- 
senting a large number of New England 
mills in local, legislative, freight and 
tariff matters. 
NOT PROPERLY ORGANIZED 

The development of cotton manu fac- 
turing in the United States as a national 
industry has been very largely influ- 
enced by and dependent upon the work 
of just such associations as ours. But 
still, gentlemen, our cotton manufactur- 
ers are not properly organized to do 
those things which the development of 
the industry in this country requires. 
The mills of each State should be 
banded together for joint action on all 
problems arising within the bounds of 
their own State, and these State asso- 
ciations, or their members, should be 
united in one federation or association 
for the solution of all problems of gen 
eral or national scope 

Looking afar over the field of Amer- 
ican industry, studying the problems of 
more than local scope pressing for so- 
lution, and examining into the work of 
national associations in other lines of 
industry, it is clear that we, the mem- 
bers of this association, are not ful- 
filling our obligations. We are follow- 
ing, not leading. We are permitting 
problems to arise without preparation 
for their solution. We are waiting un- 
til the enemy attacks before thinking of 
men and arms and organization. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ENLARGEMENT 

In a report by a special committee of 
which Mr. Duncan is chairman, and a 
copy of which has been sent to you, you 
will find a long list of suggestions as 
to the work which we might be doing 
for the advancement of our industry— 
a report replete with possibility for 
service and, let us hope, prophetic of 
our accomplishment. In the hope of 
still further emphasizing the need for 
larger effort on our part along the lines 
suggested in this able report, 1 will ven- 
ture to say a word in regard to merely 
two of our many problems—namely, la- 
bor and the tariff, both of which we 
have heretofore been wont to shun. 

Engaged in an industry old and of 
great extent we find our machinery and 
conditions of work standardized by law 
and custom, and the possibility for im- 
provements dulled by the inventive vic- 
tories of the past and the keen competi- 
tion of the present. 

PROBLEM OF LABOR 

The most important of all elements of 
production and distribution is labor, 
whose welfare and efficiency are essen- 
tial as much for the low cost of our 
product as for the purchasing power of 
our market. There is no problem at the 
same time more perpetual, more annoy- 
ing, more fascinating and more replete 
with opportunity for service to mankind 
than the general problem of labor. This 
problem is perpetual because he who 
works with his hands does so mostly 
by compulsion and not from choice; it 
is annoying because fraught with diff- 
culty, misunderstandings, and _ ignor- 
ance; it is fascinating because, while 
containing the key to success in busi- 
ness, it involves opportunity for serv- 
ice in all the great economic, social, and 


moral relations of mankind. But, fel- 
low cotton manufacturers, we are not 
doing our full duty nor taking advan- 
tage of our opportunities for helpful- 
ness in this matter. We are wont to 
laugh at labor efficiency methods which 
involve more intensive and continuing 
attention than we have been accus- 
tomed to give to the matter; we find 
ourselves obliged to meet force with 
force because we have not first used 
sympathy, sound argument, and in- 
struction. We succumb to unintelligent 
labor legislation instead of fighting on 
with well established, convincingly pre- 
sented facts and the assurance of ulti- 
mate victory if we be right. Through 
our Association we should lead and not 
follow in matters of such consequence. 
We should have a labor bureau for 
the benefit of our members for the 
study of social economics, labor supply, 
employment methods, textile trade 
schools, mill hygiene and safety engi- 
neering 

Various State Legislatures have 
passed laws leading to the definition 
of a “living wage” for women and 
minors, and requiring the observance 
of such wage as the minimum at which 
such persons may be employed. When 
such a law was proposed in Massachu- 
setts, the chief oposition of the cotton 
manufacturers was centered in the 
statement that its passage would force 
the mills to close—a hackneyed state- 
ment so often used without result that 
there is littke wonder it was treated as 
a cry of “wolf” and disregarded. The 
law is unsound in economics because it 
attempts to fix a standard (a living 
wage) in terms of a variable quantity 
(the purchasing power of money) for 
application to indeterminate and widely 
varying cases (workers of different ra- 
cial and social characteristics and do- 
mestic conditions). It ignores almost 
entirely the interdependence between 
efficiency and wages on the one hand, 
and cost and prices on the other. At 
best, it can but add to the burden and 
expense of government, and sooner or 
later, through lack of effectiveness, will 
become inoperative or, by its own 
weight, fall from the statutes. It is un- 
fortunate, whether from the viewpoint 
of capital or labor, that the industry 
should have to undergo the discomforts, 
disarrangements and losses resulting 
from this experimentation in minimum 
wage laws. State legislation should 
have the keen scrutiny and criticism of 
our national association, to the end that 
such legislation may be rational and in 
harmony with conditions in other 
States. 

LABOR LEGISLATION DEVELOPMENT 

You are all familiar with recent ef- 
forts in Congress to limit or forbid the 
use of methods by which the efficiency 
of labor would be fostered. The Ta- 
venner Bill is the best known of such 
attempts and, though that failed of pas- 
sage, provisions have been included in 
various appropriation bills which will 
result in the abandonment of efficiency 
methods throughout a large part of the 
Government service. Acting through 
its authority to regulate interstate com- 
merce, Congress has passed what is vir- 
tually a national child labor law which, 
though somewht discriminatory, is on 
the whole a highly commendable law. 
We are all familiar with the recent 
most humiliating case of Congressional 
action on labor matters in the railroad 
eight-hour law—virtually fixing the 
wages of skilled workers in the trans- 
portation service of the country. There 
is a pronounced tendency on the part 
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“THE STANDARD” 
ACCURATE SCALES 


Prevent Errors and Save Time 
Users of ““The Standard” Scales include Railways, Factories, 


Warehouses, Mines, 
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Bi“THE STANDARD” 
iScale for Rapid Weighing 


Can be piled high 
and can hold twice 
as much as the or- 
dinary scale. Accu- 
rate and durable, 
furnished with or 
without wheels. 


See 
te —. 
eC 


Dormant Warehouse Scale Automatic Dial 
Large cases and bales can be Scale 
rolled on to the platform Constructed entirely 
and weighed, the truck of metal. Large dial 
being al- and clear figures for 


and the United States Government 


“THE STANDARD” “THE STANDARD” 








lowed for quick and accurate 
on the tare weighing. Made for 
beam. A any capacity and for 
very popu- any use in the textile 
larandcon- mill. 
venient 
scale in 
sizes up to 
6000 Ibs. 
capacity. 


The “S S S” Balance Truck 


embodies a real mechanical idea. Turns corn- 
ers sharply and can turn completely around 
in its own length. 
Load will not up- 
set. If interested 
request further 
information. 





A complete line of special Scales for every tex- 
tile mill need. Write us your requirements. 


We also manufacture portable, dormant, wagon, auto truck, railroad track scales, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 81 


~ which describes and illustrates them all. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
145 Chambers Street 35 S. Fourth Street 
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BALTIMORE CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
409 N. Gay Street 1345-47 Wabash Ave. 1547 Columbus Rd. 
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of our National Government to include there should be some authoritative body 
labor matters in the scope of its legis- fully representing the industry and with 
lation, and this tendency will grow the opportunity and ability to gather 
more and not less. Gentlemen, it is not and explain the salient facts, for just as 
merely desirable, but has become an the Federal Trade Commission has 
economic necessity that the cotton man- found it best wherever possible to work 
ufacturers of this country should asso- in harmony with our national associa- 
ciate for national legislative action, if tions, so undoubtedly will it be with 
our voices are to be heard in favor of the Tariff Commission. Is it not de- 
sanity and safety in labor legislation. sirable, yes, is it not necessary that we 
TARIFF AND THE ASSOCIATION cotton manufacturers should for our- 
Just now we are hearing a good deal _ selves collect and co-ordinate our tariff 
about the tariff and the necessity for data rather than leave it to the hap- 
material increases in rates before ‘the hazard testimony of individual manu- 
end of the war, in order to prevent facturers? 




















thereafter the flooding of our markets A year ago President Duncan in his 
ind demoralization of our industries. It usual vigorous and inspiring style urged 
= is probable that owing to the tremen- for this country the necessity of indus- 
dous debit balance piling up here against trial preparedness. Little has been ac- 
the countries of Europe, and the conse- complished, so busy have we been with 
= quent depreciation of their exchange the prosperity the war has thrust upon 





and lessened value of their products as us. But before us at this meeting we 
expressed in our currency, there will be have the opportunity to take a long 
= temporary flooding of our markets un- step forward by offering our hearty 
less the most extreme and impossible moral and financial indorsement to in- 
rates be imposed. Whether or not there creasing materially the scope and value 
may be tariff legislation anticipating of our work for the true development 
the end of the war, changes from the of the cotton manufacturing industry 
present rates will probably not long be of the United States. As we have not 
delayed. The creation of a tariff com- in time of peace prepared for war, let 
mission makes it doubly desirable that us in time of war prepare for peace. 





Economic Significance of Fire Waste 


Losses Through Incomplete Protection 
and from Disregarding Human Element 
By CHARLES E. MEEK, NEW YORK 


ANY years ago, someone said to manner of handling it produces an ad- 


me that cotton from the stand- ditional tax, both for insurance and 
point of its importance as a product of — banking facilities. 
A our soil was the worst abused of all During the last few years a decided 


agricultural commodities. Having this improvement in warehouse facilities has 
in mind, I naturally began to make ob- developed. Great structures of fireproof 
servations during my frequent trips construction, divided into units, com- 
through the cotton belt, and before long pletely sprinklered, have been erected at 
was convinced that the statement was several points. In such cases a ma- 
= extremely mild. terial reduction in the insurance rate 
Think of the great hazard created at has automatically followed, and the 
the cotton shipping ports during the value of the receipt as collateral has in- 
height of the season, when thousands of | creased. A word of warning may not 
= bales are unprotected. This is also true be out of place here, for in spite of 
= of interior points. In March of this every precaution against fire cases have 
= year, Augusta, Ga., was swept by fire, been known where all the ingenuity of 
: and while cotton was not the principal man has been made negative through 
ause, it can be charged with being an the piling of cotton to the very roof, 
accessory, for the streets of the city absolutely destroying the efficiency of 
were choked with bales, and hydrants the sprinklers. Remarkable, isn’t it? 











= 4 were even blocked by it. It requires STATISTICS OF FIRES 
more mental gymnastics than I am During the first eight months of 1916, 
apable of to figure out why such con- the most reliable source of information 


ditions should continue. on cotton fires listed a total of fifty- 

I claim that cotton, as a great factor seven—probably far from complete, or 

credit, is entitled to more respect even accurate—involving total losses of 

== that it has been receiving. Of course $9,019,000. This aggregate of losses, 
= there is the protection against money however, includes much other property, 
loss in these transactions through fire and therefore is far too high, but thus 
nsurance, but it is impossible to replace far there is no method of separating 
the economic waste, which, in the last other from cotton properties and of 
inalysis, means more than the mere — subdividing cotton properties into mills, 


z oney involved. warehouses, loading sheds, vehicles of 
= ADEQUATE STORAGE FACILITIES transport, and the cotton itself. These 

= The first step to improve conditions fifty-seven fires may be classified as 

= ould appear to be a more rigid con- follows: 

= ral over the use of public places for No Loss. 

2 In transit or undelivered at 

= storage purposes. If warehouses are mina. oo 11 $1,626,000 

not available to meet the demand at all Cotton warehouses......... = 6 seaeee 

= times, suitable space removed as far as “O'1OP SiMBssssseeeeeeecess SB DUNE 
2 possible from the danger of fire should Totals.....-+++.++- 57 $9,019,000 
2 set aside and carefully guarded while Included in the third item is $5,000,- 


n use. Inexpensive sheds roofed with 000, charged to the Paris (Tex.) con- 
fireproof material could be erected close flagration, and nearly all of the fifty- 
to loading stations, and the hazard thus seven items include large percentages 
educed. The insurance companies chargeable to buildings, etc 

might make a prohibitive rate on un- The incomplete nature of the statis- 
rotected cotton, which would put the tics is to be noted in the fact that 
olders of collateral on guard. There causes are given in only six instances, 
s nothing better in the world to loan and that in eleven cases there is no esti- 
money on than cotton. It should com- mate of the loss. 

mand reasonable rates. The negligent In most instances, also there is no 
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statement as to the actual amount of 
cotton destroyed. Only fourteen items 
of this kind can be tabulated from the 
figures. They are: 


No No 
Cases Bales 
In transit or undelivered at 
terminals at 4 10,300 
In warehouses....... 8 9,874 
SM Ce wee yeas ees ’ 2 10,500 
GN 6.6.4 nies 14 30,674 


If the average price of the bale has 
been $60, these figures represent a wast- 
age of approximately $1,900,000. There 
is no means of computing possible sal- 
vage. 

From the same record it is learned 
that during the same period there were 
twelve recorded fires in cotton textile 
mills, involving losses of $306,000. 

It is interesting to note that if the 57 
cotton fires are held down to the actual 
available figures of cotton involved, the 
loss per fire is well in excess of $33,000, 
whereas the average loss for the 12 
fires in cotton textile mills is $25,500 
This fact alone may be safely regarded 
as an index of the greater care taken 
to safeguard the manufacturing pro 
cesses, or, conversely, the negligence 
attendant on the handling of the raw 
product. 

With these things, of course, it may 
be said that the mill men are not di 
rectly concerned, but it would be well 
for them to make a concerted and ener 
getic campaign for the most effective 
safeguarding of cotton, all the way 
from the plantation to the mill. It 
would be a work of conservation that 
inevitably would be reflected in quicker 
realization of more equable prices on 
the raw product, tending to greater 
stabilization of values in finished goods 
and ultimately being reflected favorably 
in the credit fabric of the industry. 

But, it may be said, the mill men have 
been the pioneers in fire prevention and 
protection, are to-day leaders in the 
movement, and by their efforts have 
revolutionized not only fire protection, 
but also fire indemnity—the basis of 
credit. This is true, but the fabric that 
has been woven is by no means perfect. 
There are weak spots which demand 
your attention. The most perfect record 
of cotton mill fires available to the gen- 
eral public is found in the 19th-year 
record of fires in sprinklered risks com- 
piled from year to year by the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

ANALYSIS OF FIRE FIGURES 

The record, in six classes of cotton 

textiles, shows the following: 


Total 

Fires 

Cotton gins...... ‘ 15 
Cotton mills... 4,623 
Cotton warehouses 199 
Cottonseed oil mills 67 
Knitting mills cop yarns 58 
Knitting mills full process 569 
Totals.. vanes we - 6,631 


No failures recorded in cotton gin 
fires. 

Cotton mills—unsatisfactory: 
WOtel GRGe ORiiic cree ce céwacicwesas sk ka. ae 
Def. equipment or unsprinklered portions. 12 
Water supply deficient...........00ee0es 
Slow operation of high test head........ 1 
Faulty building construction—concealed 

SPACES, O66... cccccccecsvccccccscccssece 
Obstructions to distribution cee, 2 
Miscellaneous ........- i 4 
Not classified... 4 


a cdots on ca heaicns wanna’ 52 
Human element clearly responsible 


for 43, or 82.7 per cent. of these failures. 
Cotton warehouses: 
WOter BREE Oleic ccc cccece cece siseccns . = 
Def. equipment or unsprinklered portions. 1 
Water supply deficient ; oan. 
Faulty building construction—concealed 
space, etc........ ‘ 1 
Obstructions to distribution 3 
Hazard of occupancy too severe for ordli- 
nary sprinkler equipment 1 
Not classified.. 1 


Total... 21 
Human element responsible for at 


$127 


least 2 or 95.2 
failures. 

Cottonseed oj I s 
Water shut off 


Def. equipment or unspr 
Water supply deficient 


Miscellaneous 
Not classified 


rot 
Human element responsible 
70 per cent. of these failures 


Knitting mills—cop 


Def. equipment or 
Water supply deficient 


Explosion crippled equipment 


Total 
Human element 1 


SO per cent of these failures 


Knitting 


mills—full proce 


Water shut off 


Def. equipment or 
Water supply 
Equipment crippled by 


Defective 


xplosion 


dry valve 
crippled eq 


Total 
Human element 


least 21, or 91.3 per cent., and p: 


2? 
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22. or 95.7 per cent., of these faiiures 


depending on the class to which is 
lotted the item involving 


system. 


The sprinkler has stabilized the 


the dry 


al- 
pipe 


cot 


ton industry, reduced factory costs and 
the cost of indemnity, given the only 
interrup 


real insurance against loss by 
tion of business, and thereby 


} 


has 


been 


an important factor in establishing the 


credit 


of 


the industry 


on 


basis 


that 


would not have been possible without it 


Ext 
10 
2,808 
86 
36 
34 
362 


3,336 


Held 


Its chief weakness lies in 


in check 


No 
66.7 
60.7 1,76 
43.2 92 
53.8 21 
58.7 19 
63.7 184 

» O84 


60.3 4 


the 


isfac 


No 


human 


tory 


10.6 
14.9 
8.6 


element. We can trust its automati 
features, but when man intervenes hy 


frequently 


does something 


he 


should 


not do, or leaves undone something he 
should have done. 


It is therefore im 
portant that you should earnestl, 


and 


sincerely take upon yourselves the re 
sponsibility of minimizing these human 
defects and deficiencies as much as pos 
sible, so that fire control may be more 
perfect, your industry still further stabi 


lized, your credit given stronger 


higher bulwarks 


ORGANIZED 


FIRE 


PROTECTION 


and 


It was for the purpose of checking 
this drain on our 


National 


Fire Protection 


that 


Association 


resources 


the 


was formed, and while it is difficult to 
show that any material reduction in the 
amount of the annual loss has followed, 
I am inclined to believe that were the 
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THOMAS LEYLAND 2 COMPANY 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Office and Works at READVILLE, MASS. 


Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


PEP. : 
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Expander Attached to Calender Showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, and by 
others stil] pending, under which the builders will 
maintain their patent 
rights against any who 
may violate such nights 
by building, selling or 
using machines of this 
character. 
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WHALE BACK SEWING MACHINE SCUTCHER PORTABLE PIECE ENDSEWING MACHINE 
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figured on the percentage basis, 

the value of our resources as the 

ng point, the result would be 

] most encouraging. The associa- 

has attracted to its support men 

ced in all lines of business. Nat 

_ the greatest number of its mem 

are those whose work has thrown 

in direct contact with the objects 

the organization, An effort is now 

« made to secure the general sup 

of all business men, including yvour 

selves. The principal motive 

L prompted me to appear here to- 

was the opportunity afforded to 

hear testimony to the work of the or- 

ganization and to ask your undivided 
pport. 

During the twenty-odd years of its 
existence, the association has influenced 
many important changes. It has framed 
and secured the enactment of ordi- 
nances and laws. It has formulated 
standards which are recognized by the 
highest authorities on fire prevention. 
Jt has prepared and distributed litera- 
ture covering every phase of the ques- 
tion. Its campaign of education has 
heen carried throughout the land and 
has extended even into the _ public 
schools. 


All this has resulted in the adoption 
of better building methods and stronger 
fire fighting facilities; increased pro 
tection against fire for both property 
and life; cleaner cities and cleaner 
homes; and, gradually, the develop 
ment of a keener sense of the personal 
responsibility resting upon every in 
dividual 

Before closing, I would call your at 
tention to a country-w ide movement in 
the interest of fire and accident pre 
vention. The National Fire Protection 
Association and the National Safety 
Council have joined forces, and on 
October 9, the anniversary day of the 
Chicago fire, will hold meetings in 
many places throughout the country 
The co-operation of organizations like 
your own will be welcomed, and your 
individual support will not only show 
your appreciation of the movement, but 
will be a demonstration of good citizen- 
ship. 

Let me repeat the invitation extended 
to you a few moments ago, to join the 
association which I represent here to- 
day. It will prove a good investment 
and you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are enlisted in a noble 
cause, 


Revolutionary Trend of Foreign Labor 


oO 


Need of Careful Study of Problem, 


Importance of Which Is Growing 
3y DANIEL CHAUNCEY BREWER, BOSTON 


W E are living in extraordinary and 
perilous times, and the fact that 
the statement has become a platitude 
makes it the more alarming because it 
is evident that people do not recognize 
the significance of that which their 
tongues repeat, and are therefore tak- 
ing no requisite action. 

lt is my purpose: 

1, To point out that which is disturb- 
ing or alarming in the outlook; you will 
find that it culminates for you as tex- 
tile manufacturers, if not also as citi- 
zens, in the Revolutionary Trend of 
Foreign Labor. 

2. To indicate avenues of escape, and 

To suggest’ a reason which may 
appeal to you as business men, why you 
should do the things which are un- 
doubtedly for your safety and well-be- 
ns 


\mong the disturbing phenomena I 
shall mention only the great world war 


that pulls us into its sphere, if not as 
combatants, then as neutrals, with the 
irresistible drag of a compelling whirl- 
pe 
Who is there that does not recognize 
tency to overturn conventions and 
upset precedents? Even when it brings 
temporary prosperity it is regarded as 
be shaker. Ask the soldier, the 
r, the statesman what will follow, 
nly the unwise will answer 
vou regard the war as serious, how- 
( [ do not hesitate to say that there 
t ther facts and circumstances more 
serous. Of these I shall character- 
t three, 
lhe people of this Republic upon 
whose sincerity and good faith our in- 
lustries depend are out of their depth 
tically. Loyal to a government 
ned for a homogeneous and thrifty 
torate, in a simple and comparative- 
ngenuous age, they are so swamped 
their domestic affairs and the com- 
xity of modern life as to find it im- 
‘sible to give personal attention to 
tters of the utmost moment to their 
being. Asa result they have been 
Mtent to permit the shifty politician or 
self-appointed strategist to conduct 


their affairs. This drift if persisted in 
means ultimate anarchy or tyranny. 

2. Whether we call it the result of 
evolution or a mere bit of human er- 
rancy, the humanistic movement which 
expresses itself in innumerable phases 
from reasonable sociological reform to 
the reddest of red socialism, is so im- 
moderate—so unrestrained—so _ appar- 
ently ignorant of human history and hu- 
man limitations, that it may well be 
classed as the second of these perils 
—it includes the exaltation of class 
movements above national interest—and 
the never-ceasing agitation for that sort 
of reform legislation which might be 
economic in a different period or so- 
ciety. As we know it, it palsies the 
arm of the executive—places sentiment 
above law and morals—and puts a pre- 
mium on discontent. 

3. Add to these conditions the inva- 
sion of our industrial centers by twenty 
five million aliens, and you have a sit- 
uation which is not without the features 
of a momentous tragedy. Have you 
thought upon this strange and unpar 
alleled incursion? 

In an endeavor to lead your thoughts 
in an orderly manner, I have brought 
to your attention certain phenomena, 
any one of which may well deserve your 
best attention as citizens of a commer 
cialized Republic; any one of which is 
bound to affect the private interests of 
the individual. 

FOREIGN LABOR AND UNITED STATES 

The last of these—viz., the excursion 
of foreign peoples, introduces us to a 
discussion of foreign labor, after we 
have been permitted to visualize the 
stage upon which it plays its part, and 
the tremendous forces which promise 
to shape its attitude. This should be of 
primary interest to you as textile men. 

If we say of this kind of labor that 
it is practically one with the foreign 
population, because in the last analysis 
the family of the workman or work- 
woman must be identified with the la 
borer, we shall not be far out of the 
way. 

It follows—that foreign labor sought 
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WHAT THE TURBO 
HUMIDIFIER HAS DONE 


is your assurance what it will do 


It has humidified and satisfied 


It didn’t matter whether the mill was old or 


new, low or high posted, the Turbo with its 
freedom from drain pipes, casings, cloths, 


mantles, etc., met the requirements for which 


it Was installed. 


It paid for itself 


By giving the right degree of humidity, 1n- 
creasing the efficiency of operatives, increas- 
ing the quality of the product and decreasing 
the quantity of seconds. One superintendent 
states that his $3000 system paid for itself in 
nine months. 


It became an investment instead of an 
expense 


The Turbo restored to the yarn its natural 
moisture—legitimate “ regain” worth much 
money a year with practically no expense for 


repairs or maintenance. 


It eliminated fly and static electricity 


The Turbo put an end to oozy yarn. 


MOREOVER 


The Turbo is neat, simple, shadowless, and can be 
put in out of the way places in cramped quarters 
Because it has few parts, vet enough, the Turbo is 
the troubleless humidifier. 


Our catalog tells much—but one of our engineers will 
be pleased to call and give you such information as you 


desire, placing you under no obligation whatever. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
J. S. Cothran, Mgr. Southern Office, Charlotte, N. G. 


P.S._If you want Automatic Humidity Control, we've got it. 











FOUR BASE) OVEN 
Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep 


There are three sizes of Emerson 
Conditioning Ovens, the Four 
Basket and the Single Basket Ovens 
being equipped with large baskets 
for bulky matenial’and the Eight 
Basket Oven with small baskets. 


















BALTIMORE, MD. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EMERSON CONDITIONING OVENS 


Do You Test Your Textile 
Materials for Moisture? 


The Use of One of Our Conditioning Ovens for 
This Purpose Will Place Your Mill on an 
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Efficient Basis 


Neglect to Account for Moisture Results in Losses 
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noieon: san euaemiae aie 
The Emerson Conditioning Ovens 
are all electrically heated and can 
be fitted to operate on either 
A.C. or D. C. circuits. Write 


7 Emerson Apparatus Co. 


SINGLE BASKET OVEN 251”°Causeway St. Boston, Mass. 


Basket 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep 
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_ The Fairbanks Company = Ar 


tfo ord 


Makes unnecessary any 
additions or calculations 
of any kind in the read- 


ing of the correct weight. 


Note magnified portion 
indicating clearly a di- 
rect reading of 467 lbs. 


15 inch Diameter Dial 
Divisions 1-4 inch apart 


Large clear figures 


THE MOST HIGHLY DEVELOPED MACHINE OF ITS TYPE FOR 
MODERN QUICK WEIGHING SERVICE 


Capacities 2,000 lbs. by | lb. up to 10,000 Ibs. by 5 lbs. 
No Springs—No Tapes 


Full capacity—Direct Reading— 


Ask for catalogue and complete details 


New Orl i Paterson London 
New: Pittsburgh Glasgow 
New ve rk Providence Hamburg 
Philadelphia oyracuse 


aris 
Havana 
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Fairbanks Patented Full Capacity Direct Reading Dial Indicator 





Fairbanks Warehouse All-Metal Self-Contained 
Dial Scale With Suspended Platform 
Platform 48” x 49” Capacity 5,000 Lbs. 
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the United States to better its condi- 
tion—to escape intolerable restraints— 
with an expectation that America 
meant the sort of liberty which is akin 
to license, and too often with a hatred 
of all government; that because of ex- 
perience with thieving agencies, pa- 
drones and innumerable exploiters, 
within thirty days after landing, it be- 
‘ame and is—sore, angry and dissatis- 
fied—a condition which your great in- 
terests, with those of others employing 
labor, could have modified if they had 
brought pressure to bear upon Congress 
to provide for regulation of the incom- 
ing immigrant tide, or, in default of 
this, had provided private agencies to 
perform a duty, the cost of which would 
not have been a bagatelle to the finan- 
ial burden you are compelled to bear 
as a result of prevailing discontent. 

That which you and the American 
people have neglected to do, others are 
performing for you, but with far dif- 
ferent ends in view. I refer to the an- 
archist and the enemy of society en- 
couraged in America as in no land on 
the globe by crazed theorists and vis- 
ionaries. Do you doubt the statement? 
\sk some sane director of public safe- 
ty—not the hired spy whom some 
manufacturers employ, and who is gen- 
rally known as well as he is hated by 
these people—to take you to their fo- 
ums. You will find one topic of con- 

ersation. It may be summed up in a 
startling word—a godsend to some na- 
tions—but a detestable word when used 
n a land consecrated to human free- 
dom—Revolution. I say summed up in 
the word Revolution. It is not always 
so phrased. Sometimes the debaters 
discuss the sharing among themselves 
of your property—sometimes the de- 
fiance of law—sometimes license. It 
matters littlke—the trend is one way and 

, it is Revolutionary. 

Such feeling of the pulse in public 
meetings, joined to actual experience at 
times when the mob threatens control— 

rings us face to face with an actuality 

a condition not a theory—the trend of 
foreign labor toward Revolution. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOR TREND 

Shall we consider the significance of 
this trend? 

1. It means that something has not 
heen done by those who use foreign la- 
ior, and whose neighbors use foreign 

ibor—(we are all in the same vessel, 
for distrusted social reforms, mischiev- 
ous but supposed to be corrective legis- 
lation, a conflagration—affect the guilt- 
less as well as the guilty). 

2. The persistence and acceleration of 
the trend, if it may be so characterized, 
mean that no steps are being taken 
to divert the attention of men and wom- 

n who are seeing red, and who would 

illingly follow wiser leaders, if op- 
portunity offered. 

3. Its unfettered drift means a com- 

climax, if there are regions where 
reign labor dominates “numerically, 

d where the whole people are per- 

cated with a desire for some new 

ng and a distrust of the institutions 
ovided by the fathers. 

+. It means, since such labor does 

minate the industrial States of the 

nion—(those of you who come from 
vns where eighty per cent. of the peo- 

are foreign-born, or are of foreign 

rentage, know this to be true)—un- 
s there be action as quick and decisive 
when the arm of God is outstretched, 
tual Revolution more fearsome and 
eadful than anything that the para- 
apher who writes of present condi- 
ns abroad can depict. 

[ am not going to apologize for what 

hers may be pleased to call Pessimism. 


I wish rather to find a way out. By ac- 
tual experience I have known thirty 
thousand foreign workmen, talking a 
score of languages, having the profound 
sympathy of estimable people because 
they were doing without understanding 
that which would work their own de- 
struction, on the edge of committing 
frightful crimes in the belief they were 
doing God’s service. No nightmare can 
be more dreadful. I have further been 
cognizant through the reports of 
trusted agents at a time when a dozen 
towns were in various States of dis- 
turbance, volley firing in the streets, 
shooting from tenement windows, and 
the like—to know that a hundred other 
towns were in a ferment. The public 
saw the blaze of the larger conflagra- 
tions it did not see the fire spreading 
through the grass. Such incidents taken 
in connection with the helpless stupid- 
ity evidenced by our own people, is to 
my mind convincing. We are driving 
on rocks, and the rocks are not so very 
far ahead. 
METHODS OF SOLUTION 

Are there avenues of escape? Yes 
but not along the lines adopted by big 
business in this country when it comes 
to handling human problems, and which 
may be summed up as arbitrary, patron- 
izing, or unbelievably trustful. 

[ am in a position to know this 
through personal knowledge of the ex- 
periences of the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants, organized in 
1908 to do what it might to separate 
well-intentioned immigrants from their 
enemies and ours, and thus safeguard 
American institutions, including Ameri- 
can business—(representing capital and 
labor). 

It is a matter of record that the di 
rectors of this association after vigor 
ously seeking at docks and in the so- 
called foreign colonies to block exploit- 
ation of newcomers, and this revolu 
tionary trend to which allusion has been 
made, begged American manufacturers 
and capitalists to address themselves to 
this tremendous problem by giving it 
their personal attention and adopting 
the same measures which long since s« 
cured for them the title of Captains of 
Industry. 

The response has been—recognition 
of the status—and but little mor« 
“Your premises are correct,” said a 
railroad president, who voiced prevail- 
ing sentiment, “and your conclusions 
are logical. Let us await the issue!” 
So with marked exceptions, among 
which may be counted a few far-sighted 
textile men, capitalists with their eyes 
open—adopt the peonage system of 
Western Pennsylvania tried out by the 
slaveholders of the South prior to the 
Civil War (that is the arbitrary meth 
od); farm out a humanistic propaganda 
to technically trained theorists who 
promise to be good as long as they may 
be spared a lot of money and play at 
scientific management (that is the pat- 
ronizing method); or follow’ each 
other in the same bleating confidence 
which characterizes sheep which are 
driven to the shambles. (That is the 
trustful method.) 

It does not take a very acute mind, 
provided it is possessed of the fact we 
are discussing together, a long time to 
decide that all such measures or lack of 
policy emphasize the approaching dan 


ger. 


~ 


PRACTICAL REMEDIES SUGGESTED 

May I submit what I believe to be 
more practical avenues? 

1. The ridding ourselves of the feel 
ing that God will, without our assist- 
ance, meet the arguments of those re 
spectable citizens whose academic ut- 
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Model K Warp Tying Machine 


This machine is portable as shown 
in the illustration. It operates at the 
rate of 250 knots per minute and in 
the hands of a capable operator will 
increase loom production and save 
enough labor to pay for itself in a 


short time. 


fashioned 


Why 


methods when you can do more and 


cling to old 


better work with modern machinery. 


Write us for particulars 


Barber-Colman Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Main Office and Factory 
Rockford, Ill. 
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ANY a textile plant is losing otherwise good 

How Much Does M profit by “too many spoiled goods.” The 
Impure Water water used for dyeing, bleaching, scouring or fin- 
ishing plays a mighty important part. The success 

Cost You ? of many mills hinges more on a pure water supply 


than on any other factor. What we propose is for 
you to allow one of our engineers to examine con- 
ditions at your plant. It costs you nothing and 
may lead to definite recommendations of value. 


Naturally we have as our aim the installation of 
Hungerford Filters, the textile industry’s standard 
water purifier. But you can be satisfied that if a 
Hungerford Filter isn’t needed, it won’t be recom- 
mended. 


HuncERFORD & TERRY, INc. 


Filter Manufacturers 


Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GRAVITY FILTER 
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The Enormous New Mills a the Naumkeag — Cotton Co. 
are completely equipped with 


HOWARD TOWER CLOCKS and WATCHMAN CLOCKS 


The Howard Installations in this mode 
- plant include: 


A large 3-dial Tower Clock 
15 Clocks with 2 ft. dials 
2 oe 


8 in. 











4 ee ae 14 sé ee 
se ee 12 sé ee 
' anda 25 station Watchman Clock 
| System. 


If a better system were obtainable this 
. Company would have it 


NAUMBKEAG SPINNING MILL (SOUTH SIDE) SHOWING WEAVE SHED TOWER WITH HOWARD CLOCK 


This is but one of the scores of textile mills that have installed Howard Tower Clocks and Watchman Clocks after the most careful 
investigation and comparison. 


The leading concerns in every industry have long recognized the supremacy of Howard Clock Service. 


Howard Watchman Clocks will Save You a Large Percentage on Your Insurance 
Write for Our Mill Catalog 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY Boston New York Chicago 
1842 “4 Leaders Then—————Leaders Now ™E 1916 
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ances give aid and comfort to the 
lvanced socialist. 
2. The assumption of the fact as an 
5 nomic principle that the non-English 
f eaking unit in our mills has a dollar 
lue as well as machines, and requires 
same expenditure and attention in 
ler that it may be used to advantage 
ind the adoption of a policy in con- 
rmity therewith. 
3. The frank recognition of ‘the facts 
it non-acquaintance with the English 
nguage makes foreign labor, now open 
incendiary leadership, nothing more 
less than a combustible, which can 
taken into a factory only under prop- 
safeguards — and suitable action 
reafter. 
$, An appreciation, which is reflected 
= in policy, of foreign labor as human, 
: | I say this in defiance of the cheap 
or delusion—that there is money in 
keeping a person stupid because he or 
she costs less, and is only needed to per- 
rm a perfunctory act—for the pro- 
= ponent or his stockholders will general- 
lose in other ways more than is 
E made. Without such an insight you are 
| hound to let others line up against you 
the forces you should win. 

The doing away with the notion 
hat because you employ only skilled 
labor—skilled labor that lights the 
7 match which fires the foreign labor 
E i rushpile—you have nothing to do with 
= 3 such of your community troubles as 
= arise through the presence of foreign 














bat T 

immediate getting together. 
[his uoes not apply to textile men only. 
It is for all employers of aliens. Noth- 
ing disconcerts the student of affairs 
more than the length to which individ- 
ualism is carried by factory owners. 
Skilled labor organizes, discusses public 
matters, listens to informing papers and 
grows mentally and forcefully. For- 
eign employees speaking forty lan- 
vuages find ways and means to act to- 
gether. Social workers know how to 
work in concert, although no two have 
the same outlook, and a _ considerable 
proportion of them are, shall I say, 
“ difficult”—but the employers of labor 
em unable to find common ground 
anywhere, unless it be in the use of 
measures which threaten to entangle 
-- rather than extricate. If reform here is 
= impossible, all other suggestion which 


SE 





been or shall be made is hopeless. 
; ; Gentlemen, there are things to be done 
in your community to check the existing 
lutionary trend which require you 
t in unison 
\rrange after you are organized 
ve certain matters affecting the 
ire of your foreign help, to com- 
s of right minded business men 
have your confidence. Manufac- 
to-day is a different proposition 
what it was in the time of your 
Social unrest, political ma- 
ering, revolutionary propaganda all 
i direct bearing upon the vested 
st committed to you. Only the un 
man can handle these alone. 
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8 Lastly Wake to a consciousness 
that thousands of tens of thousands of 
men and women, trained to do your 
will, and millions of resources in the 
banks, will provide no passport to fur- 
ther profits and prosperity, if there be 
political instability, and spend your 
money and give your first effort, not 
corruptly but honestly, as you must do 
if you are loyal to American traditions, 
to guarantee the perpetuation of this 
democracy, and the institutions which 
have brought you wealth and honor 

AGREEMENT AND ACTION 

Gentlemen, it is one thing to suggest 
avenues of escape, and another to se- 
cure action 

“Even those of you who do nothing 
and will do nothing, will agree,’ said 
the greatest genius of ancient patriots. 
I do not wish to rest satisfied with mere 
accord. May I appeal to your reason 
then, even if I try your patience, in 
pointing out that, just as business can- 
not thrive that does not first address it- 
self to bulwarking the government un- 
der which it operates—so it cannot suc- 
ceed unless it is in conformity with the 
underlying law, which is behind sane 
legislation and binds our goings and 
comings, although we flaunt it for a 
time. 

t remains for you to take notice and 
apply the discoveries of masters of 
philosophic thought, and take in the 
concept that the moral law, which some 
of us thought of as a bogey in our 
youth, and the economic law are one. 

COMMON SENSE AND THE PROBLEM 

Ten years ago we were each living in 
our own corner, pursuing our avoca 
tions along right or mischie®®us lines 
as humor suited, but living to ourselves 
To-day we are living in a newer world 
than the one which gasped at the word 
Columbus brought from the West on 
the return from his first voyage, and 
must make haste to adjust ourselves. 

Listen—within a few weeks the coun 
try has suffered the last degree of hu 
miliation, by being caught unawares both 
in its external and internal affairs. The 
startling incidents which are now his- 
tory, not only demonstrate that it is 
quite possible for it to be caught nap- 
ping again and shortly, but in them- 
selves indicate a rottenness sufficient of 
itself to produce a catastrophe. What 
is possible for the nation is possible for 
great business—for the textile inter 


ests. 
We have some—not many—leaders 
unbounded enterprise —sagacity and 


skill. But we still need more common 
sense. Unless we secure this and apply 
it first of all to the exigent question of 
foreign labor—which is the most threat 
ening of all perils, those of our children 
who survive the gathering storm, will 
behold again through the dramatic pow 
er of some future Carlisle, a demagogue 
seated in the galleries of the United 
States Senate watching to see if the 
threatened Senators will do his bidding, 
and will find the incident crammed with 


prophe ‘ 


Caution Most Effeetive Accident Preventive 


= Human Element Must Be Considered 


and Operative Educated to Be Careful 
By MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER, WEST LYNN, MASS. 


] Ss a well established fact that most 
cidents happen to employes in in- 
when they are engaged in manual 

and not, as popularly supposed, 

they are operating machinery. It 
irprising to the average person to 
rn of the large number of employes 


t 






while handling inert tools. such as 








rs, chisels, files, screw-drivers, 


‘ 
wrenches, shovels and crow-bars, or 


when using wheel-barrows or hand 


hamm 


trucks; and that only the minority of 
all industrial accidents have their source 
in powerful or swift-running machinery 
Very frequently, too, it is the careless 


storing 


iling of materials, which 
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The Hamilton Oak Leather Company 


Hamilton, Ohi 
I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H 
Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry in regard to the 6-11 


Double Shedite Belt we purchased from you some two or thre 
} 


years ago, will say that this belt has been in constant servic 
where it has been subjected to very hard wear and continuously 
running in what we might say a very damp atmosphere, being 
in our tanning department. It has given us exceptionally good 
wear and has outlasted all the other belts that we have had 11 


this department. We might say that we have had four 


different makes of so-called waterproof leather belt in com 
petition with this belt and all of the others have failed to meet 
with the conditions that the Shedite has successfully withstood 
We can truthfully say that this belt is the very best that has 
come under our observation and when we are again in need of 


belting we will be very glad to give you the preference 
P. M. HOOVEN, 


Secretary and Treasure: 
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Shedite 
Leather Beltin 


This is a belting that possesses all 
the superior qualities of our famous 

-Cocheco Belting,” and in addi- 
tion is absolutely steam proof and 
water proof. No matter what con- 
ditions of dampness prevail, “ Shed- 
ite’ gives perfect service. 


For over 70 years we have been making 
the best belting on the market. 


Every sale is made under a guarantee of 
‘“ MONEY - BACK - IF - Nor - AS - REPRE - 
SENTED.”’ 


WRITE US FOR FULL DETAILS 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


71-73 Murray Street 14-16 N. Franklin Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


mi nn 


Universal Steam Laundry 


Portland, Main 


I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H 


Gentlemen: I have been using your belting for a number 
years and I find it the best belting that I ever had in a laundr 


1 


We use it mostly in the wash room on the extractor and 


ing machines, which is a difficult place for a piece of 
ing to do work and last any length of time I think of 
belt about twenty-six feet long, that is running on the 
tractor; it has been there over four years and is practically 
the worse for wear. This is one of the hardest tests that 

can be put to on account of the different temperatures that 
subject to and the steam and water ntinually ming in 


tact with it. 
DD. LiBey, 


Proprietor 
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The Cup of 
Death «< 


Count the minutes in one hot day that are lost (also 



















water) in rinsing out the common cup, allowing water 





to run until cool, and you will realize how far from 






maximum efficiency this part of your plant really is. 









EVERY EMPLOYEE IN YOUR PLANT IS 
ENTITLED TO A COOL AND REFRESHING 


DRINK. 
The 


“MILWAUKEE’S FAMOUS” 
COOLER 






will supply it. 






Your people are in better condition when properly 





refreshed to give their best effort and keep hammering 






toward the profit goal. ‘ 








From a purely selfish standpoint, if not from a 






humanitarian one, they should be protected from the 






ravages of disease which the Legislatures of progressive 






states have recognized in passing laws prohibiting the 






use of the common drinking cup. 
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Seventy page catalogue of Bubbling 


Fountains, suitable for all conditions, 
at all prices, is yours for the asking 







Rundle -Spence Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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There’s a 


Root Counter 


for every textile use 





Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000 


Stop Loss from Overruns, 
prevent waste, errors and disputes 
by counting automatically 


Hand counting is inaccurate. The dead monotony 
of it tires the best workers and ends in errors. 
(Suess work is worse. 

Can you afford either when you can count auto- 
matically and instantaneously with this simple 
and inexpensive counter? 


Can you afford the time lost because of short count 
or the material wasted by generous over-allow- 
ance? 

By means of Root Counters you can get accurate 
cost record of operatives or machines. 


They are adapted for every textile use whether 
you want to count the output of looms, twisters, 
folders, tenter frames, slashers, etc.; to count 
stockings, sweaters, or other knit goods; or to 
measure cloth, ribbons, velvet, or the like. 


Root Counters are small, springless, easy and posi- 
tive in action and fundamentally accurate at all 
times. 


Ask for Catalog T 
If you have a counting problem, put it up to us. 


Put In On Free Trial 


The C. J. Root Company 


100 Hemming St. Bristol, Conn. 
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wuses the accidents, or the careless 
vay in which the materials are lifted, 
arried about or put down, In many 
stances, accidents happen when the 
ersons are doing nothing more hazard- 
us than walking across a level floor 
going down stairs; and many em- 
loyes sustain injury because of neglect 
use safety goggles and other protect- 
devices furnished by their employers. 
ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS 
The report of the Massachusetts In- 
istrial Accident Board, relating to the 
tton industry in that state alone, 
rcibly illustrates these facts. Out of 
accidents reported to the Board, for 
period of July 1, 1913, to July 1, 
14, 7787 accidents were sustained by 
ployees in cotton mills. Of the latter, 
were fatal in character, but only two 
the fatalities were caused by machin- 
one by contact with a saw, the 
ier by contact with shafting. Of the 
76 non-fatal accidents, 2062—more 
in 26 per cent.—were caused when the 
rsons injured were engaged in strictly 
ind labor; more than half of those 
vere injuries caused by slivers. In ad- 
ion, 160 persons were injured when 
andling trucks or wheel-barrows, 307 
re hurt by protruding nails, 147 by 
s, 172 suffered serious infections 
m slight scratches or cuts, 153 suf- 
red burns, 87 fell down stairs, 509 fell 
hile walking on floors, 98 fell from 
ders or scaffolds, 11 were injured 
inimals, and 313 sustained serious eye 
iries, while 412 personal injuries 
from various other sources. 
hese few items aggregate 4431 in- 
ries, which shows that about 57 per 
cent. of all injuries in cotton mills had 
mnection whatever with machinery ; 
the almost 43 per cent. that arose 
mm machine operation, the majority 
been found, upon close analysis, 
be due to the careless way in which 
person worked about the machinery. 
\CCIDENTS FROM CARELESSNESS 
in considering machinery accidents in 
dustry generally, it must be kept in 
nind that their relationship to the total 
depends largely upon the extent to which 
he use of machinery predominates in 
the particular industry under considera- 
tion In some employments, a great 
deal of the work is done by hand, while 
in others, as for instance in cotton mills, 
comparatively little of the work can be 
lone without machines of some sort, 
and these machines are usually operated 
at a very high speed. While it might 
therefore be expected that practically 
cidents that occur in the cotton in- 
dustry would be closely associated with 
the use of machinery, the majority are 
tound to be due to carelessness of the 
rson doing the work. Moreover, most 
the accidents arising from 
ess could not have been prevented ex- 
cept by the injured persons themselves. 
lhose who know from. experience 
‘gree with those who have the data at 
iid that only one third and usually 
one fourth or even less of all indus- 
al accidents could be prevented by 
most complete safeguarding of all 
hinery in operation, of all belts, 
ns, gears and pulleys in motion, and 
ll cranes, elevators and other hoist- 
ipparatus. So that, while it is highly 
ortant that every practicable safe- 
rd that can be contrived, should be 
nted and put into use, the possi- 
less of preventing accidents in this 
are very limited indeed. 
O many people this statement will 
ve a source of great surprise and dis- 
ointment. They have been led to 
eve that the real hazard of industrial 
‘ivity is peculiarly connected with the 
‘tf machinery; they have been taught 
expect that the millenium in indus- 


careless- 


bes 


the 


trial safety will have arrived when suit- 
able safeguards have been provided for 
all machines. This belief is founded 
on an impression conveyed to the eye 
and the ear by swiftly running belts and 
pulleys, by the continuous whirr of rap 
idly moving gears and by the more or 
less incessant noise of intricate machin- 
ery in motion, The occurrence of an 
occasional serious machinery accident 
usually suffices to convert such an im- 
aginative impression into a firm con- 
viction that machinery is responsible for 
most injuries to employees. 
FUTILITY OF SAFEGUARDS 

But, as we consider the actual, under- 
lying causes of accidents and in each 
case endeavor to apply mechanical 
guards which might be utilized to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar accidents, 
we realize the futility of the effort, for 
it is apparent that the fault is largely 
in the hands and heads of individuals as 
workmen and not in the appliances or 
objects with which, or the conditions 
under which, they are working. What 
kind of safeguard of safeguard could 
we erect around the man who trips over 
his own shoe lace; who carelessly drops 
a monkey wrench on a man on the floor 
below; who wears a loose necktie or 
other loose clothing where it may wind 
about a spindle or shaft; whose judg 
ment is so dull that he continues to use 
a machine that is obviously dangerous ; 
whose sense of responsibility is so 
meagre that he will throw a box at 
the foot of a stairway or into a dark 
passage; who strikes a match in a room 
filled with inflammable vapor; who pokes 
a man in the ribs when he is working 
around swiftly running machinery; or 
who shakes a ladder with a man on it 
“just for fun?” 

Is it not clear then, that the majority 
of all accidents have their chief source 
in a Spirit of Carelessness? Much in 
dustrial enterprise is attended with haz- 
ards that are inseparably connected with 
it. Much machinery must be used con- 
tinally which can not be made fool- 
proof from a safety stand-point. Even 
if it were possible, it would be unwise 
to so surround red-blooded human be- 
ings with safeguards as to convert them 
into such unthinking mollycoddles while 
in the shop that they would rush 
thoughtlessly into the very jaws of 
danger the moment they stepped from 
the shop into the street. 

SAFETY BY HABIT 

So much has been said and written 
about safeguarding machinery that many 
have been led to overlook the funda- 
mental cause of most accidents and to 
seek in the wrong direction for the most 
potent preventive. They have usually 
failed to recognize that this preventive 
lies largely in the individual caution that 
makes the man choose the safe way by 
habit; they have pinned their faith too 
much on multiplicity of cleverly con- 
trived barriers of wood or steel, how- 
ever important they may be designed, 
to keep the men away from danger. 

How, then, shall this spirit of caution 
be made part of the consciousness of 
the average workman? How shall the 
most effective accident preventive be 
made effective? Chiefly, by methods of 
education of those individual workmen 
who are not cautious, by methods that 
have been used successfully in factor 
ies large and small, and that can be 
adapted to any factory. No one method, 
however, will prove uniformly suitable. 
Methods that prove workable in a large 
modern plant may not fit a small or 
medium sized factory with old buildings 
and equipment; unskilled and illiterate 
workers require much attention while 
the skilled and intelligent may need but 
little. But, certain fundamental princi- 
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This was the experience of a large 
Western knitting mill, using 
Stanley Solid Woven Cotton Belt- 
ing. The time saved in taking up 
the stretch on other belting, and 
the cost of fasteners, practically 
paid for the Stanley Belting now 
universally used. 


is the most flexible 


Stanley 


its peculiar lock hinge weave. It 


belt made owing to 


can be run over the smallest pulley 


without slipping or cracking. 


is uniform in thick- 


Stanley 


fect, steady drive assuring maximum 


ness giving a per- 
transmission of power. It is unaf- 
fected by extreme heat, oil, grease, 


fumes, etc. 


Belts under normal 


Stanley conditions wil! not 


stretch more than 2% 
usually taken out within the first 48 


which is 


hours of service thus avoiding fre- 
quent delays. 


The cost compared with leather belting 


is half or less. 


Write for sample and prices. 


Agents Carrying Stock: 


Baechle & Kunkle.............. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Badger Packard Machinery Co..... aaiimeniban Wis. 
Barrett Hardware Co.. ; Joliet, Ill. 
Busch-Scudder Supply Co.......... at ve St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Machinery & Supply Co. Des Moines, Iowa 
= e Supply Co........ Mason City, Iowa 

tum = CCE Detroit, Mich. 
Laity ‘Company icerinas inant Louisville, Ky. 
err ee Evansville, Ind 
Macan, Jr., Company ‘ Easton, Pa. 
Northern Machinery Co.... Minneapolis, Minn 
Savage & Love Co... e Rockford, Ill. 
Sioux City Iron Co.. eax . Sioux City, Iowa 
Sunderland Machinery «& ey ' ee Omaha, Neb. 
Vonnegut Machinery Co... + Indianapolis, Ind 


Stanley Belting Corporation 


38 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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The Saving on Fasteners 
helps pay for your Belting! 
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‘1H HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO. 


| 





" Manufacturers of the best types of 
ats ee 


FORMING, TWISTING AND 
LAYING MACHINERY 


which are adapted for making all kinds of 


| Cotton Cable-Laid Twine 
Cord and Rope 


G The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a 
NEW PRINCIPLE whereby the MOST POSITIVE 
RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy LESS 


SPACE than the ordinary type of machines, require 


| LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a | 
| MUCH LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. 


q The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Manu- 


facturers is called to our NEW FORMING AND 
ROPE LAYING MACHINES and also to our 


12-SPINDLE TUBING TWISTERS | 
and 20-Spindle Improved Twister Frame 
Descriptive Catalog sent on application 


HASKELL-DAWES 12-SPINDLE TUBING TWISTER 176 FEDERAL ST. BOSTON, MASS. 



























No. 1 and No. 2 Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths to three inches 
diameter and up to seventeen inches long. Suitable for various kinds of coarse 
goods, such as grass matting, cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all kinds of carpets, 
felts, chinchilla, linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose and narrow fabrics, such as wicks, 
belting, webbing, sursingles, halters, ete. 











No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins from seven-eighths to two inches in diam- 
eter and any length up to twelve inches. Suitable for all kinds of duck, 
upholsteries, tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


Builders of Textile Machinery—Winders a Specialty . 


4 







13th and Cumberland Streets ss 3 33 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





e Southern States. 
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ECONOMIC PAPER5S—Continued 


es must be recognized, and with these 
s a basis each employer can work out a 
in that can be as simple or elaborate 
the particular conditions may warrant. 
POWER OF EXAMPLE 
le life and energy of the movement 
s in the example and spirit of the 
iployer himself. Whether his plant 
so extensive that he must rely upon 
superintendents and tforemen_ to 
ich his spirit and carry its contagion 
to every department, or whether the 
; conditions are such that he has frequent 
} opportunity to mingle with his employes 
g ind personally influence them to be 
utious, the employer is always the key 
the situation. 

lhe employer’s next step lies in the 
rection of putting all work places and 
pparatus in good order, and of main- 
ning good light, good ventilation and 
easonably comfortable and sanitary 
rking conditions. Provision of safety 
segles, respirators and other protect- 
devices that may be needed, as well 
s the maintenance of an effective first 
aid or dispensary for prompt treatment 

injuries, must not be neglected. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF FOREMEN 
(he inauguration of such work may 
equire considerable effort, but it does 
involve expensive organization or 
even any organization apart from that 
ready existing in the ordinary indus- 
trial establishment. As a rule the em- 
loyer will find that all the safety or- 
ganization he requires is already organ- 
ized in his shop ready for service, await- 
ng orders, and well-fitted to do the work 
the superintendents who make up the 
executive staff. For his superintendents 
and to a still greater degree his foremen 
are already in close and daily touch 
with the work and with the workmen 
and have both the authority and judg- 
ment to supervise work operations. It 
is, moreover, the foreman’s business to 
nstruct men how to do a job well; he 
can also show them how to do it safely 
arelessly, and not only to correct 
even reprimand the careless worker, 
t also to bring his fault to the atten- 
of others so that they may avoid 
ilar practices. The foreman knows 
he green men on his shop force who 
eed timely warnings and instructions 
efore they start on new work, rather 
than “post-mortem” admonitions after 
they have been injured, and is usually 
familiar with the peculiarity of each 


pO emp] 


ploye and knows best “how to get 
t him” in order to make him careful. 
lhe workmen’s safety is clearly a part 
the foreman’s responsibility ; and who 
s so well qualified to look after the 
of workmen and to maintain safe 
methods ? 
e employer, therefore, may only 
to bring his superintendents and 
men together, call their attention to 
e character of the accidents that have 
rred in his plant and the injuries 
his workmen have thereby suf- 
| and throw on each superintendent 
foreman the responsibility of mak- 
ll work operations as safe as prac- 
e, and of weeding out the accident 
king tendency of indifferent or 
ess workmen. 
Ve must not get the impression, how- 
that workmen will be made care- 
y merely putting responsibility for 
the hands of foremen. sy no 
ns! As a matter of fact, many 
oyers will find that they must first 
their own foremen cautious and 
ince them of the urgent need to 
h their workmen to be cautious. For 
is usually been the chief duty of a 
eman to see that work was done and 
right; workmen were quite natur- 
expected to look out for their own 
tety. It may, therefore, be difficult 


at hrst to impress a busy foreman with 
the important fact that it is his para- 
mount duty to safeguard the life and 
health of his men while they are en- 
gaged in the economical ananufacture 
of goods. But if the matter is forcibly 
presented to the foreman, he will soon 
take this view-point. The employer 
must see to it that he does take this 
view-point, for the foreman is the logical 
man for the work, and has both the 
intelligence and ability for the task; 
moreover, his position gives him the 
necessary authority to enforce careful 
work, 

The influence of the older and more 
intelligent workmen is a valuable help 
which every wise foreman will utilize 
in training other workmen to be careful. 
Experience has shown that where a 
foreman has explained to a few good 
men the object and nature of the em- 
ployer’s safety policy and aroused their 
interest in it, they have in turn been 
able to make their shop-mates see that 
most accidents are not a matter of 
course, but a matter of carelessness 
which each workman has power to pre- 
vent. Such warnings find the quickest 
response because of their fraternal 
touch. Many valuable ideas, too, have 
come from workmen when they have 
been encouraged by foremen to think 
and tell about better and safer ways 
of doing work. 

PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 

Even men who have been taught to be 
careful will grow careless unless they 
are frequently cautioned. This is done 
in some large plants by printing in each 
issue of a breezy factory bulletin some 
interesting safety rules; but the cost of 
such bulletins may prohibit their publi- 
cation in medium sized or small plants. 
Safety posters are more generally appli 
cable; those with good pictures on them 
are more effective, for every one likes 
to see pictures and even the illiterate 
quickly catch their meaning. A simple 
description of how an accident was pre- 
vented in the workman’s own shop and 
a picture of the device that prevented it, 
creates an interest that gets under the 
workman’s skin and makes him want 
to obey the safety instincts. 

Signs that point out specific hazards 
help; they both teach individual caution 
and prevent accidents, lor instance, 
the dangers of live electrical circuits for 
apparatus are forcibly and indelibly im- 
pressed on a workman’s mind by a 
“High Voltage—Do Not Touch” sign; 
it will also make him play safe the first 
time he sees it. 

In addition to teaching a workman to 
be cautious in his work, he should be 
impressed with the danger of neglecting 
even slight wounds, for slight wounds 
occur oftenest and neglect frequently 
proves disastrous. Posters calling at 
tention to this should be displayed in 
every work-room, and some person or 
persons can be taught how to render 
first aid treatment to injured and sick 
employes. 

In presenting these suggestions, an 
endeavor has been made to point out 
practicable methods that can be woven 
permanently into the fabric of a shop 
organization without interfering with its 
ordinary procedure. It must always be 
remembered that the spirit and example 
of the employer interlocking with the di- 
rect-contact-influence and activity of su- 
perintendents and foremen, are the vital- 
izing forces in the movement. Educa 
tional efforts develop a favorable atti 
tude and promote good safety habits, but 
the manager or foreman’s action and en- 
ergy in the shop clinch the argument, 
put it into practice and make personal 
caution—the most effective accident pre- 
ventive—a reality. 
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HYLAUCEOUGERERERURE RCCL LL 


OUR SERVICE TO THE 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 
BEGAN ALMOST WITH 
THE BEGINNING OF TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURING— 
IN 1843 


BEGINNING WITH POWER 
TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY THE HYDRO EX- 
TRACTOR WAS DEVEL- 
OPED IN THE EARLY 70’S 
IN MORE RECENT YEARS 
THE SPREADER AND 
DOUBLER FOR COATING 
AND WATER PROOFING 
FABRICS HAVE BEEN IN- 
TRODUCED 


DURING THIS PERIOD OF 


NEARLY THREE QUAR.- 
TERS OF A CENTURY 
THESE MANUFACTURES 
HAVE COME TO BE RE- 
GARDED AS STANDARDS 
BY AN EVER INCREASING 
LIST OF SATISFIED CUS. 
TOMERS 


AMERICAN TOOL & 
MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1864 


BOSTON 
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The modern Reinforced Concrete building — th — ed homed buildings destri oyed by ent All windows are of United Steel Sash. 
Naumke: a Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Ma 
., Engineer 


FIREPROOF—SOUNDPROOF—DAYLIGHTED 


The modern textile mill must be free re complete stock of Kahn Building Products 
includes : 


from vibration, fireproof and thoroughly oe 
daylighted. The use of Kahn System HY-RIB for walls, floors, ceilings and 


Reinforcing Steel and United Steel Sash partitions. ; 
assure maximum daylight and hireproofness. FLORETYLE for reinforcement of con- 


Permanent construction 1s cheaper in the crete floors of great rigidity and light weight. 
long run because of low maintenance cost, KAHN BARS for reinforcement of con- 


saving in insurance and depreciation. — girders, arches, beams and joists. 
Then too, perfect daylighting and sanita COLUMN HOOPING as reinforce- 
tion increase output, improve quality of | ment for concrete columns, etc. 


workmanship and reduce waste. The UNITED STEEL SASH comes in a 


completeness of our line affords the proper variety of styles and sizes suitable for 
construction for every requirement. every need. 


Write for catalogs containing complete information and suggestions to pro- 
4m spective builders. A postal card will bring it to you without obligation. 


Products 





Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





cially fe waned, h or w metal tiles = 
2el in reinforced crete—depth 
2”. Standard ionattie 3. = sot and 4 feet. = 
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One of KAHN SYSTEM Buildings for Bemis Bros. Bag Burson ae Ce Rockford, a Built KAHN Fagle eee Mills, Hamilton, Ont. Built KAHN 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. TEM Sie ced C STEM Reinforced Concrete. 
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Technical Papers from Manufacturers Convention 


| AST Saturday morning’s session of 


the National Association of Cot- 
on Manufacturers’ Convention at New 
ondon, Conn., was set apart for the 
earing of essentially technical papers, 
s differentiated from those of more 
onomic interest. The latter were pre- 
ented on the preceding day. 
hree technical papers treating on sub- 
rf wide general interest to the 


There were 


ects ol 
rade and delivered by specialists in the 
ibjects treated. 

\nimated discussion followed — the 
resentation of the paper on “ Mill Ven- 


tilation,” as this subject is one which 


all times commands the attention of 
ill men, and on which there is natural 
a diversity of opinion. In view of 
widespread study of humidity and 
‘ir control, this paper, which dwelt upon 
e possibilities of natural ventilation, 
as listened to with more than usual 


Three Articles Presented by 
Interest to 


on Subjects of 


attention, and the opinions which were 
voiced upon its conclusion opened up 
channels of thought and investigation 
which may be of decided benefit to the 
practical mill man in the successful op- 
eration of his plant. 

The other papers, one on moisture 
conditioning of cotton, and another on 
the physical and chemical properties of 
the raw material, were not of as large 
intimate concern to manufacturers, but 
furnished valuable hints for the 
treatment of cotton The 


more 
successful 
last-mentioned was read by title only, 
as the author, Prof. William Harrison, 
of the Leeds (Eng.) 
unable to be present 


University was 
The three papers 


mentioned are appended 


Relation of Cotton Conditioning to Picker Fires 


Problems Discussed by F. J. Hoxie 
at Meeting of National Association 


ALUABLE observations have been 
made by Mr. Hoxie on ‘problems 
mnected with textile manufacturing, 
nd TexTILE Wort_p JOURNAL readers 
will recall his articles, “ Humidity a 
Factor in Cotton Picker Fires” and 
‘Convenient Method of Measuring 
Moisture in Cotton,” published in the 
May 6, 1916, and June 3, 1916, issues. 
rhe paper presented last week at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers contains a prac- 
tical suggestion for the application of 
the convenient method of measuring 
moisture to the problem of picker fires. 
Mr. Hoxie stated that several causes 
from which fires originated also result 
in damage to goods and interruption 
manufacturing processes before they 

e progressed sufficiently far to 
Some of these causes have 
heen, from business considerations, 1n- 
Among them 
certain processes of cotton dyeing 
which weaken the fabric before the 
temperature of ignition is reached. 
Study will doubtless reveal that other 
sources of fire, less apparent in their 


ise fire, 


stigated and removed. 


operation, may also be associated with 
ineficiency in manufacturing. The in 
terest of the manufacturer in eliminat- 
ing the causes of such fires will be as 
uch or more than that of the insur- 
nce companies. A part of the cotton 
picker fires which are caused by ex- 
treme conditions of dryness or moisture 
vill probably be found to belong to 
class 
HUMIDITY AND FIRES 
When a curve of the picker fires oc- 
curring in each of the twelve months 
the year is plotted for a group of 
mills located in a northern latitude, this 
curve has a surprising constancy of 
m, the high and low points occurring 
proximately the same months for 
rent years, if a sufficient number 
res are taken to produce a reason 
smooth curve. 
here is a well marked parallelism 
een the humidity and picker fire 
and an explanation suggested for 
relation between picker fires and 
‘idity is that when cotton is dried 
ssively by the moistyre-free air of 
ter it can be ignited by a much 
ller spark than when it contains 
re moisture. To demonstrate this, 
ks from a large induction coil were 
ed through cotton of varying de- 
s of dryness. That which had been 
hy being kept in a desiccator over 


strong sulphuric acid could be ignited 
more readily, and showed a greater ten 
dency for fire to flash over its surface 
than the same cotton after being al 
When cot 
moist it 
limp and tends to pack and wind up on 


the moving parts of the pickers, there 


lowed to absorb moisture 


ton is excessively becomes 


by causing fires by rubbing 

Excessive moisture or dryness in the 
cotton as received is undoubtedly a face 
tor in fires. The new cotton as_ re¢ 
ceived in December and January may 


contain a considerable excess of mois 





F. J. HOXIE 


ture If this moist cotton is handled 
in a picker room with air at more than 
80 per cent. relative humidity, it cannot 
dry appreciably, and = fires may be 
caused by its tendency to wind up in 
the picker. 

Both excessive dryness and excessive 
moisture may be found simultaneously 
in the winter months at different mills. 
Occasionally a long period of very cold 
weather, continuing toward the first of 
April, may dry out the cotton suf 
ficiently to cause fires Trom excessive 
dryness in a considerable number of 


mills at the same time, thereby causing 
a peak in the picker fire curve 
ELECTRICAL CHARGE IN COTTON 
When cotton which is in equilibrium 
with the moisture of the air, which 1s 
below 30 per cent. relative humidity, is 
agitated or rubbed, it acquires an elec- 


Authorities 
Members 


trical charge which it holds for some 
time. Cotton cloth drawn rapidly over 
coils of steam pipes in such an atmos 
phere will charge the body of a person 
standing near it sufficiently to cause 
Cotton from = which 
the wax has been removed by bleach 


ing or 


vigorous sparks 


otherwise is apparently mor¢ 
active electrically than 


cotton, 


common raw 


These observations indicate that it is 
desirable to know something about the 
moisture in the cotton when it is put 
into the pickers as well as the humidity 
of the air of the picker room, and Mr 
Hoxie outlined the simple method of 
securing this information, which he de 
scribed in the June 
Wortp JOURNAL, 


3 issue of TEXTILE 


MOISTURE IN STOREHOUSES 
In order to get an idea of the 


proximate amount of moisture in 





cotton in storehouses in different parts 
of the country, and at different times 
in the humidity measurements 
have been made in Canada, New Eng 
land and the South. 


vear, 


It is apparent that 
the character of the storehouse, its 
tightness and location, may have a con 
siderable effect on the moisture in the 
cotton, For instance, a storehouse 1 
walls 
and plank roof, located in a narrow 


Rhode Island with heavy stone 
valley close to a river, showed for se\ 
eral months an almost constant relativ« 
humidity of from 70 to 80 per cent., 
while southern storehouses three stories 
in height, the bottom floor being on the 
ground and the upper one covered with 
humidities 
in June ranging from 77 per cent. in 


dark-colored material, gave 


the basement to 52 per cent. in the top 
story 


\t one 


houses of this type were in use, the 


southern mill where store 


walls in this case being ot brick and 
the floors of plank, with few openings 
in the walls, the superintendent stated 
that he had found the loss in weight of 
his cotton to vary in about the propor 
tion that would be expected from. the 
relative humidities given above In a 
few cases southern storehouses are in 
use made of galvanized iron, painted 
black. The humidity in one of these 
located in Tennessee, was measured in 
June of this veal and found to be 
about 50 per cent., while at the sam 


mill another well constructed brick 
storehouse, with plank roof and few 
openings, had a relative humidity of 87 
per cent 

Measurements were taken in a large 
southern storehouse which is heated in 


winter. This had a relative humidity 


of 74 per cent in the first story, 72 per 
cent. in the upper stories, and 60 per 
story. \ 
storehouse, which is heated in winter, 
gave humidities ranging from 45 to 80 


per cent 


cent. in the top northern 


Where such varying condi 
tions are found, they can be taken ad 
vantage of for compensating for un 
weather conditions; cotton 


from the moist first story being used 


favorable 


weather, and_ that 
from the dry top floor being used in 


in excessively dry 


dog days 

It is probably that heat in a_ store 
house can improve the working quali- 
ties of the cotton by more quickly dry 
ing that which is received in an exces 
sively moist state, and by keeping it in 
a more uniform condition, providing 
that the humidity ts kept under control 
and not allowed to drop too low 


Recording hygrometers and_ ther 


mometers have been maintained in tw 
New England picker rooms 
storehouse tor the greater part 

past vear. One of these picker rooms 


is located in a narrow valley 
river, with a trench under the t 
Chis picker room takes cotton f1 
stone storehouse with heavy wal 
heavy plank floors, also located near 
the rivet The relative humidity of 
this storehouse remained from 70 to & 
per cent. during the winter months 
The air of the picker room did 

below 35 per cent. or rise above 70 pet 
cent. in the winter months 


At another mill the picker room 


on high land, exposed to dry nort! 
winds, and cotton 1s taken 

house of wooden constructor wit 
doors at each end, whicl ire Kept pre 
considerably Che card room 1s up 
phed abundantly with mortsture 








BON AND RECORDING HYGROMETER A I It 
FOR DETERMINING PERCH 
E IN COTTO 
most of the air drawn. thr 
pickers comes from the card room 
humidity of the picker room rik 
considerably, sometimes lropping 


low as 24 per cent. when the 


are not in operation, and therefore mn 
air is being drawn from the card roon 
and sometimes rising above 80 per cent 
when the picker room. i omewha 
cooler than the card room 

Che first mentioned mill, with pick 
room humidity varying within narré 
limits, has reported but one picker fire 
within ten years, while the mill witl 
the humidity varying within wider lim 
its has reported five picker fires with 
this period 

In conclusion it is of interest t 
know what the desirable range of 
midity is and how it can best be mair 
tained There are two factors to b 
studied; the moisture in the cotton, the 
humidity of the air, and the relation 
between the twe 

Reasoning from picker fire curves is 


not infallible, but is based on probabil 
ity of the theory of chances 
the constancy in the form of the curve 
there is undoubtedly an underlying law 
and these speculations may 
form the starting point for more ex 
investigation. 

Cotton can be more conveniently anc 
safely conditioned in the storehouse 
than in a heap in the picker room, a 


considerable time is necessary for 


(Owing to 


prope rly 


a 


large mass to take up or give up water 


to an atmosphere with which it is m 
in equilibrium. In order to predict the 


behavior of the cotton in the pickers 


t 
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A PATENTED CONE WINDER itictestite'Trades 
2-B 


The future machine—WHY>? Be- 
cause you can make Soft and Flexible 


Fabrics. 


As sure as day is different from night 
so is this cone. 


So sure will you want this method of 
winding when you know the produc- 
tive results and have the practical 


ee | use of it. 
Pee par This is a valuable machine and 
ta 2 Ree the only machine that gives the 
Roane soveee ' wind with the free offtake. 


57757 


Maker of 
All Kinds of Winders, Spoolers, Warpers, 
Warp Splitters, Beamers, etc. 


JACOB K. — 2824 North Fourth aioe, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' WIN! HH NTTTETTITETEY mn 





‘Divecteaning Outfit for Plied Yarns 


1 e:e [a 

| ; ry = ea 
‘> ark De err Ry 
= 4 =: ie") a 





Standard, Heavy and Extra-Heavy Weights for all widths of Plied yarn warps. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRICS, DUCK, SAIL-CLOTH, JUTE, WOVEN BELTING, ASBESTOS, etc. Beam direct from 
spools or cheese packages to loom beam without intermediate operations. UNIFORM TENSIONS, 30% to 50% more yarn per 
loom beam. Saves time, labor and WASTE. Cuts down cost of production. Makes a FLAT, TRUE, LEVEL piece of goods. 


Goods made trom DIRECT-BEAMED WARPS show the highest efficiency tests. 
WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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to know the amount 
oisture it contains. It can gen- 
be determined with sufficient ac 


117 rtance 


e€ purpose by measuring 


elative humidity of the storehouse 


th which the cotton is in equi 


cotton in the storehouses should 
tained at that humidity which 
d to give the best results in the 





and the 
nd the 


tioned as to 


air for the blowing sys 
pickers should be so con 
maintain this uniformly 
timum until the cotton is 
livered to the card room. Observa 
ns thus far indicate that a favorable 
imidity for the storehouse is in the 
ighborhood of 70 per cent. with the 


condition 


TEXTILE 


air in the picker room from 40 per cent. 
to OU per cent 

In all study of 
tion with the operation of cotton mills, 
i final 
interest mois- 
ture in the air are of service only in 


humidity in connec 


the moisture in the cotton is of 


Measurements of the 


index of the 
show the 


so far as thev give in 
moisture in the cotton or 
tendency of the cotton to become too 
wet or too dry by contact with air con- 
taining too much or too little moisture. 

Further will be of in- 
terest in determining the best operating 


observations 


conditions, and when these conditions 
are realized picker fires from this 
source will long since have disap- 


peared. 


\LU Ventilation Without Mechanical Apparatus 


From the Paper Presented by H. L. Van 
Zile, C.E., at National Association Meeting 


| iN cussion of ventilating fac 

tories with little outlay for ap- 

tus and without cost for operation 

upkeep, no attempt is made to deal 

the question of humidifying the 

which is a most important factor 

textile mills. Rooms without lift 

ndows or with the radiating surface 

ted elsewhere than under the win 

s also presents certain difficulties 
application of the methods. 

is possible in many types of mills 

tilize the windows to admit the 

ssary fresh air. This is most read- 

complished when the windows are 

lift or double hung type and the 

ting pipes or radiators are of suf 

nt capacity and are placed under 

windows. 


PEN WINDOWS UNSATISFACTORY 
ryone realizes the fact that win- 
will, if open, admit the outside 


ut as ordinarily done it is unsat- 
working, and the 
ights and cold produced in 
way make it impossible to utilize 
this method of obtaining 
outside air. Neverthe 
e capacity of an open window 
room is rela 


istactory in its 


zones 


I ictorily 


ecessa4ry 


elivering air to a 


great and, as it costs nothing for 
tion, the use of such a means is 
le if the wind currents can be 
rly introduced and directed. 
suming room of 50,000 cubic 
apacity, or say 50x 100 feet with 


foot ceiling, with ten 4-foot win 

n each 100-foot side, or 40 feet 
ndow length, if the air 
side and expelled on the 
side the rate of delivery would 
be 5,000 cubic feet per foot of 
h for a total 200,000 cubic 
hour. With air entering at the 
( three miles per hour and 
ling across the room, the delivery 

required quantity would be ob- 

if the windows were raised 


was ad 


er 3 inches. As air is al- 

F motion and the records for 

; stern states show that the aver- 

g early speed is twelve miles per 

r over, the calculations based on 

§ hree miles per hour are 
itive 


é has windows on one 
ly, and there are no windows 
er openings for the vitiated air 
ut. a different situation is 
but it is still altogether pos- 
t requisite amount of 


room 


admit the 


nd also to expel the vitiated 
e window openings. This 
lled making the room 


air then pours into the 
dependent on the speed 

tside wind until such time as 
ir f the air in the room is 
further air can enter not- 
wind pres- 
virtually an 


he outside 


m is then 


air-cushion. Wind speed is always 
variable, constantly increasing and de- 


creasing, and when a lull occurs in the 


rate of wind movement the air pres 
sure within the room exceeds the out 
side wind pressure, and at this mo 


ment the current reverses itself and ait 
through the 


passes out same window 





Photo by Curtis Bell of New York 
HARRY L. VAN ZILE 
openings that shortly before admitted 


the wind. This action is easily shown 
by an anemometer, many experiments 
with which that the quantity 
of the current is, roughly, 60 
per cent of the quantity of the incom- 
ing current, the difference or 40 per 
cent.. being due to leakage under the 
and other small openings. 

The practical difficulty, however, in 
using mere open windows in the above 
described manner is that the incoming 
air creates a cold zone near the open- 
ings and draughts from the windwgrd 
to the leeward windows where “there 
are such. While in the case of an air 
cushion room, the incoming wind com- 
the air in the room and 
window 


indicate 
reverse 


doors 


presses all of 
comes to rest on the side of 
the room, so. that back 
draught of the escaping air takes plac« 
relief of the wind 
pressure, the air that has shortly be 
fore entered is expelled and the air o1 
the far side is not changed but re 
occupies the space near the windows 
It is necessary, if the win 
dows are to be used for ventilation, to 


enter 


when the 


with a momentary 


. " 
theretore 


provide a means for the air to 
producing cold zones’ or 
It is also important that the 
fresh air shall produce a cir- 
ill of the air which is in the 


without 

draughts. 
incoming 
culation « 


room, 
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APPARATUS REQUIRED 
Che apparatus for making wind pres 
accomplish 
simple An ai 
steel plate and is attached by a simp 


means to tl 


sure alone these results js 
] 


r deflector is made ot 


1e window casing inside of 


the lower sash. If consists of concen 
apart, thus 
six l-inch passages, having a curvature 
The amount of 
ing air is regulated by adjusting the 
height of the lower sash of the win 
dows. Theoretical calculations and 
actual experiments have shown that an 
air deflector of this size will deflect a 
6-inch current of air 90 degrees with 
only 13.3 per f 


tric vanes 1 inch forming 


of 90 degrees. incom 


a loss of cent. of its 
velocity energy or an efficiency of 86.7 
per cent. In the computation of which 
[ have already spoken, applying it to 
the typical room I have assumed, it was 
shown that the windows with a 
opening of a little over 3 inches would 
deliver the requisite amount of air to 
the room. If the windows 
equipped with air deflectors the open 
ing would be 3.6 inches, and by means 
of their deflection through an are of 90 
degrees the air would be delivered to 
the room not horizontally, as through 
a vertical 


ciear 


were 


a mere open window, but in 
current moving upward to the ceiling 
lhis vertical current immediately, how 
produces a rotary action on the 
air unit of the room, and thus there is 
circulation through the whok 
and the vitiated mixture 
leeward windows. In the 


a slow 
room passes 
out of the 
case of an air-cushion room this rotary 
action produces a circulation of all of 
the air in the and when a re 
versal of the current takes place 
through a diminution of wind pressure, 


room 


even momentary, it is the vitiated air 
that is in the neighborhood of the cd 
flector that passes out and not the air 


that has recently come in and has been 
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t te : . 

$1 drifted 
the 1 

\n import i ( 
fiector is that it is equally « t 
whether the curr is inWa out 
vard. In other words, it is as easy to 
get the vitiated air out as to get the 
fresh air in. Though excess pr 
in the room be very minute, the ap- 
paratus is still efficient, and conse- 
quently satisfactory results have been 
obtained in producing in such a room 
a quick response to a variation of out 
side wind pressure. 

HEATING THE COLD AIR 

For the solution of the accessory 
problem of heating the supply of fresh 
ur thus introduced in using windows 
in this manner, it is desirable that the 
heating pipes or radiators shall be 
placed between the floor and the bot 
tom of the lower sash. Such location 


obviously produces the most satisfac- 
results, for the heated air adjacent 
to the 


tects the occupants of the room trom 


tory 
radiating surface rises and pro 


being chilled by the incoming air be 


fore it is heated. The rising hot air 


and the incoming cold air mix near the 
ceiling and the cold air does not then 
fall on the heads of the o upants of 
the room. As the incoming cool i 

close 


is delivered in an upward current 


i. heat conductor and prevents the loss 


of heat by radiation 


SLOW RCULA 

The slow circulation of tl air in 
the room increases the capacity of the 
radiating surface, as it is well known 
that if air is brought to a radiator, im- 
pinges against it and passes on, less 
surface is required to heat a _ given 
amount of air than 1f the air should re 
main stagnant or should circulate sim 
ply by convection currents. 


Physical and Chemieal Properties of Cotton 


Abstract of Investigations by William Harrison. 


M.Se., Presented 
investi 


a” the past a large number of 
vations have been carried out on 
thre physic 

cotton, but 


wholly or partially unexplained. 
the author 


al and chemical properties ol 


many of the properties ré 
mained 
On this account carried out 


a series of researches on the subject 
and partly by the use of polarized light 
the application of colloid 
able to explain 
many of the problems. The paper pre 
sented at the meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers is 
a connected account of the 
work done on the subject. 
After a discussion of the physical 
structure and the composition of cotton 
fibers, in the course of which the author 
states that he has reason to suppose 
that American cotton could be modified 
in structure to approach Egyptian cot- 
suitable modifications in the 
methods of cultivation, which would 
probably result from  colloid-chemical 
investigation of the soil and of the 
fibers in various stages of growth, the 
cotton were 


and pat tly by 


chemistry, has been 


research 


ton by 


electrical properties of 
taken up. 

ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF 
Investigators have observed that cotton 
hen placed in water becomes charged 

Mr. Harrison 
has investigated the magnitude of the 

tric charge of cotton in various so 
lutions and applied the results to th 


COTTON 


1 


ith negative electricity. 


explanation of the mordanting and dy 


ing of cotton. He showed that the ele 


trical theor finds considerable appli 
cation in explaining the problems of 
dveing, including those not explained 

other theori There are four points 


Before 


National Association 
vhich must be considered: | he 
charge on the dye parti les; (b) the 
harge on. the fiber; (c) thre ize ot 
the particles of dye; and (d) the. sur 


face of the fiber, including that within 
its pores. There are many other b 
lems which can be explained by this 


theory, but they require further knovy 
eda of the last two fa tors, and will be 
lett for future investigations. In con 


sidering either the fixation of a dye by 


a fiber or the removal of it, the effect 
of the various conditions, 
on all the points must be 
taken into account, and since these fa 
may be altered differently many 
complicated effects can be foreseen 
ACTION OF LIGHT ON COTTON 

found that cotton was 
exposed to light in air that in addition 
to the so-called oxycellulose, substances 
soluble in water formed, which 
were of an acid character and possessed 
strong reducing properties 
of the small quantity of these substances 


reagents, et 


above four 


tors 
when 


It was 


were 


On account 


formed it was not possible to deter 
mine what the acids were It was 
shown, however, that the formation of 
these substances had an important bear 
ing on the fastness to light of direct 
otton colors 
HRINKING ACTION ON CO1 
\n investigation to determine the r¢ 
lative shrinking action of solutions of 
sodium and potassium hydroxides on 
cotton was carried out with bleached 
tton yarn, two skeins of which were 
placed in each solution and left for 
fi minute rl keins ! then 
\ d 1 the 
| i ed 
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VERY IMPORTANT TO SPINNERS 


In order to get good spinning and the strongest yarn possible it is important to look well to your Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


TT 


iH 
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We desire to call your special attention to Dixon Patent Adjustable Lever, which gives you : 


THREE NOTCHES IN ONE 





ii} 


mt 
' 






ni 


\s is well known, the old style Lever has from one to four notches, and it has been the 
experience of all spinners that many of the weight hooks are sure to be in the wrong notch. 


m 
i} 


(he argument has been made that to overcome this difficulty have only one notch in lever, but with the variation in cottons it 
also requires that in order to have good running work you should change the weight on rolls. Many mills have two or three sets of 


ms 


weights to meet this variation in cotton, but this means expense and loss of production in making changes. 





By the use of this Patent Lever you can change the weight on rolls whenever the cotton requires it without stopping your 


IIL IUUTOE 


frames; and, furthermore, always have a uniform weight on all your rolls, which is very essential to obtain the best results. One 
half turn of screw is sufficient to make the adjustment. 


wtf 
ni 


We can furnish this Lever in all patterns to accommodate the different make of spinning frames. 
Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO, Sy Arne tnton st ston 


“Builders of the Best” 


suit 





oy 


Our Latest 
Warp Mercerizing 
Machine. 

























lt has no equal 
for guality, produc- 
tion and economy 
and requires very 
hitle power to 
drive. 
The cut shows this machine 


as installed at Peech Sons & 
Phillips Co., Camden, N. J. 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 


Charlotte. N.C. 
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_ TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SPECIALIZATION IN WARPING MACHINERY 


has given us our position of leadership in this line. 
FOR YEARS THE NAME - 


ENTWISTLE on WARPERS 


has been recognized as a guarantee of 
simplicity, practicability, and efh- 
ciency. 






Every worthy refinement and im- 
provement of construction suggested 
by manufacturers and our own long 
experience has been incorporated into 
these machines. 


noe 


THWVMLSU4L 00 SRORREGGAGAAP ADGA AMD 818 HUARD 


Ss ee ai 
= The Fntwistle Ball Warper 
THE LEESE CLOCK THE LEESE COMB THE TRAVERSE DOG 

leeses from 100 to 1600 yards without set-backs or mis is similar to our regular Warper Expansion Comb, ex rhe new Dog arrangement was designed to mini 
takes. Each of the ten grooves of the Scroll represents cept the dents are made with eyes Every other thread : : 
a leese. The arrangement of the gearing is simple, the orf the warp passes through the eye of a dent, the other wear and prevent the breaking of Dogs. However, if a 
cut and leese gears are interchangeable. Measuring Roll threads passing through the spaces between the dents Dog does wear it i ver imple matt to replace it 
has ball bearings, thus eliminating strain on yarn and With the cam arrangement on our warper the comb is - : - = eee a See 
assuring accuracy. An indicating Clock can be used raised and lowered carrying with it the threads that with a new Dog With the old style Dog it is neces 
with Leese Clock if desired and acts as a check on same, are in the eyes of the dents forming a shed above and 
besides showing operator when end of leese is near as helow the threads that pass between the dents, thus sary to take the serew from the machine to 
well as the total yardage. enabling the operator to put the leese threads into the change 


warp. 


These three features—the Leese Clock—the Leese Comb—the Traverse Dog—stamp the Entwistle Baller as the leader 
in construction and in quality and quantity of production. Our new catalogue devised for the busy textile man will 
be found of value when you are interested in 


: BALL WARPERS BEAMING MACHINES DOUBLING MACHINES CREELS 
= BEAM WARPERS BALLING MACHINES EXPANSION COMBS CARD GRINDERS 


Established 1886 T. Cc. ENTWISTLE COMPANY Incorporated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LARGER PRODUCTION AND BETTER CLOTH © 


MONAGHAN MILLS 


Monaghan Plant, 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., July 8, 1916. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen :— 


1 














During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer Plant and now of the Monaghan 
Plant, I have used your “DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging 
from two shades on 80 x 80 up to several harness on fancy weaves, and your heddles gave us better Fa 
satisfaction than any other loom harness we could get. = 


NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS-EYE, which consequently means 
BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER PRODUCTION. 





Yours very truly, 
J. N. BADGER, Supt. 


Larger Production and better cloth is the most important factor in any mill. 


3 Above letter proves again that there i 1s only the FLAT STEEL HEDDLE able to accomplish 
__ this and when you consider that 85% of the new mills have been equipped with FLAT STEEL 


A HEDDLES and a good many changing over from other type harness to ours, you might as well 
give these facts your due consideration and ask “WHY” are they doing this. 
z The answer you will receive immediately from Main Office or the Representatives of the 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: 21st Street and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTERN OFFICE: 76 Dorrance Street, Providence, R. I. SOUTHERN OFFICE: 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 
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Stronger Boxes 


That Carry Your Product 
for Less Money 





<a = ee 


} 
| 


eee | 


OREADNAUGH 


“REBOUND Box | 


‘ 


, | 


| 
} “< 
CHICAGO =~ 


DREADNAUGHT 
Wirebound Boxes 


hippie box LO! 


‘ cyt high strong wood, 
< | do Lyle annealed 
‘ | CACC lled TO! 
i 
( ure thre ile ce 
he content 
l-reig) Charg Lhe 


iterial used in these boxes 


eo} i Reduced package 


neans mereased profits 


© Packers’ lime Vhe 

readnaught Box is easily and 
sembled, as shown in 
panving illustrations 


d Nail Bills—Only a 
penny nails are required 


sembling of the Dread 


Concealed losses are impossi 
Dreadnaught Boxes, as 


he wires 1n closing seals 


executive connected 
firm shipping their prod- 
boxes should mail the cou 
below for our leaflet, “ Ship 


sO? | conomy 


Chicago Mill and Lumber 
Company 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 








Put in the 







ends, nail 


INO 


Your box is 
3 Pack 
the goods, 


Close the top 
and seal the 
wires with 


—_ nippers 


INVESTIGATE! 


The Chik 
111 We 


igo Mill and Lumber Company 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 


Het \ Box } 
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that solutions of sodium and potassium 
have practically the 
shrinking action on cotton in concentra- 
tions up to five times normal. Between 
s normal and 8 N. the shrink- 
ing action of solutions of sodium 


' { . 
iydroxides same 


hve time 


hvdroxide is greater than of solutions 
; With solu 
tions of sodium hydroxide the shrink 
ing action increases up to about 6.5 N. 
(26 per cent.—47° Tw.), and then de 
creases, while with solutions of potas- 
sium 


of potassium hydroxide. 


hydroxide there is a continuous 
increase in the action up to 16 N., which 


is as far as the experiment was taken 
3 


In N. solutions, heating to 80° C. 
decreases the shrinking action of both 
sodium and potassium hydroxides. In 
16 N. solutions, heating to 80° C. in- 


creases the shrinking action of sodium 
hydroxide, but decreases that of potas- 
sium hydroxide, and at the tempera- 


both have the 
solutions of 


mentioned same 
With potassium 
hydroxide heating always decreases the 
shrinking while with solutions 
of soduim hydroxide heating produces 


ture 
action. 


action, 


with lower concentrations, 
but an increase with higher concentra 
tions. This latter effect may be due to 
the decrease in viscosity 
heating, for concentrated 


a dex rease 


produced by 
solutions of 
sodium hydroxide are so viscous that 
they do not penetrate the cotton thor 
oughly. 

The results also show that solutions 
of lithium hydroxide up to 3 N. have a 
ereater shrinking action on cotton than 
either hydroxide 

Lithium 


sodium or potassium 
in equivalent concentrations. 
hydroxide is, however, too insoluble to 
allow of any extension of the experi 
ment 

Solutions of tetramethyl 

vdroxide N (CH;) 40H 
shrinking action on cotton, but not so 
rreat as that of sodium, potassium, and 
lithium hydroxides in equivalent con 


centration 


ammonium 


| have a 


However, as this substance 
solutions can be 
produce a_ shrinking 
iction almost equal to that of solutions 
of sodium mercerizing 
strength, viz., 6.5 N This is the first 


is verv soluble in water 


obtained which 


hydroxide of 


time an organic substance has been 

nd to produce a marked shrinking 
t110n on cotton 
NATURE OI 


MERCERIZED COTTON 
\n account was given of an investi 
nature of mercerized 
showed that 
cotton is cotton in a more highly dis- 
persed state. Experiments showed that 
a change in physical state correspond- 
an increase in degree of dis- 
persion is caused by treatment with 30° 
Tw. NaOH, the effect being more 
with 40° Tw. Further, the 
degree of dispersion is greater when 
the fiber is mercerized without tension 
than when mercerized with tension. 
Further evidence of this change of state 
is afforded by observations of treated 
and untreated fibers in the ultamicro- 
scope, the mercerized cotton appearing 
to have a much finer structure than the 
unmercerized. 

The swelling of 


gation into the 


cotton which mercerized 


ing to 


marked 


cotton by caustic 
soda is analogous to the swelling of gel- 
not by 


cellulose mole- 


atine by water and is caused 
chemical action on the 
a dispersion of the 


cellulose 


cule itself, but by 
colloidal 
senting the fiber. The 


lose solvents is analogous to the action 


complex of repre- 


action of cellu 


ot hot water on gelatine and results in 
colloidal solution 
Discussing the cause of the shrinking 


he formation of a 


and untwisting of cotton fibers during 
mercerization, for which no explanation 
seems to have been offered, the author 

| from made 


stated that investigations 


arrived at the conclusions 


shrinkage is due to 


rie «ls 


that n Strains 
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within the fiber which become activ: 


when the fiber is softened by the sod, 
The untwisting of fibers on merceriz: 
tion is most probably due to the strait 
being distributed 
form. 

The examination of fibers in polar 
ized light affords a means of disti: 
guishing between mercerized and wu 
cotton. The corrugat 
distinct in unmerceriz 
cotton, are diffused in cotton mere: 
ized without tension and entirely mis 
ing in cotton mercerized under tensi 
The difference in appearance of po): 
zation also 
them, 

Taking up the luster of merceri 
cotton the author stated that it would 
quite easy to conclude that the lust 
of lustrous fibers is due to the sectic 
an oval section giving most luster, 
there is another point to be taken i1 


account 


partially in spir: 


mercerized 


strain lines, 


serves for distinguish 


which is of even greater i: 
portance than the section, and that 
the nature of the surfaces of the fiber 
since this affects both external and 
ternal reflections. Mr. Harrison’ 
views on luster were presented in p: 
in the article, “ Cotton and Wool F 
ishing Processes,” published in the Ti 
TILE WortLp JOURNAL of July 29 
HYDROCELLULOSE AND OXYCELLULOS) 
The action of acids is of importa: 
on account of the fact that it oft 


causes the tendering of cotton 
The substance produced by the actior 


oO ) 
FOC 


of acids on cotton is generally termed 
hydrocellulose, but the exact nature of 
it has not been definitely established 
The most important practical point 
however, is to be able to distinguish 
hydrocellulose from oxycellulose, 
product caused by the action of oxidi 
ing agents on cotton. The work carri 
out for this purpose was described 
Oxycellulose was the name first gi 
by Witz to the product formed by the 
action of bleaching powder on cotton, 
and since then the name has been 
plied to all products formed by the 
tion of oxidizing agents on cellulos: 
The author expressed the opinion that 


ap 


oxycelluloses are absorption compounds 
of peptized cellulose and reducing sul 
stances, and all the 
lected in this 


information col 


paper appears to bi 
agreement with that opinion 

It may be concluded from the points 
mentioned that there is no test at pres 
ent known which will distinguish be 
tween hydrocellulose and oxycellulos 
\s already mentioned, the only real dil 
ference between these two products lies 
in the nature of the products absorbed 
by the colloidal forms of cellulose. In 
both cases the absorbed substances are 
reducing agents, so that the reducing 
power gives no information of valu¢ 
To obtain a distinctive test, it wil be 
necessary to find some means of distin 
guishing between the reducing sul 
stances present in the two products 
There seems reason to suppose that in 
bodies are 
while in oxycellulose they 


hydrocellulose these 

hydic, 

acidic. 
SUMMARY 

It has been shown that: 

1. Cotton fibers are composed of 
ulose which is not physically hon 
neous, but having an extremel) 
structure. 

2. Raw cotton fibers are under s 
represented by a tension. 

3. Cotton fibers contain 
several different colloidal states 

4. The electrical properties of 
run quite parallel with its power « 
sorbing mordants, direct cotton 
and basic colors, and with the fast! 


cellulo 


of shades dyed with these colors 

5. The action of light on cotton 
= : 

produce 


substances of a reducit 
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which account for much of the 
ing of certain coloring matters when 
1 on it and exposed to sunlight. 

There is an organic hydroxide, 
methyl - ammonium hvdroxide, 
has a shrinking action on cotton 


is comparable with that of caustic 


rhe compounds formed by the ac 
of caustic soda on cotton are most 
bably absorption compounds 
§. Mercerized cotton is composed of 
lulose in a different colloidal state 
m that present in ordinary cotton, 
{ has a higher degree of dispersion 
is, a higher specific surface. 
The shrinking and untwisting of 
tton fibers during mercerization are 
to strains within the fibers, which 
allowed to act when the cellulose is 
softened by caustic soda. 
0. The luster of mercerized cotton 
fibers is mainly due to the fact that they 
e smooth surfaces, in comparison 
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with fibers unmercerized and mercet 
ized without tension 
11. The section of all fibers has an 


important influence on the luster, pat 


ticularly if such fibers have smooth su 
faces 

12. Hydrocelluloses are most pro! 
ably absorption compounds of celluloss« 
and reducing substances of a sugar-like 
nature. 

13. The cellulose portions of these 
compounds may have several colloidal 
states, according to the acid used and 
the method of treatment. With hydro 
chloric acid the cellulose is usually pe 
tized, while with sulphuric acid the cell 
ulose is peptized, 

14. Oxvyeelluloses are most probably 
absorption compounds of cellulose with 
reducing substances of an acid charac 
ter. The cellulose portions are usually 
peptized, and for this oxycellulose is 
very difficult to distinguish from hydro 
cellulose prepared by the action of sul 
phuric acid on cotton 


Lace Yarns as Made in England* 


Bobbin 


Brass 


Threads Ring 


Twisted — Double Spun Yarns 
By SAM WAKEFIELD 


HEE successful manufacture of brass 
bobbin threads on the ring frame 

ost difficult, because of the irregular 
drag and twist obtainable by this system, 
these drawbacks the majority of 
doublers accentuate by high speeds. For 


special use an actual speed of 7,500 revo- 
lutions per minute should not be ex- 
60/2 s0/2 1100/2 
ited speeds F 6.500 a 000 

1s 19 20 


ceeded, At high speeds, the irregularity 

e drag is greater; lighter travelers 
must be used, and these are more uncer- 
tain in their action. The rings should 
not, under any circumstances or for any 
counts, exceed 17g inches in diameter, 
and they must be kept in perfect condi- 

The travelers, owing to the heavy 
drag, must be changed frequently; 
nicked travelers are detrimental to good 
production. The rings most suitable for 


this range are as follows 
60/2 tol 
1% 
Lift CHORD ss 660:a)0-« er 5 to ¢ 
outside limit 
60/2 80/2 1¢ 
1% 
Lift BOR ac «chu keeuees ; 6 - 


twists for ring twisted thread 
S | be on the hard side, as compared 
with those of the flyer. For twists a 
useful range is the following 
60/2 80/2 100 
peesce = 82 34 38 


PAI ULARS OF SPEEDS AND TRAVELERS 


Speeds and travelers are governed by 
the qualities of the single and the results 
required. While under any conditions 
the speeds must be kept moderate, some 
e can be made for extra good 
qu of single. The following are 


tremes of actual working condi- 

ne mill, producing an excellent 
rassed from 94s combed Joano 
Egypt), is working 36/38 turns 

es of a twist test) with No. 18 
at 6,200 actual revolutions per 
nother mill, twisting 160/2 gas- 
m 145 combed Sea Island, is 
r 44 turns (calculated) with No 
ler at 8,200 (calculated). In the 
ase what is apparently lost in 
tion 1s compensated for in a rt 
of waste and a regular quality 
id; in the latter the quality of 
ngle assists in producing a strong 


ut the waste in broken ends is ex- 





\ 


With super-carded yarns the ideal 
speeds, for production on the one hand 
and quality on the other, are indicated 
in the following table, which may lb 
taken as a guide. With combed singles 
the speeds may be increased, the travel 
ers remaining the same or slightly in 
creased: 


Sooo reys 


1 21 21 22 23 24 


Half counts in travelers will be found 
most useful in this instance, especially in 
the lower counts 

The fatting of the rings has a most 
important effect in obtaining the correct 
average drag and twist. [fa heavy tray 
eler is used the doubler will very likely 
insist on a frequent stoppage for greas 
ing, and if he is permitted to use his own 
discretion opposite conditions will re 
sult: too much lubrication and too litth 


In starting a new twisting where the 


20/2 140/2 160/2 180/2 200/2 220 
1 114 
1 t 4 
0/2 140/2 160/2 18¢ 200/2 220/2 
1% 1% 1% 
5 ~ 4% 4 


details of working have to be obtained 
and noted after the correct and equal 
tension of the two ends has been arrived 
at, two twisting conditions must be as 


2 120/2 140/2 160/2 180/2 200/2 220 


40 42 44 48 0 52/54 58 60 


certained. Presuming the twisting of 
94s for 100/2—38 turns, two attributes 
of the resulting thread can be readily ob 
tained, viz: single strength, or what ten 
sion the single will sustain from the rol 
ler mip to the traveler, and the turns 
per inch. A record of the strength of 
the two single ends can be obtained by 
testing on the single end testing machine, 
taking tests from the wound bobbin (2 
fold) of lengths of yarn equal to the 
length or distance from the traveler at 
the midway of the lift and the roller nip 
The resultant streneth and the regular 
ty of twist will depend on two factors 
to be decided: spindle speed and travele1 


1 


weight and lubrication. Commence with 
a medium speed of 7,000 revolutions and 
use a traveler on the heavy side, s: 
No 1914. If the strength is to be 

creased a heavier traveler, Say No. 19, 
may be substituted, provided the break 
age is not excessive; or, if a much 


} 


greater strength is obtained, a 


slower speed with the heavier traveler 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Stands For 


Originality 


Progress 


Service 


Individual 
Drive, a_ particularly  im- 
portant feature, was devel- 


oped by 
Westinghouse 


The development of appa- 
ratus to meet textile condi- 
tions, during years of ex- 
perience in applying several 
hundred thousand horse-pow- 
er, testifies to the progressive- 
ness of 


Westing house 


Westinghouse furnishes com- 
plete electro-power equip- 
ment from Central Station 
lines, or from your own steam 
supply, to the productive ma- 
chine. 

Textile power experts, and 
service stations in the textile 
districts, backed by experts in 
all phases of electrical and 
steam engineering, guarantee 


the service given by 


Westinghouse 


Ask our nearest office 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta 
Boston 


Charlotte 
New York 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia 
Syracuse 
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THe ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
(jy) seisie™ COTTON WARPS 
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The Bayer Company, Inc. 
New York City. 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Importers and American Manufacturers 
of Aniline, Alizarine and Vat Colors. 














Offices: 100 William Street, New York City sroontyn. N.Y. 








EVERYTHING IN 


SIZINGS FINISHING PASTES 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 
STARCHES AND GUMS 





BELLICOS A A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, ry 
Snow-white. No freight on water. Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 


Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, Filling Materials, 
China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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ld be tried for satisfactory results. 
IMPORTANCE OF LUBRICATION 

‘ getting the 

neth, regularity, and appearance sat- 
wry, it is possible for the doubler 


ing succeeded in 


sarrange the whole result by injudi- 

s lubrication; he may neglect lubri 

_ excessive breakage resulting; the 

vement will perhaps be 

j ehten the traveler, and a 
| ken ends due to malattention will be 
| 
' 
i 
} 
| 
i 


petitioned 


side of 


red in evidence. This attempt fail 
the lubrication may be carried to ex- 
s, large quantities of grease being ap 
d to the rings at too frequent inter- 

result, two extremes of tension and 
ecessary stoppage of the frame. As 


1 ng lubricant there is nothing to equal 
i rm oil, its action on the ring and 
| eler being regular and lasting 

} Vomen doublers are preferred in the 
li king of these high-class yarns, and 
i twithstanding the legal restrictions of 
i| rking hours, compensation is found in 
er class production due to extra care 
ij ess waste. All the most important 
ster doublers employ this labor only, 


ery obvious and as the 
rns and machinery are light the occu 
tion is most suitable. 
\UXILIARY DAMPING DEVICE 
he construction of the creel and the 
ighs, and the size and position of the 
ers and thread-board, are similar to 
practice for flyer twisting, and the 
tents of the trough should have sim- 
r attention, so that the rollers may be 
kept moist. In this connection an aux- 
ary damping or regulating appliance 
may be tried with advantage. Take a 
strip of good woolen cloth, in width 
equal to that of the top roller, and in 
ngth about % inch longer than the dis- 
tance (taken horizontally) from the 
enter of the roller to the edge of the 
trough. A brass wire, sufficiently long 
to reach to the height of the top of the 
upper roller, and in a vertical position, 
screwed into the wooden rail of the 
trough front. The upper end is hooked, 
and on this is suspended the woolen 
so that it hangs over and in con- 
tact with the top roller. In the Stock 
delivery (and it is only applicable 
to this style), the roller will keep the 
cloth taut; excess moisture will be ab- 
sorbed, and a regular state of humidity 
result. 
BINATION OF FLYER AND RING FRAMI 
Between the flyer and ring frame sys 
s applicable to this thread twisting 
method which 
racteristics of both: of 


reasons, 


occurs a possesses the 


the flyer as 
egards the positive action, and smooth 

influence of the twisting member, 
f the ring frame, the increased 

In this machine the ring is driven 
band from the tin roller; it is pro- 
d with a groove for the’ driving 
|, and in lieu of a traveler carries 
s upper edge two short brass curls 


QUESTI 


Kguipment Necessary for a Dam- 


ask Mill 


il Editor 
et me know what sma damask 
ild be equipped for and the number 
s it would take to have one that 
run profitably What other ma 
would be required besides looms? 


ipital would be required to build and 
mill of 20 to 30 broad looms, and 
of that size be profitable? We 
ur vVarT 
Camden (2702) 
whether a 
mill of any kind can or cannot be 
rofitably. Much depends on who 
ning the mill and the amount of 
nce he has had in this work. If 
en” understands jacquard 


and jacquard designing he will 


always a question 





ma- 









equivalent to the curls on the flyer leg, 
in which respect it may be considered as 
an inverted flyer. It in ball 
bearings on 


revolves 
a fixed rail. The spindle is 
and bolster on a 
lifting rail, and is free to revolve. The 
bobbin fits on the spindle, and is held to 
revolve The ring is therefore 
equally as positive as the flyer, but in 
this case centrifugal force is nil, there 
is no lengthening of the spindle at the 
the lift, and 
overconic 


carried by footstep 


with it. 


top of vibration is also 


and bobbin are pulled 
the thread from the ring curl 
exactly as in flyer twisting and the re 
tardation to create the tension (drag) is 
obtained by means of a brake applied to 
each spindle. The friction of the brake 
can be increased or decreased at will, 
and can be regulated automatically 
Again, as in the flyer frame, the drag is 
uniform from start to finish of the bob 
bin, while in the ordinary ring frame the 


L he spindle 
round by 


drag is gradually decreased. 

This 
equal in every way to a flyer twisted one, 
and as 
the permissible speed is said to be sim 
ilar to the 7,000 to 
7,500 revolutions per minute. With a 
bobbin (ring) diameter of 2 inches the 
lift can be increased, owing to the elim- 
ination of the vibration, to one of 6 in- 


frame should produce a thread 


centrifugal force is overcome 


ring frame—from 


ches, There is here a saving in doffing 
time of two in three, as the bobbin will 
contain three times the quantity of 
thread, with the additional advantage of 
fewer knots. The objection of oily bob- 
bins and thread is entirely overcome; the 
bobbin being fixed on the spindle, no oil- 
ing is required to lubricate the spindle 
blade. There are, therefore, special 
claims for this frame: a thread equal to 
a flyer quality, twice the speed of the 
spindle, or double production, increased 
production, owing to one-third the loss 
of doffing time, and no oily bobbins or 
thread. 
MAKING THREADS 

\lthough in the earliest processes of 
making a bobbin-net lace thread the 
single yarn was gassed from the cop or 
bobbin and subsequently doubled and 
twisted, custom has so modified the pro- 
cedure that to-day the singeing operation 
follows the twisting. This latter may be 
termed the orthodox method, but there 
are variations from the system worthy 
of note and practised only by a few 
makers of this thread, and for special 
reasons. 


BRASS BOBBIN 


singeing the 
after the spinning 
process 1s expensive in regard to loss at 
of the fibers, but, 
on the other hand, a coarser single may 
be used which will add proportionately 
to the strength. Though more costly 
both in production and wages, there is 
not the slightest doubt that it 


method of 
yarn directly 


The older 
single 


gassing in the removal 


will re- 
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sult in a stronger and rounder threa 
from a given single than will the system 
ot gassing after twisting. If well gassed 
in the single and carefully handled in 
the doubler winding frame, no subse 
quent gassing will be required he 
method cannot be considered a commer 
cial success, but it produces a perfect 


thread 

One way ot gaining some advantage 
the twisting process is to insert the nec 
essary turns at two operations: tor ex 
told with a 


of 34 turns, the first twisting may 


ample, in 80 finished twist 
sert 
14 to 17 turns per inch, and the second 
twisting will complete the requisite turns 
insertion of from 17 to 20 turns 
per inch. One object of the division ot 
the twisting is that in the first operation 
a light traveler may be 


by the 


used: the two 
singles are not subject to the drawing 
effect of a heavy traveler tension which 
would otherwise occur at the nip of the 


roller. The method is one of 
1 
i 


Inserting 


a < of twist which will retain the 


natural elasticity of the 
prepare the 


exree 


} 


single fiber, and 


also two component yarns 
finishing 
owing to the increased strength 
imparted by the first twisting. lurther, 
the yarn in the first twisting and the 
soft-twisted thread in the second twist 
ing have the advantage of two applica 
tions of conditioning solution. It 1s to 
be noted that there is the additional 
cost of winding the thread from the first 
twisting frame bobbin on to a tube or 
bobbin for the creel of the second twist 
ing frame, and the extra dofting 
creeling expenses. 

AFTER FIRST 
method 
which consists in gassing the first twisted 
2-fold. Ly this means the usual gassing 
of the finished thread is dispensed with. 
The yarn from the first twisting frame 
should be well cleared, and in this case 
may be wound on to taper or bottle bob- 
bins for the gassing frame, and wound 
on the gassing frame on to cheeses of 5 
inch traverse for the second twisting 
frame creel. The intent in this method, 
in addition to increased strength, is to 
remove a greater amount of fiber than 
would be possible after the second twist 
ing. It has, however, another advan 
tage: the burned cotton fiber forms with 
the water a mucilaginous substance that 
adds considerably to the strength of the 
thread, in so far as it embeds the single 
ends and fibers during the second twist 
ing. If the gassing, after the second 
twisting is finished, is dispensed with 
(and in fact there is no necessity for 
this) the thread has a softer feel than 
one gassed after the full turns have been 
inserted. A single yarn of a poor and 
cheap quality may result in a more suit- 
able thread if subjected to either of thes« 
systems, and both processes are in us¢ 


for a heavier tension in the 


twisting, 


and 


GASSING IWISTING 


‘rom this arises another, 


to-day under special conditions. 













The clearing should be done 





tull number of turns has been inserted 
and passed the “ doubler’s ” hands. \W 
the class of s used fo 1s SCI 

1 ) t! id, S til x Lits sl 
cry ew ind ese sl u i eel 
etected 1 he doubler w ding Knot 
vhich i\ dirty of idly made 
1 ONIN faults to set th ciearel 
eatcl and oily varn can be detected only 
v the operative; but they are important 
and if thev are kept out, or separate 1 
the doubling twisting room, they will be 
more satisfactorily dealt with \\ 
any scraping tendency of any part of the 
frame, particularly if the gassing has 
preceded the second tw sting 

In the gassing and preparing processes 
no special methods are required 

DOUBLE SPUN (D. S.) YARN 

This class of lace yarn may be con- 

sidered as involving another variation in 


the method of preparing threads similar 
to bobbin-net 


hace 


hreads. The yarns 
are essentially gassed single, spun weft 
(anti-clock) way to imitate the twist of 
an orthodox 2-fold bi n-net thread 





Che single yarn has additional turns per 
inch inserted on the 


twisting frame, and 


after gassing is used as a substitute for 


the finer numbers of 2-fold thread 


Che term “dcuble spun” has no refer 


ence to the number of rovings in the 
spinning frame, but indicates that the 
yarn has been subject to a double” 


spinning \ mock double spun yarn is 


made on the spinning frame itself by 


adding twist to the normal, as in a crepe 


varn, but to a less degree 


This is sub- 
sequently gassed and prepared, but does 
not compare with that spun under ordi- 
nary conditions, and subsequently 
cially twisted to increase the turns per 
inch and the strength. The usual range 
and denomination of this class of yarn 1s 
from 60s to 100s, as 60/1, 80/1, 100/1, 
equivalent to 120/2, 160/2, 200/2 fold 
The range of additional twists to the 
spinning will be in the vicinity of the 
following 


spe- 


60/1 70/1 80/1 90/1 100/1 

18 19 20 22 24 turns per inch, 
They will vary, however, with the num 
ber of turns found in the single yarn 
employed, and this latter will form the 
basis. 

The arrangement of the processes of 
twisting and gassing may in this instance 
be varied as in the production of 2-fold 
Some of the largest 
and most successful producers of double 
spun yarns invariably gas the single be 
fore twisting, and again the yarn may 


bobbin-net yarns 


trom 
wound on to taper or bottle bobbins or 


in this case be gassed 


cop or 
cheeses without clearing. Only one gas 
sing process is required in double spun 
yarns, and the clearing should be done 
during the process of winding from 


twisting frame bobbins t package 


suitable for reeling 


NS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD 


JOURNAL. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries pertain- 


ing to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the markets, etc., 


are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries 


must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence 


of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any 


expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


of making a suc- 
otherwise would. 


a be tter chance 


soods can 
successfully with 20 
better chance 
capital 
would depend entirely on 


building to be used and the 


working on these 
operated 
there 
looms. The 


not le 
looms; would be a 
with 50 


for 50 looms 


required 


the class of 


locality \ brick building would, of 
course, cost more than a wooden build- 
ing, but the risk would be less. Man 





small firms do not own their own build 


ing, and in power also 


is rented along with the building. This 


of the best methods for 


many cases the 


is perhaps one 
a beginner as the capital that would 
have to be put in a building can lk 


used for operating expenses 
In regard to the goods to be mad 


it is assumed that damask table covers 
are to be made, about 68 inches in tl 
gTa\ For this V ork a 600 jar qual | 


would be pre ferable, witl loon 

ing a reed space of about 80 inches 
These goods would finish about 64 
inches. The cost of a jacquard and 
loom would be from $250 to $300, so 
that 50 looms would cost about $15,000 
In addition to this there will be shaft 


ing, belting, shuttles, bobbins, picket 
} j 


sticks, etc. The looms could be driven 


by individual motors which would elimi 


nate the cost of shafting and beltin 
although the initial cost ould be 
vreater, 


1h ee 1 { 
\ | e ¢ i} 


In a small mill of this 


ould be sent to the la t 
he finished. In fact, large mill 
send their goods away to be finishe 
Under these conditions ry littl 
wena tats would th | rhe 
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American 


High 
Speed 
Chains 


Use the sun— 
don’t pay for light 


You can save from one-half to tells of the exclusive process 
three-quarters of an hour electric which prevents cracking or scal- 
have proven to be the most satisfactory method of lighting every day—simply treat ing and gives guarantee as to non- 


44; * our ceilings and walls with yellowing in comparison with 
transmitting power from motors to line shafts or ZBarreled Senlight"—Rice’e Gloss 211 imitations. 
machines direct. Mill White. 


It is the only OIL paint giving a > . — . 


glossy tile-like finish. let 
Our booklet “The Yellow Peril” 


They are not affected by heat, moisture or greases. They are 
well adapted for cramped conditions, thus saving floor space. 


Let us have your specifications and we believe we can offer you a product 


that is worthy of your consideration. Send for catalogue No. 100. U. S. Gutta Percha Paint ee 
AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CO. 20 DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. hens 
THE ORIGINAL- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


POWELL VALVES [_era-mmr-arn 


@ (Execially The White Star‘Vate) Alia Chalnere 


Parsons Steam Turbines 
j WITH NON-HEATING WHEEL Show sustained nomy after years of operati 
The New Powell f odontal — 
a “Trenew” Valve 


Units built in sizes from 200 K. W. up 
Iron Body, Bronze 


Mounted Renewable Sage caw 


Disc and Seat Ring 
Easily Reground. 

3750 K. W. Max. 1800 R. P. M. 80% P. F. High Pressure Steam 
Turbine and Alternator. 


Two units of this size furnished Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For all Canadian business, refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.. Canada 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga El Paso, Teras. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Boston, Mass, Indianapolis, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. 














Note Hcrseshoe 
Disc ‘‘V”’ 


(Which Eliminates a Locknut) 





Is a great improvement 
over the old method; 
made in sizes 14" to 2” 
inclusive, FOR 150- 
POUND STEAM WORK- 
ING PRESSURE. 





ve 
i Irenew” Valv ia 


——, THEA WM. PowELL Co. 
| ve 


Chicago, IU. London, England, t. Loui 
“RENEW” | 


S 8s, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, fos Angeles, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dallas, Teras. West Allis Works. Santiago, Chile, So. 
Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn, America. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash, 
Duluth, Minn, New York, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


Oil and Grease 
Cups 


For Engine and Trans- 
mission bearings 


When the importance of bearing lubrication 

is considered,—the fact that the very life of the 

machinery depends on it—the cost of the necessary lubricating 
device becomes insignificant. 

The selection, therefore, of Oil and Grease Cups should be 
governed by their reliability in service; their durability; their 
ease of regulation and refilling. 

All of these features are embodied in Lunkenheimer Oil and 
Grease Cups. The practical designs, the high grade materials 
used, the expert workmanship and the years of satisfactory 
service which they give proves this. 

The extensive line includes Oil Cups with glass or bronze 
body, with or without sight-feed; and Grease Cups with auto- 
matic or screw feed, in bronze, iron or steel. From among the 
many types made can be found a cup suitable for every service 
requirement. 

Your local dealer can furnish them; if not, 
write us. 

Write for booklets No. 523 and 524 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 
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Look Into This 
Clutch 


and you 
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wont need to 
ask “why?” 


Textile Mill Men want to know how we dare offer 
Hilliard Friction Clutches 


on 60 days’ free trial and guarantee them to give 
better satisfaction for normal or high-speed service 
than any other clutch of equal capacity. 


JIONNIUALNLTHLAAMA 






The Secret lies in our Patented Rack and Gear 
Spiral Thread Combination which does away 
with toggle joints and other troublesome parts. 

We know we can save you money and are willing 
to assume all responsibility in proving it to you. 


Ask us about Ball Bearing Clutches 


The Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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THE LOW HEAD PLANT 


WITH 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 
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Constitutes a practical, reliable and efficient source 
of power. Smith wheels for years have successfully 
met every qualification imposed by the service and 
to-day with the recent development of the High 
Speed-High Power type are better equipped than ever 
to satisfy its demands. 

Whatever the conditions peculiar to your problem, 
our experience and advice will help you toward a 
practical and economical solution. 

Write Today for Bulletin Y 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


CHICAGO—76 W. MONROE ST. 


§-12-10 
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BOSTON—176 FEDERAL ST. 






CAN YOU MAKE A 
LACING LIKE THIS 
IN 3 MINUTES? 
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You could with a 
“Clipper” Belt Lacer 


Think of the time you could save on every lacing made. 
Can you afford to delay? 






A Ic stamp on a post card will bring a ‘‘Clipper’’ to you for a 
30 day trial, without cost or obligation to you. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 


1016 FRONT AVE., N. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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hrink an¢ Phere is no remedy that can be applied 
a : in this case Any chemical treatment 
qually upon the stripes as upon 
ids that were caused by th 


ine” of the colors from the 


pes into the adjacent white portions 


t} } t might be possible to give the goods 
eht soaping without any soda, and 
nse immediately, hydro-extract, 


dry as soon as possible. 


C75 tn | t DUMFRIES 
Good Bleach on Artificial Silk 
fit : : 
, Hosiery 
( t \ rt ; ; 
t Editor 
It is 1 generally known tl O1 m naking k h 
t n 
mos S¢ t t< t T ) lik I i t t I gar 
{ ( ns reat s ' 
: 7 to dved fab ec to scertain the 1S h ur ia ( k 
MINAS ness of the d te merst he | percentage of vd l 
to 1 1 made by tt 1 ss 
old ‘ This is the te 1 a s 
I left on t ‘ . ° S used it present is t 
the chemists of the great color orks eS? : 
ame ott + ; : ; : { he good in i > per cent 
to thosc aves that re like \ to ‘ ap ) th They have sino been boiled off 
i little saving 4 he m bol 
: 14 plied to tabrics intended ror outside } ire olive oil soap with the ame 
\ 1eT ( ylii¢ | 1 1 
: vear, also for umbrella goods, carriage iit. The goods are then put in a tub with 
~ Ss 7H) . 
ae d automobil. curtains, et Conse ent peroxide odium bath wit}! 
\ ) ifficient 31 , « acid adk o I Ke 
quently, by hanging the goods as ex aes REPRESS oe aged to mas 
th t “al a t} “g hat 
. . . . \ “ ” eutral lo iis neutral bath 
Ruonine of Colors in Shrinkine plained b Newport.” after thev had . 
’ 1 s ‘ 1 I 1 ided S per cent ilicate of soda The 
Cotton Goods oe washer in water and allowed to de helene gene A aad er tar 
ay et Oo CG 1) mhon , 
ain, the strong dissolying action of ft in until bath is exhausted or stops 
the water on the dye was _ noticed vorking The result as far as bleach 


Shield to Prevent Shaft-Laps This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices anu 
S “aay ; ; processes being brought out in this country aud abroad, that are of interest to the textile manu- 
tal winding of threads tacturers, It is not a list of patents but of improvements on the market, the idea being to pre- 
ind other revolving Sent te our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill 
: . e men. 
| ena ree f mucl Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and 
; . lerabl processes described in this department. In the absence of such personal investigation we must 
, t a Very = CONSICCr abt necessarily rely upon information obtained from those who control the machines and processes. 
] m is winding of We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department.— 


EDITOR. 


1 
makes What 





is " shaft-laps,” ; ; ; 
“ apes eoiepey Shaan Chis photograph was taken while the upou the stationary shaft shield, which 
. machine was in full operation. The in turn rested upon the revolving shaft 
emporary stoppage, in loss of a eee 
cchuaiieadcmial spring stee) clamps, which hold the within it. By many it is believed that 
is being a yulated, - - 
tim =p rit itl remoy ing 
mulated threads from the 
sibalit oft ft-laps oc 





ne makes continual inspection 
der that the machinery 
In good condition Where 


ds handled are of large value, 


i ilk onc rv. the ilue of the 
er considerabl 
ECTIVE PREVEN 
' 
t shield, recently at 
ri } by 1 t the | 
{ | ers N 
t¢ erewttl ] im 
et ctl ‘ 
1 it-laps. | 
| rade trom 
‘ 11 le 
] 
1AlCt Speci | 
1 1 al 
rositie 
ds tre win ' 
T SHAFT SHIELD APPLIED TO SILK SPINNER 
iis | 
pinning fram aft shield in position, are painted this use for the new shaft shield may 
; 5 : ; : 
white to bring them out more clearly possibly find even a larger use than in 
‘ , ind the horizontal chalk marks on two the field of textile manufacturing. 
removed of the shaft shields show that the The inventor is now organizing a 
pes . : ' . 
it it ft necessity hicks re stationary while the hatt lant to produce the parts in accord 
Ss « ‘ »] s within them nce with = the requirements of the 
the same clam AFETY FEATUR many different machines on which the 
revolving Another important use tor the haft shield will be used, and expects 
shield c« I nan shaft shield is as a safety devic shortly to be in a position to accept 
(or lower n line shafts. It entirely covers eacl rae or equipping textile plants of 
Lior f a line shait, 1 t only making Ve! kind Several silk throwing 
pull or f it impossible for the clothing « pera plants have already been equipped and 
: ’ ; } } j 1 j 1 s 
pletely L) tives to catch upon or wu ut suc { device has been adopted by a firm 
i la ‘ 1] it ossibl f prominent machine builders for use 
tl tationary rative in emerge! to ust n its reeling machines The company 
j é 4 4 i : 1, 1 1 
it ar not tt pport For instar r o will also furnish the shields 
i lins nee! er} ] s extr equipment on winding, spin 
‘ 1 1 4 1 
nm ft 1 t ay mai convenience or et \ ling and other machiner 
thes lds rem make it necessat put his w l | ce m be applied to all 
rking machinery t 
‘eal ‘ a : 
‘hotographs ternal and labor now wasted, 
yr lant ak nies Wibortant ‘Sct. ic-the low-ceu 
N 1 ine ' Mir 1 < also patenting special 
l | | CCSSING pullevs and Te€¢€ | 
‘ 
4 i 
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but muctl iu 20 per cent is fu 
hole W fee sure the holes do not re 
ilt from working the goods durin the 


Viscose (2707) 


When bleaching viscose silk with 
peroxides, a point will be reached, 
where, if the material is left in the 


hath any longer, the viscos 


bleaching 
becomes soft and plastic, and there will 
always be a large percentage of men 
ders when artificial silk hosiery is 
bleached with peroxides Hosiery in 
which the artificial silk is plaited on 
cotton, or reinforced with tram silk, can 
be bleached with peroxides with better 


results. 

I recommend the chlorine bleach fo1 
bleaching viscose. It is cheap and ex 
cellent results can be obtained in using 
it Hypochlorite of soda is preferabl 


to chlorine compound, The white ol 
tained with it is permanent. It is mad 
either electrolytically from a_ solutior 
of salt or chemically by adding soda 
ash to chloride of lime, thereby precipi 
tating the lime. 

To bleach the hosiery, the same is 

(Continued on page 139) 


NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES DEPARTMENT 





Textile Patents 





Bristte fabric and making the same 
1,194,874. C. J. Peterson, Chicago, Ill 

Evastic fabric. 1,195,036. Charles 
\. Lapworth, West Bridgewater, Mass 

KNITTED WEBs, Uniting. 1,194,802 
L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

Kwnitrinc machine. 1,194,677. Albert 
E. Stewart, Franklin, N. H. 

Knitrinc machine pattern mechan 
ism. 1,194,584 Frank B. Wildman, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Kwxirrinc machines, stripping attach 
ment for. 1,194,831. Raymond Fisher, 





Philadelphia, Pa. : 
KNitTInNG on transferred fabric se 

tions, Device for. 1,194,674. Robert 

\V. Scott, Boston, Mass. 
Loom picking motion. 1,194,898 

Joseph Stott, Worcester, Mass. 
Suurrie. 1,194,816. Marto Camagni 

Paterson, N. J. 

Shuttle Threaded Through the 

Bottom 


\ shuttle with the thread guid 
through the bottom, which it is claimed 
will prevent filling cutting has been pat 
ented. Referring to the drawings her: 
with, 8 is a groove or gutter leading 
from the opening in the bottom of the 
shuttle to the eye 9. The inclined bor« 





mi 
i 
y=. 
3 5 a 
s 
0 le ! nde 1 
to a point at the extreme forward p ; 


tion of the groove or guttet 8, there | 


provided a slit 12 extending 
(Continued on page 141) 









Boston Wool ‘Trade Entertains Philadelphians 


A THLETIC sports formed the prin- 
f cipal features of last 
ting of the wool trades of 
ia and Boston. These 
If and tennis 
me, tug of 


Friday’s 
Philadel- 
consisted of 
matches, a_ baseball 
war, etc. These games 
re followed by a monster banquet at 
Copley-Plaza, which a fitting 
Details 
various functions follow: 
Tennis Matches 
was considerably after ten o’clock 
fore the tennis matches were started 
rain stopped the play before they 
re finished, but the remaining games 
played off in the afternoon. Of 
otal of twelve matches 
ie, taking six of the eight single 
itches and three of the four dou- 
s. In most of the games the Phila- 
phia players were completely out- 
ssed and the Boston players were 
ictorious in straight sets. 
ntest was in the 


was 
ale to the day’s festivities 


these 


Boston won 


The closest 
doubles between 
ardner and Sheldon of Boston and 
offin and Sperber of Philadelphia, the 
ond set going to deuce with the Bos- 
The matches 
committee of 
hich J. W. Foster was chairman, and 
scores are as follows 
SINGLES 

W. Foster (Boston) defeated 

orris Price (Philadelphia) 6-0, 6-0. 


nians winning 7-5. 
re in charge of a 


\f 


jackson Salter (Boston) defeated 
‘hilip Brocklesby (Philadelphia) 2-6, 
1, 6-1. 
C. Mullineaux, Jr., (Philadelphia) 
feated Conrad Hobbs (Boston) 3-6, 
+ 0 ] 
\\ F. Baker (Boston) defeated 
rren Coffin (Philadelphia) 6-3, 6-1. 
Kk, N, Gardner (Boston) defeated 
Carl Woltman (Philadelphia) 6-2, 6-2. 
Percy Sheldon (Boston) defeated 


eph Sperber (Philadelphia), 6-1, 6-0. 


Samuel Howes (Philadelphia) de- 
ted A. L. Lincoln, Tr, ( Boston) 
0 Zz 6-4, 


Brett (Boston) defeated 
Villiam Cutler (Philadelphia) 6-2, 6-2. 


Chester 


DOUBLES 
aker and Foster (Boston) defeated 
Mullineaux and Moore (Philadelphia) 
6-2. 6S 
irocklesby and Woltman ( Philadel- 
defeated Salter and Hobbs (Bos- 
2-6, 6-2, 6 3 
Gardner and Sheldon 
ited Coffin and 
ia) 6-2 7-5, 


“, 


(Boston) de- 
Philadel- 


Sperber ( 





BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION BASEBALI 


(Boston) de- 
Brown (Philadel- 


coln and 


j 


Wright 

Howes and 

3, 6-4. 
Field Sports 

the field sports the Philadelphians 

defeated in a majority of events. 


The Boston 


entrants won five first 
prizes and three second prizes, while 
the Philadelphia contestants won two 


firsts and two seconds; on a scoring 
basis, allowing five points for first place 
and three points for second place, Bos- 
ton scored 34 points to 16 for Phila- 
delphia. The tug-of-war and the re 
lay race were the 


events and the 


most . interesting 


obstacle race was the 


CHARLES F. 


In the latter the con- 
testants were obliged to remove their 
shoes and all of the shoes were placed 
in a large barrel and mixed up. Then 
in a course of 50 yards the contestants 
had to crawl through a wool bag, un- 


most amusing, 





TEAM 


tie a fleece that had been tied by expert 


hands, get their shoes from the barrel 


and put them on, lace them, pick up 
and light a cigarette about 10 yards 
from the shoe barrel and then cross 


the finish line smoking the cigarette 





AVERY, PRESIDENT BOSTON WOOL TRADE 


nemesis o! 
contestants and their ef- 
humorous remarks 
from the spectators. The Philadelphia 
relay team was handicapped by Mal 
ley’s fall and could not | 
ground lost, the Boston 
full 20 yards 


' 
fleece was the 
most of the 


rts brought many 


make up the 
team winning 


by a 


The sports were in charge of Philip 


L. Reed, 


of course, who was 


clerk 


ASSOCIATION 


chairman of the committee; Harold 
S. Edwards, clerk of course, and Wil- 


liam Bingham, of the Boston Athletic 


Association, starter. There were dif- 
ferent judges at the finish for each 
event, with Philadelphia and Boston 


THE DEFEATED PHILLIES AS THEY 


men officiating in the 
for each race 
100-vard 


mond P 


latter capacities 
The results follow: 

men, Ray 
first; 


dash 


Malley, 


Single 
Philadelphia, 


E \. Cunney, Philadelphi second 
50-yard dash Married men: ( I 
French, Boston, first; P. B. Kincaid, 
Bosto second 

Potat 


race R \\ P rry P| tladel 


( Harold B. De 
born and Harold \bbott, 
H. Carter and H Foley, — Be 


Three legg d rack 


Obstacle race Harold Abbott, Bos 


rst; H. B 


Dearborn By ston, sec 


Relay race 


(Harold 


> 
Boston tcam 


]. Brigham, Parker A. Teulon. Charles 
L. French, Howard Thomas lefeated 
the Philadelphia team (Raymond Mal- 
ley, Edward Cunney, George M. Reed. 
Frank Hammer, Jr.) 

, as 

it Was a Case Of tons against tons 
It} the tug-of-war between the Phila- 
delphia and Boston teams, and though 


’ 


Philadelphia pullers 
was far greater than that of the Bos 
ton men, the latter won in two straight 


the tonnage oO} the 


pulls. W. H. Wood, superintendent of 
the Barre Wool Combing Co., South 
Barre, Mass., acted as referee of the 
contest Gordon Donald was captain 


of the Boston team composed of H. F. 
Hanks, H. Foley, F. 0. Neill, J. Far 
quahr, R. Crocker, | hi Monteoim ry, 
\. R. Livingstone, J. S. Stressenger, 
W. Fallon, Perey Sheppard and E, E 
Dawson Fred ¢ 
tain of the 


Eckhardt was Cap 
Philadelphia team and _ his 
mates were Herman F. Stein, Herbert 
KK Webb, FE CG. Walter G 


Gowdy, 


Kratzer, Richard L. Wallace, Joseph 
\\ Hunter, Chester Ridgeway .. .a 
Hayes, Angus Patterson and F. E., 


Hammer, [ry 
Boston 17, Philadelphia 3 


The Boston baseball victory by a 
score of 17 to 3 over the Philadelphia 
team shows fully the difference be- 


tween the two nines. The Boston play 


ers hit hard and played almost error 
less ball, while the Philadelphians hit 
weakly and their errors were numer 
Philadelphia pitchers had 
in locating the plate and six 


ous The 
difficulty 
of the Boston runs were scored by wild 
pitches, while Boston 
pitcher, was never in danger and had 
the Philadelphia batters at his mercy, 
allowing the latter but five scattered 
hits. William Hitchcock, in right field 
tor the 
star of the game; 


Campbell, the 


easily the 
twice in the second 


Soston team, was 





LOOKED BEFORE THE GAMI 
inning he threw out batters at first 
base from right field on what appeared 
to be sure hit He caught three fly 
balls and two of the catches he turned 
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1Q10. 


double plays. William Clancy, in 
ter field tor Boston, gained the bat 

honors of the afternoon, making 
e hits for a total of four bases. 
Rk. McMullen, on first base for the 
ladelphia team, was the star of the 
ter and several times saved his in 

Iders errors by one-hand catches of 

ild throws. The score of the game 
is follows: 

Boston. RH POA E 
rge Keefe, Lf ee z 2 @ &-% 
inald Caverly, 3b...... om Se 2. @ 
ie Kinsman, s.s 1 1 1 2 
liam Clancy, c.f . ee ; 1 a 
liam Hitchcock, r.f jae, oe gS 5 (OO 
eph McAuliffe, 1b ot e & #7.3>.6 
Bowerman, 1b. yee ek. ae i ae 
i Prouty, 2b.... wie Te a ae oe 
CGC. Cee, @.. - a °s 1 § 3 1 

Campbell, p beet 2 l 0 3 90 
POGREO se caesaavesseuse 17 10 27 16 2 

Philadelphia. RH POAE 
R. Mullen, 1b.. ‘ ; l 113 1 1 
W. Perry, 3b ‘ ete 
W. Preston, s.s 0 0 0 2 1 
Rk. Bretherton, 2b r 1 1 
Stein, r.f.. vais oS ts & © 
Marvin, c.f 020 0 80 
B. Hayward, Lf eof i 
E. Hahn, c ‘ oe 8 2 1 
Schumann, p Oe: ie oS 08 
BOItE, Dosccvccvccers 0 0 0 3 2 

TOUR, Vicevedens i 3 5 24 14 10 
rm ’ . 
The Golf Match 

Che golf match between Boston and 
iladelphia teams was contested by 
er 70 individual players, but only 16 


tches were completed. The play was 


ir-ball best ball, and the only Phila- 
phia teams returning winning cards 
those made up of Davidson and 
ttomley 


ere 


and Atherholt and Ridge. 





UGHAN JEALOUS, CHAIRMAN, GOLI 


COM MITTEE 


Owing to the shower a number of the 
hes were not completed, and the 
1 so interfered with the play of many 
of the golfers that they turned in 
ls. In addition to the team matches 
were many friendly contests be- 
other players, and considerably 


fae. 
mers 





3 


. 
-*# 
~ 





S. J. WEBB 
36 HOLES OF 


HE APPEARED AFTER 
AT THE OUTING 


AS 
GOLF 











ren . 
4 
4 4hu 


WORLD 


¢ 


d 


over 100 ot the guests went ove t 
ourse during the day There we 
prizes for first and second gross at 
first and second net Paul Clifford, of 
Boston, won the first gross with an 


86, 


and Ceorge | Willett, the second LTOSs, 
with an 87 The first net was won 

\W. H. Walker, with an 88-12-76, and 
the second net by John Lovering, of 


95-17-78. 


Philadelphia, with a The 1 





( 


\LFRED AKEROYD OF GOLF COMMITTEE ANI 
PROMINENT IN THE TOURNAMENT 
sults of the team matches between Bos 


ton and Philadelphia were as follows 


Boston. 
Gro Hep Net 
Willet 87 7 80 
Hartwell = SS F g 
Dewey No card 
(. Nicho No card 
Walker ° SS 12 
Follett No card 
Bloomfield .. 100 14 
( P. Nunn 104 16 
P. Clifford \6 11 
Stanwood 40 1! 8 
a Nichols ) 10 § 
W. D. Smith vf 10 . 
Forte 2 0 
Viunroe No card 
8. Lewis 4 2 
H. E. Mabbett No card 
Munn 107 1 
kdw Legge 9 
Sutcliffe 104 i 
Koshland 109 1 8 
l dg 5 8 
Bacon 12 
Rand 25 28 ’ 
W. Wright 110 24 
Kleupfel 120 18 s4 
1. Wilcock Lf 28 
Ss. Hecht 120 28 ) 
Ss. Eisemann 115 28 87 
H Liebmann 119 28 % 
S. Sinsheimer 110 1 f 
lL. Baer 122 s2 0 
Kk. Houghton 111 30 s 
Philadelphia. 
Gross Hep Net 
Hicks 96 11 &5 
\keroyd 91 12 79 
Horstmann No card 
vd No card 
lefferson No card 
Bigelow No card 
Kenderdine 107 14 93 
Harding No card 
Henderson 103 18 8 
J. Levering 95 17 
Atherholt 89 10 9 
Ridges No card 
Preston No card 
Carré No card 
Percy Legge No card 
Eavenson . 98 18 8 
Chas. Webb 101 18 S 
Coffin ° 103 18 s 
Moore 110 2 88 
Lackey 108 8é 
Ridgeway 119 2 94 
Floyd 121 22 99 
J. Bottomley No card 
R. Boyd. No card 
Stephenson . e No card 
L. Ilfelt No card 
W. H. Brown 115 27 88 
S. Fleischer.. 136 30 106 
Hayward No card 
W. Levering 117 22 95 
W. G. Davidson 110 390 80 
H. Bottomley 118 30 &8 
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The Banquet 

I ( anquet it the ¢ ople\ 1*] i Ho 
el B st I i ( ded he dl y's 
I 1¢ t Vas Ss, Suc 
cessful event of its kind conducted by 
the Boston W ool Trade \ssoci tion, 
and no little credit for its success is 
due to the committee-in charge com 
posed of Charles M Bovd, «¢ urmal 

1 


| outs Baer 





FRANK M. ESHLEMAN, CHAIRMAN OF EN 
rFERTAINMENT COMMITTEE IN GEN 
ERAL CHARGE OF THE OUTING 


and \W 
Charles F 


Carleton ilham R. Cordingley 


President Avery of the 


Boston association unfortunately 


was 
confined to his home by a severe cold 
and in his absence Vice-President W411 
liam E. Jones capably presided, whilk 
\lbert W. Elliott of the executive com 
mittee was toastmastet! Seated at th 
head table with Messrs Jones and El 
liott were President Arthur C. Bigelow, 
Treasurer Charles J. Webb and Ex 
ecutive Committeeman J. D. C. Hen 
derson of the Philadelphia Wool and 


Windeler 
the Textil 
President A. E. Gill 
W. Benedict of 


| rack 


rextile Association; G. H 
Boston representative of 

\lliance; former 
and Secretary 


the Boston 


(,eorge 


Wool 


\ssociation 





SIMON E. HECHT, CHAIRMAN, AUTOMOBILE 
COM M ITTEE 
The diners, close to 600 in number, 
were seated in congenial groups at ta- 
bles accommodating ten guests each 
There were no formal post prandial 
exercises, but both President Bigelow 
and Treasurer Webb of the Philadel 
phia association were called upon by 


Toastmaster Elliott, and Vice-President 

Jones in a short address the 

Philadelphia guests of their welcome. 
The banquet was started about 7:15 


assured 


PRES, A 


ASSOCTATION Wi 


\ 


’ 1 
0 clock 
reignes 


head 


ot toy 


ican 


CHARLES M. BO\ CHAIRMA 
COM MITTEE 
America First.” Each 
loons was cut loose and floated 
ceiling there forming a _ verit 
of American sentiment, a tribt 
endeavors of the wool met 





VHILIP 


Mot 


atl 


1 suprem« 
table 
and attached to ea 
balloons stamped with the 
flay 
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BIGELOW OF Hit PH 
\RIN NE ( 

Ss “ KEEP SHEEI 

1d from that. time 


{163 


Drape d 


large 
h table 


was a 


Was 


ind bearing the ins 


REED, CHAIRMAN 
ON FIELD SPORTS 


er 
enil 


Americ: 
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The present foreign situation has given to the 
American Woolen Manufacturer an opportunity 
which has rarely been equalled in industrial history. 


A close study of the raw stock problem will 
produce better and more far reaching results for 
most manufacturers than anything else they could 
undertake. 


Perhaps we can broaden your field of possibili- 
ties or aid in reducing the cost of production. 


With this in view we offer you our services. 
We have had long experience in raw stock blend- 
ing. By services we mean suggestions and informa- 
tion as to the use of stock that will produce the 
right fabrics at right prices. 


Let us talk over your problems. We invite 
your inquiries. 


Henoert [avior a [jo 


WOOL, NOILS, WOOL WASTE 
SWEATER WASTE 
GARNETTED THREADS 
185 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Buy all classes of wool waste 
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BOSTON-PHILADELPHIA WOOL TRADE OUTING—Continued 


triving to foster American industry. 
\lusic was furnished by the Copley- 
Plaza orchestra which also led the sing- 
ng of popular songs by the diners. 
Several songs were also rendered by 
e Adelphi male quartet of Boston. 
ine of the features of the musical pro- 
yram was the singing of parodies on 
opular songs, composed by a member 
f the Boston association too modest to 
illow his identity to be known. The 
it of the evening was a parody on 
Hello Hawaii,” which was as follows: 


iello, Philadelphia! How do you do? 
jere’s a welcome to each one of you, 
ym Boston town—Here’s to your health 
here's to your health, all standing, 
e're all delighted to see you to-nignt, 
good crowd of men from the Quaker town 
of Penn., 
hope if you go, that you'll soon come 
back again, 
h! Hello, Philadelphia! “Here's How 
You're all right 


These songs, interspersed with sev- 
ral impromptu dances served to make 
1c banquet more enjoyable 








Post Prandial Exercises WATCHING THE BALL GAME FROM THE LEFT FIELD BLEACHERS 

The post prandial exercises were ; f 

ened by Vice-President William E. stration of good will and have endeay 1 will assume, therefore, that vou population; in 1890 the number was 697 
igs who. after welcoming the Phila- ored to reciprocate. should be in sympathy with us on a for each 1,000 population, and in 1915 
elphia guests, said, “I regret exceed W ¢ owe to the earnest work of the matter which has engaged the active ef there were 367 sheep tor each 1,000 pop 
nely that our president has been de- Entertainment Committee, who have forts ot our association | shall pre ulation In both cases as regards sheet 
tained by illness tonight. He has, how- labored faithfully for weeks, under the sume upon your _ interest therein, to and cattle, the decrease in the number 
er, sent his greetings in a letter able chairmanship of a gentleman take advantage of this important as per each 1,000 population, during 35 
ich I will be glad to read.” The trained in Philadelphia, whatever suc semblage, to submit to you some facts vears, is very great 

tter from President Avery was as fol- cess we have attained, and in order and opinions in regard to the sheep in The rise in the cost of living has ne« 
\cveied ; that you might feel at home here, we dustry essarily attracted the attention of out 
Gentlemen of the Philadelphia Wool have called to bid vou welcome and We realize to-day that in the devel conomists, and they have plain! sued 
rrade and Textile Association: to act as toastmaster, a gentleman opment and exploitation of the sheep the warning that we must awake from 
“Probably no one in this room, born whose abilities were recognized — in industry, we have been sinfully waste our dreams of inexhaustible supplies 
itside of Philadelphia, has a greater Boston, and who, leaving Philadelphia, 

flection for the Wool Trade of Phila- "#8 become one of the prominent fac 


; . PD a ie 
elphia than the President of the Bos-  !FS the Boston wool trade 

Woot. Trade Association. Mr. Jones then introduced Albert W. 
‘The first parcel of wool bought by Elliott as toastmaster and the latter 


2 or > p - 
n on his own responsibility was pur said Before we go any further, | 





ised in Philadelphia. Bought of Suggest that we give three cheers for 
Coates Brothers and sold to him by OUF president, Charles F. Avery, who 
Benjamin Coates, himself, who, at that cannot be here. ( lhe cheers were 

ime, rarely went upstairs with a cus- given with a will). Gentlemen from 

> ** . ’ » ; "5 » 1° ’ . f ‘ .e 

mer. It was forty or fifty clips of Philadelphia no words of mine can tell 
Pennsylvania Quaker farmers’ Clips, you how welcome you are. We have 

wrefully and honestly put up, just 37,- tried our best all day to make you feel 

0 pounds, but it confirmed the stand- welcome and ut ch have not succeeded SIDNEY EISMAN AND SIMON HECHT VS. SAMUEL S. FLEISHER AND WILSON H 
ing of the young man with his em wen tear we vor never make you BROWN MR. BROWN IS NEGOTIATING ONE OF HIS FAMOUS 

Loniens feel at home in Boston. I call for ek Rie pur 

. 2 e ‘ . » ’ ‘ P » 
‘From 1873 to 1884, more than half three cheers for the Philadelphia Wool 
he time of this young man was spent @"4 Textile — Association. (Again ful and extravagant. Within the period and that the period which les befor 


Philadelphia, buying for eastern cheers were given.) We have with us 


’ ! of my own lifetime the waste has been us must be one of conservation and ef 
to-night one of the brightest minds in 


manufacturers, and handling the wools appalling. We have denuded our lands ficiency, in all that pertains to agricul 


. rs > rc ’ . , () Tr e ° - . 
ught the wool trade of this country. ver of the magnificent forests which stood ture, or we shall feel more severely in 
In those davs, washed Ohio wools twenty-five yCAars ago_when the I hila thereon. We have toa large extent ex the future the pressure o} population 
vould shrink from 48 per cent. to 52 delphia aa Mies rene eee > ee hausted the virgin fertility of the soil, upon the means of subsistence. The ne 
her __ e ‘ are ‘ f istence, Arthur ‘ FELLOW I< yresi- : . 
er cent. and any fleece losing from — 'Stenc iu MEOW WSS Pres and we have allowed the pollution of — cessity for a change in our agricultural 
Sk per cent. to 60 per cent. was classed eal (cheers) and at that time Mr our streams to an extent which is in- methods has become so imperative that 
s unmerchantable and subject to dis- ee _ was a Gace to preside at defensible. It was our boast that we the National Government and the State 
nt of about ten cents per pound. a eee of that , ASSOCIATION. 3 were the granary of the world, and we = Governments, the large industrial o1 
Consequently, in the packing of nearly : at eae : yd a ne sent abroad a golden flood of grain and ganizations, and the banking interests, 
ile of wool, there would be some = 4" take great pleasure in presenting antitie P Lae “le : , , o 1c y CO 
| wool, tt coiled hidies ( Wieiheas al’ the vast quantities of live stock, With a are taking action to co-operate in an 
erences Of opinion between buyer ate a . IEE A “7 a generosity unparalleled, we opened wide 
seller, but they always terminated Philadelphia Wool and Textile Associ our arms to the people of the Old 


icably, Of the millions of pounds  @HOn. 


yvools handled during that time, | 
not recall one instance where a 


World, to come and share with us out 
opportunities and our wealth. And they 
have come to us in a yearly tide of mil 


Mr. Bigelow assured the members of 
the Boston association that they had r« 


turned the hospitality of the Philadel 


had cause of complaint against } Ps 
phia association of three years ago in 


lions, taking our lands, and supplying 


dealer selling the wool, which Pall seimnniee wield ‘vem ; oi the ever-increasing demands for labor, 
‘ ’ _ : oe $e easure anc - ng over, arn ‘ 2 . ; 
; swell for the — Philadelphia ear : ind forming an important factor in th 
os continuing said ‘ ; : Se ad 
: ri} s . as I ee Phila- MR. BIGELOW’S ADDRESS xreat industria ant commercia BN cve 
& le men in the wool trade im e opment, which has taken place for the 


I esteem it a happy circumstance that 
our two trade organizations should 
thus fraternize in the spirit of friendly 


la were an unusual type of men, 
we have promised ourselves that 
we ease up in our activities in renee ; wee 
L SS, We will collect data and put competition In sports and in hospitality 
“E a 1 rint a sketch of the splendid men The fellow ship of such occasions exerts 

vou have so worthily succeeded. 4 powerful influence to make us know 


lhree years ago, the Philadelphia each other better, and to engender sen 


last thirty vears. But to-day we have 
been forced to consider the fact, em 
phasized by rising prices for all articles PERRY OF PHILADELPHIA SAFE AT THIRD 
of food during the past tew years, that BASE IN SECOND INNING 

there is a problem before us in relation 





oar 


effort to merease the efhciency of farm 


to the food supplies for the population 
ing products 


a : . ; ¢ dalseneaii T . of one hundred million people. ‘ . 
| Trade Association invited the timents of mutual regard. Though we [ have called your attention to thi 
‘ ae 5 ime ‘ . te 3 . arke ’ : DECREASE OF SHEEP ° : 
1» Wool Trade Association to may compete in th markets ol the b situation generally, although [ presum 
: ladelphia and gave us an entertain- world to buy, and in our search for cus The number of cattle in the United that most of you are fully aware of it 
. . : ~~ ° no > - . . > ° 

5 t. such as. 1 believe. for heartiness tomers, this friendly intercourse should, States, not including calves, in 1880 |t is my desire mort especially to take 

3S B liberalitv and completeness of de- and | feel will, develop a better concep was 792 for each 1,000 population ; in up with vou one portion of this prob 
9S- had never before been offered by tion of a broad common interest, which 1900 there were 645 for each 1,000 pop lem of food supply, because it more 
: business organization to another. will bring us into cordial co-operation, ulation, and in 1915 there were 583 for directly affects vour interests outsid 

The Boston Wool Trade Associa- for the general welfare and advance- each 1,000 population In 1880 the num of its connection with the general food 


oa 


was deeply touched by this demon- ment. ber of sheep was 807 for each 1,000 problem. | refer to the sheep industry 
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Wanna 


\y, 


(35 SOUTH FRONT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We solicit your effort and your action for 


MORE SHEEP and MORE WOOL 


as an important National economic proposition. 
We urge you to get in touch with the Department of Agriculture and The Agricultural College 
of your State. It is of vital importance to protect sheep from dogs. This is up to your State Legis- 
latures and your Executive Officers. Get busy with them. 


For further information wnte us. We are ready to help you. 


PHILADELPHIA WOOL AND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


PN 0 1NOLUAIU 


SAMUEL W. WHAN CLARENCE E. DOAN 


Pulled Wool 


Domestic and Foreign 


All grades and staple--scoured and grease rang- 
ing from high AAA to low carpet. Either 
white--black--gray or stained. Staple lines. 
Immediate or contract delivery. For a snow 
white B super see our 571 or for a choice 
AA our 503. 


Samples cheerfully submitted 


Samuel W. Whan & Co. 


112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wool Noils 
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is country, the wool product of 
1 directly affects vour business in- 
sts. It is not necessary for me to 
you, in any extended way, the his- 
of the development of the sheep 
rest in this country. I will briefly 
ark that the progress of this devel 


rent from the East to the West, 
s in the nature of a great wave, 
ich has reached its crest in the 
mountain regions of the Northwest 


showing a decrease of production in 

farming sections east, coincident 
vith the rising of the production in 

vast area of the western lands. 
And it is your knowledge undoubtedly. 
that on account of the limitation of 
the grazing area, there is a decided de- 
crease in this great northwestern ter- 
ritory which, it is quite apparent will 


x continuous. Our association, real- 
izing the importance of this matter, 
ind the very serious aspect and_ ten- 


dency of present conditions, has under- 
taken its campaign to awaken general 
interest. We have engaged in a wide 
correspondence to obtain information, 
we have discovered that with the 
exception of a few instances, there has 
little attention or interest taken 
this industry, either by the National 
Government, by the State Govern 
nts, or anyone else. We discovered 

it the National Government had for 
its work in this direction during the 
past year an appropriation of $14,500, 
| that their efforts have been di- 
ted almost entirely, with this inade- 

te sum, to instruction and demon- 
stration work in the far west. We 
found in 


heen 


our own State of Pennsy] 

that our Department of Agri 
ire had ignored the sheep indus 
and that the only work done by 


State College was the maintenance 


experiment in breeding and feed 
wo flocks of sheep 

PROMISE OF AID 
n pleased to state that to-day, 


the efforts of association, 
the very heart) 
tion of President 

of the American 
Department of 


and co 
William M. 
Woolen Co., 
\griculture at 


sympathy 


hington is 


now awake to the situ 
and has promised us such valu 
issistance and co operation LS 
resent appropriation will permit 
ve naturally put forth our most 


ve efforts 


In our own State of 
ylvania, and in our work in this 
we have secured the active in 
of the State Department of 
lture our State College, our 


. 1 
Ournais, 


Bai kers’ As 
For your 


will advise vou that 


our State 


n, and many others. 


lation also, I 


conference week ago with 


Secretary of Agriculture of ow 
nd individual members of our 

n subscribed to fund of 

, to ince the distribution of 
t farmers through our Stat: 

me gh our State Col 

¢ te ourselves espe 





TEXTILE 


that we have secured the hearty 
co-operation of their Department of 
\nimal Husbandry and of the Agricul 
tural Extension Service, which operate, 
not only in the State of Pennsylvania, 
but which also operate in practically all 
of the States, under the authority of 
the Smith-Lever Act. By the co opera 
tion of the Agricultural Extension 
Service in our State, we have 
formulated a plan for action by which 
we shall get directly at the f 

awaken his interest 
forts by 


cially 


now 


farmer, to 
and direct his ef- 
instructions and demonstra- 
This will be done under what 
is called a “Sheep Project.” by which 
the County Agent of the Farm Bureau 
in each county will work directly in 
various ways, by personal contact with 
the farmers within his jurisdiction. | 
consider the formulating of this “ Sheep 
Project” as the most important de 
velopment of our campaign, because it 
affords the most practical and efficient 


tions 


THE FINISH\OF THE 
FIFLD SPORTS 


method of operation, under an organi 
zation which is common to all States 
which has available funds necessary 


for its operation, and which has prover 
of great value in othe 
tural work. In addition to the interest 
and action which we have obtained, as 
stated, we congratulate 
having obtained the interest of the ver 


r lines of agricul 


ourselves on 





efficient Agricultural Extension Depart 
ment of the International Harvester 
Company, which is now engaged 

| ry wide territory, radiating 
from Chicago, in obtaining informatiot 
Phe vy have in process an issue of a bul 


letin for distribution through the farm 
i indicated to 


their organi 


ing communities, and have 


us their intention to use 
a general cam 


operate in 


zatior to co 


paign for the encouragement of the 
cep i lustr We ] ive also secured 
the interest of the Agricultural Com 


mission of the American Bankers’ As 
fact, little by little, we 
been extending our line of inter 


sociation In 


est and co-operation in all directions. 


WORLD 
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BOSTON-PHILADELPHIA WOOL TRADE OUTING—Continued 


NEW ENGLAND POSSIBILITIES 


that, having so 
Wool 
England 

ady i es 


It was with 
licited the action of the Boston 
Trade Association in the New 
States, we from them 
that the prospect was so discouraging 
that they did not feel justified in under 
taking to develop action. I am im 
with the fact that this situa 
tion is of sufhcient importance to de- 
mand the most rigid scrutiny and care- 
ful investigation before it is 
that nothing can be done in the New 
England States. We have been corre 
sponding with State Depart 
ments of Agriculture in this section, 
and our information which we have re- 
ceived would indicate that there is quite 
an encouraging field for effort. 
CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 

I beg to submit to you, therefore, gen 
tlemen, to-night, on the 
statements which have 
vou, that an obligation rests upon you, 


regret 


receiv ed 


pressed 


decided 


various 


basis of the 


been made to 






not simply on account of your. selfisl 


interests, but by reason of the’ duty 
which vou owe to the community to do 
vour share for the general good \n 
imperative necessity exists for better 


methods and greater production in agri 


culture This necessity is obtaining 


recognition in all sections of our coun 
try, and both individuals and organiza 
tions are taking action to develop agri 
culture \n opportunity presents itself 
for you to take action on these lines in 
our New England States. I trust th 


ou may feel inchned to take this mat 


ter up, and at least make an effort t 
increase vour New England prod 
1 1) 


\nd more than that, it is quite 


probable that in the furtherance of ou 


ampaign, we shall call upon you tort 
o-operation and assistance in our work 
in ot 1 sections of the count | 
should r do oO, ] hope that the ven 
erous i of co-operation will indu 
vou to assist us in any way possible 
HE DOG PROBLEM 
et me call vou attention to one in 






£167 Ils 


INTESTED 


} 


portant tactor, which has operated in 


ill sections of the country to dete 


tarmers trom keeping sheep, and that 
unrestricted dogs 
flox ks It 
is absolutely essential that public senti 
ment this fact, 


directed in 


is the which 


} 


ravages 
1ave caused to the farmers’ 
awakened to 
attention 
this 
laws 


should be 
their 
with 


and CONNEC 
tion 
that 
a reasonable restriction of dogs, to the 

that sheep protected 
them It that 


munities as intelligent as those in which 


economic proposition, 


proper should be passed for 


extent may be 


from would seem com 


we live should be able to obtain the 
enactment of such laws, and demand 
their enforcement. Under present con 


ditions it has become a matter of self 
preservation; it is a case of the 
public 
abatement, and if you did nothing else 


main 
tenance ol a menace, oO! its 
than to obtain the passage and enforce 
ment of such laws, such an example set 
by vour intelligent community would be 
a bright and shining one to the rest of 
encouragement to 


the country, and an 


those who are endeavoring to obtain 
such laws in other states. If your con 
sideration of this matter should lead 


vou to take action, it will be my pleas 


ure to give you any advice and assist 


ance within my power 


Your 


over the 


numerous factories scattered 


increased 
Your 


send up the cry for an 


land, with capacity, 


demand more wool. industrial 


communities 


adequate supply of food. For the agri 


culture of New England, there is a 


vast consuming power almost at. th 
door ot every tarmet 

We ask vou to join in the effort 
hich we are making in this direction, 
nd | believe that vou will sec ( 

to joi us in the turther support 

ol the sound economic proposition 
vhich ] have presented 

rHE NAPOLEON OF PHILADELPHIA 

( arles | Webb tre ure! 
Philadelphia \ssociation \ 
called upon by Toastmaster Elh 


n introducing the popular Philadelp| 
Mr. Elliott said * We ve witl 

tonight the Napoleon of Philadelp| 
When I first went into the wool busine 


in 1899 there was some uncertaint is 
vhether Philadelphia or Boston was 
wool center of he | iter tes 
soston won out, but | understand ther 
a conspiracy in Philadelpln eaded 
Charl J. Webb to wt t ‘ 
tr Bosto (sentlemet | 4 eat 
yleasure in presenting 4 harl 
REMARKS OF MR. WEBI 
(;entlemen t the Bost ,] 
rade \ssi trot vid | 
whe! " toastmaster sj] of Na 
pol n | thought efeat tod 1) 
he f link | thanl 
plea ( uu ha vel 
thank vou for myselt | have r¢ 
ntinuous round of pleasure an 
not over vet. Gentlemen, I | 
ig er1ous to say 1 ou | nt 
© give vou a thought ne that I have 
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JOHN F. MILNER Co. 


185 Summer Street 
BOSTON 










WOOL COMPANY 


232 Summer St. 
y Mass. 


Grease, scoured and carbonized 


SOUTH AMERICAN LAMBS : 


AN D SECOND SHEARIN GS Sole Representative in United States for 
WILSON & CANHAM, Limited 


In qualities from 40s to 58s. | CANADA — NEW ZEALAND — AUSTRALIA 
Direct Buying of 
FLEECE WOOLS 
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with me for a few months. That 
What has the future in store for our 
dustry? I consider it, gentlemen, one 
the greatest questions of the hour for 
and thinking it over I have come to 
conclusion that we are approaching 
risis, and that crisis will be due on 
vember 7. It is my opinion that be- 

se of the different ways and means 
the two political parties take to 

se revenue in presidential years they 

| always be halting and quiet unless 
new tariff board takes the tariff 

of politics, and then we will have 
tinued prosperity. We are now very 
sperous, but falsely so. A great deal 

; been said of exports and how the 
ar is to crowd out the pound sterling 

as the basis of exchange. I believe that 
after the war American exports and 
lars will fall far back in all lines, but 
none so surely as in our industry. 
Gentlemen, it is my opinion tha: if Mr. 
Hughes (cheers) is elected—and I hope 
, God he is—we will have prosperity 
in our business for a number of years. 
and I'll be willing to underwrite that 
prosperity. But suppose the gentleman 
who undertakes to say how many hours 
a day we shall work and signs the bill 
with 4 pens is elected. If Charlie Webb 
had signed the bill he would have used 
48 pens, one for each State, and got 
all the votes. Suppose President Wilson 







is re-elected. (Cries of No, No.) 1 am 
hold enough to make the prediction that, 
war or no war, your business will im- 
mediately halt. Why? You will do a 
hand-to-mouth business and then you 
remove 90 per cent. of the punch which 
s speculation and forward buying. But 
| see a bright spot even if Mr. Wilson is 
re-elected. We all know that labor is 
the hig boss today and you will never 
iquidate labor as long as you have pros- 
perous times. If Mr. Wilson is_ re- 
elected your prosperity will be liquidated 
| along with it must come the liquida- 
n of labor. Gentlemen, you will never 
pen your wits by prosperity; they 
t he sharpened on the grindstone of 
rsity and they will be if Mr. Wilson 

elected.” 
llowing the speaking, prizes were 
sented the winners of the various 
ting events of the day and the even- 
program was closed by the showing 
ving pictures taken at the outing. 
committees in charge of the va- 
details of the outing and banquet 

ar s follows: 
titertainment.—Frank M. Eshleman, 
man; C. Willard Bigelow, Samuel 
‘ridges, Wm. R. Cordingley, Har- 
Edwards, Sidney A. Eisemann, 
\ S. Febiger, Vaughan Jealous, 
\ am Koshland, Frank A. Mason 

Valter H. Walker. 

eption—Wm. E. Jones, chairman; 
es F. Avery, Samuel L. Ayres, 
Balch, George W. Benedict, Jacob 
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F. Brown, E. B. Carleton, Wm. R. Cord- 
ingley, Chas. F. Cross, Ludwig Eise- 
mann, Albert W. Elliott, Allan C. Em- 
ery, William A. English, Arthur E. Gill, 
Louis B. Harding, E. Frank Lewis, 
Harry Liebmann, Alexander Living- 
stone, Lewis W. Lothrop, Chas. J. 
Nichols, Edw. R. Pierce, Wm. Price, C 
F. Rich, John Wilcock, and Wm. H 
Wright. 

Tennis.—J. W. Foster, chairman; HL 
P. Bradford, Chas. K. Cobb, Jr., Sid- 
ney A. Eisemann, Conrad Hobbs. 

Baseball.—F. W. Hallowell, chairman; 
Austin W. Follett, Kenneth Hutchins, 
Chas. P. Nunn, F. N. Perkins. 

Transportation—Simon E. Hecht, 
chairman; Carl K. Bacon, W. M. Mars- 
ton, Robert L. Studley, Walter H. 
Walker. 

Music and Entertainment.—C. Wil- 
lard Bigelow, chairman; F. E. Findley, 
H. B. Sawyer, G. W. Simpson, S. H. 
Sinsheimer. 

Golf —Vaughan Jealous, chairman; 
H. Stanley Bloomfield, Paul Clifford 
Percy Dewey, Jesse Kohland, A. Ake: 
royd. 

Field Sports.—Philip L. Reed, chair- 
man; Gordon Donald, Harold S. Ed 
wards, Stephen W. Gifford, Jr.. S. C 
Murfitt, Frank H. Paige. 

Program and Printing—Chas. W. 


Y 
MM, 


y 
Bn 


7 A FEW DROPS CANT 
SPOIL GOLF 


Ryder, chairman; S. W. Bridges, Al- 
bert S. Howe, J. F. Kesseler, Frank A. 
Mason. 

Hotel Arrangements.—Chas. M. Boyd, 
chairman; Louis Baer, Samuel G 
Adams, E. B. Carleton, Wm. R. Cord 
ingley. 


Guests at Outing and Banquet 


A. J. Abbott, H. E. Abbott, J. C. Abbott, 
Samuel G. Adams, Reginald Addy, James 
Akeroyd, Alfred Akeroyd, F. G. Allen, H. 
Allen, G. L. Anderson, Asa Ashworth, Geo. 
H. Atherholt, I. C. Austin, Elisha L. Avery 
S. L. Ayres 

Wm. J. Babcock, C. K Bacon, W. I 
Bacon, Louis Baer, O. E. Baesalow, Walter 
F. Baker, D. I. Baker, Louis Balch, T. A 
Ballance, Frederick Bankart James H 
Barnard, G R Barney, G Ss Bateman 
Oscar S. Bauer, H. C. Beaman, Jr., Geo. W 
Benedict, H H. Bennett, A. ©. Bigelow, 
Cc. Willard Bigelow, Leslie Biggen, Samuel 
Biggin, Wm. Bingham, F. M. Blackstone, 
Harvey J. Blake, Fred M. Blanchard, W. J 
Bliss, Harry N. Bloomfield, H. S. Bloom- 
field, Ernest Booth, James Boothman, Chas, 
Bottomley, Howard H Bottomley, John 
Bottomley, John R. Bouldry, H. L. Bowden 
W. Bowerman, Alfred Bowkhardt, Chas. A 
Boyce, Chas. M Boyd, Chas. P. Boyd, B 
Ralph Boyer, H. P. Bradford, E. Braithwaite, 
J. P. Bretherton, C. S. Brett, S. W. Bridges, 
Alfred N. Briggs, Harold J. Brigham, P. H 
Brock, Philip H. Brocklesby, H. C. Brons 
don, Jr., N. B. K. Brooks, F. H. Brown, 
Geo. W. Brown, Wm Brown, Henry T 
Brown, Wilson H Brown, Benj Bullock, 
Jr., J. J. Burns, W. T. Burke 

L'Isle Campbell, Stanley T. Carle, E. B 
Carleton, Everett Carleton, € P. Carney, 
Martin A. Carney, Chas. S. Carter, H. A 
Carter, Reginald Caverly, C. H. Center, A 
H Chamberlain, John Christie, Sumner 
Christopher, Wm. Clancy, C. H. Clark, F. S 
Clark, T. T. Clark, Paul Clifford, A. H. Clif 
ford, C. K. Cobb, G. W. Coffin, Warren H 
Coffin, Geo. R. Colby, J. J. Collins, Cc. E 
Cook, James Cook, T. J. Corcoran, W. R 
Cordingley, F. C. Cox, Robert J. Craig, R. 8 
Crocker, Samuel Croft, A. G. Cross, H. M 
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DANIEL S. PRATT DANIEL S. PRATT, Jr. 


DANIEL S. PRATT 
& CO. 


185 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


Commission Merchants for the 
purchase and sale of 


ARGENTINE, URUGUAY 


AND OTHER 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
 WOOLS : 


In the Pratt Standard Grades 
which never vary 


TUUAT HHI 


HMI 


2 
WALI WN 


{i 
Hit 


ASK THE WOOL TRADE FOR THE 
D. S. P. MARK 





= MA = 
ay 
“ HE Automatic Wool 
Dryer has been satis- 
factory in every re- 
spect, is easy and cheap to 
operate, does not require 
much steam, does the work 
quickly without injury to 
the stock. We would not 
be without it at a much 


greater cost.” So writes a 
user of ‘‘Proctor”’ Dryers. 

















Send for catalcg and state 
kind of stock tg be dried 
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MAUGER & AVERY 


WOOL 


256 Summer Street BOSTON 


nl mn arnt 1 








_ Ayres, Bridges & Co. 
200 Summer Street as 
BOSTON Woolen s ay" 
Waste SP < 
1 = 
; 2 aw ¥ Dealers 
Foreign and Domestic : S = in 
: g 
BS WOOLS 
SS 
s NOILS 
J 
ad WASTES 
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RICHARD WEBSTER 
Noms WOOL waste 


246 Summer Street Telephone, Main 3080 
BOSTON, a 
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ngs, Edw. A. Cunney, W H. Cun 
! , Wm. H. Cutler 
1. Daley, W. C. Damor EF. W. Dane 
‘ Davidson, Frank Davis, G. H. Davi 
Davis, E. E. Dawson Benjami: 


H. B. Dearborn, Percy Dewey, Clar 
I Doan, C. P. Doane, Henry T. Dob 
Kk. S. Domett, Gordon Donald, Walter 
d, Eugene H. Dorr, Clifford W. Dow 


Tames B. Draper, Paul A. Draper, James 
er Henry Ducey Cc W Dulles Ir 
Dunn Irving A Dunn, Norman EE 

R. E. Durgin, John W. Duthie, H. T 

\ivan Eavenson, Fred'k Eckhardt, Fred 


Eddy, J. R 
Edwards, Julius 


Edgheill, W. 
Eisemann, 
Kisemann 


lington, J. T 
ilefson, H. 8. 


idwig EKisemann, Sidney A 

Vm. Ellery, Albert W. Elliott, Fred’k J 
ott, T. H. Elliott, F. A. Enders, Frank 
Eshleman, J. N. Evoy 

Wm. G. Fallon, Joseph Farquhar Alonzo 
rnell, Edwin A. Farnell, John L. Farrell 

yhn H, Faulkner, Richard Faulkner, W. 8. 

ebiger, Arthur E. Ferguson, F. B. Find- 
H. C. Fisher, John Fisler, Frank E 


patrick, Alvan R. Flanders, Samuel S 
sher, Herman B. Flint, John Y. Floyd 
W. Follett, W. D. Follett, W. J. Follett 
ville D. Forte, John W. Foster, Fred'k 
Fowles, W. T. Fowles, Robert T. Francis 
m. H. Frantz, Nathan Freedman, Chas 
French, William J. Fry, L. C. Fuller 
George Gallant, R. N. Gardner, J. H. Gar 
tson, S. W. Gifford, Arthur E. Gill A 


rry Glover, Albert Goff, F. A. Goodhue 


WW E 


Goodrich, Elwood G. Gowdy, F. N 
jraves, Herbert Gray, Edwin Griffin, J. 8S 
iriffin, L. H. Guptill 
Wm. D. Hagerty Jelmer Hahn, Samuel 

Haines, F. W. Hallowell, Chas. Hammell, 
I Hammer, F. E. Hammer, Jr Joseph 
Hance, James H Hancock, Harold 8S 


Hanks, F. L. Harding, Louis B. Harding 


H. Harjes, Jr., A. R. Harris, Wm. H 
Harris A Hartmann, Floyd Hartshorn 
Howard Hayden, Albert Hayes, Joseph 
Hayes, Joseph D. Hayes, T. B. Hayward 
Simon E. Hecht, J. D. C. Henderson, Roy 

Henderson, Warwick Henderson, Samuel 
Henry, G. N. Hepworth, H. Sherwood Hicks 
T. Hinchcliffe, J. R. Hinecliffe, T. E. Hink 
sol Wim, Hitchcock, Thomas Hoban, Con- 


Hodgkins, Eugene Hogan, 
Holden, B. G Hollingdrake, C Ee 


ad Hobbs, M. B 


I G 





RELAY RACE_ 


ner, I, J. Horstmann, R. M. Horton Ko 
\\ Houghton, John Houston, Sam’) In 
Howes, L. B. Howorth, E. G. Hudson, W. B 
Charles F. Hughes, R. G. Huling 
Hunter, Jos. W. Hunter, Hur 
Walter E. Hurley, W. D. Hutcheson 
n Hutchins, K. Hutchins 

igene Ireland 
John EK. Jackson, H 
iw. Jefferson, Mordecai 
ftrie Wm. Jennings, I 
Johnson, Gile C. Johnson, 
W B. Jordan 

l.. Daniel Kane 


Hughes, 


\\ H 


Geo 


| 
Jacques, \ Jealous, 
Jefferson, W. R 
Jewell, Benj. G 
Wm KEK. Jones, 
Geo, Karl, George Keefe 
ind Keeney, Ralph Keeney, Norris C 
‘cif, Jere. J. Kelligrew, L. B. Kelly, H. W 
‘endall, H. J. Kenderdine, T. A. Kennedy 








KE. Kennedy, George M. Kerr, J. F. Kes 
¢. H. Ketchum, Henry A. Kidder 
Perey B. Kincaid, R. King, W. C. King, Les 
Kinsman, Louis E. Kirstein, W. L. Klein: 
d C¢ Kleupfel, A Koshland, Jess¢ 
hiand, Walter G, Kratzer 
ink A. Lackey, W amont, George J 
er, J. Francis Legg, Percy A Lege 
Fr Leland Bryon Leonard, Elmer E 
ird, J. Walter Levering, Sigmund Levi 
Levy, E. Frank Lewi H. Bradford 
Harry Liebmann, A. L. Lincoln, Jr 
Lissberger, Alfred Lister, Benjamin L 
James Lister, J: Robert Lister, Wi 
Lister Alex Livingstone, Alex R 
tone Stanley Livingstone W r 
Kett R DI Longshore A > Lothrop 
s N. Lothrop, John W. Lover 


ge Mabbett, H. Earl Mabbett i 
Coll Frank A Mahone R Ma 
kk. Mandell, W M. Marston, W. Mar 






WOOL OUTING. 


Q 
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Ik. A, Mason, Alfred T. Mastellar, Wn 
well, Frank J. Maxwell, Ernest S. May 
E. Mayo, J. H. McAuliffe, S. W. McBrier 
im McDonald, S. R MeMuller Frank 
Nally J Db. MeNeish, W a Meadow 
l. Mellin, E A. Merrill, Jame W Mi 
R Milner John Fo Milmer E t 
t Kr H Montgomery \ W Moore ke 
Moore, W. A, Moore, W. D. Moore, Burt 
R. O. Mullineaux, Jr., John R. Munr 
h Monro, Cha E. Monroe Ss. « Murfitt 
S. Murfitt 
liam Nash, W. B. Nash Frank D 
C, 8. Newhall, Chas, J. Nichols, John 
hols, Chas. P. Nunn, W. ¢ Nunt 
nk Oakes, H. G. Odd Wm. D. Oc«elber 
Wm. C. Oliver, F. L. Orcutt, William 
E. M. Orton, R. M, Ott, A, B. Otto 
Ourid 
ink H. Page, Angus Park, George Park 


Ss Parkhurst, J \ Pator Ra 


1 


mp wn . 
TEX I I 





Continued 


P mn Angus R. Pattersor Jack Patterso 
Wm. A. Patterson, I Nat Perkins, Jame 
I. Perry, R. W. Perry, ©} B. Pinney 
Peter Plouff, Frank R. Pratt, R. W. Pre 
on, J. M. Price, William Price, E. W. Pride 
Reed Prouty, C. P Pruitt, J A Puech 
David L. Punch, O. N. Purdy, Jr 

EB. C Ramseyer L. W Rand, Herbert 
Randall, Harry L. Reardon, Daniel Reddish, 


G. M. Reed, P. L. Reed, William R. Reed 
E. W. T. Reeder, Daniel H. Rees, F. W 
Richardson, W. H. Richardson, H. L. Ridge, 
Chester Ridgway, E ( Ridgeway, Kale 


Wellington 
Rising, V. P 
Fred’k D 


Ridgeway, Samuel Rindge, 
Rindge, Frank A, Ring, F. C 
Roberts, Elmer A Robinson 
Robinson, Alfred Rockwell, C. B. Rockwell 
Jr., Gordon F. L. Rogers, George W. Roop 
Ww Ss Runk, Harold Chas W 
Ryder, G. C, Ryder 
Jackson Salter, Joseph L 


Russell 


Harold 


Sanville, 


Sawyer, H. B. Sawyer, Webster M,. Sawyer 
H F. Scatchard, A A Schumann, Henry 
B. Schwab, E. H. Sears, R. C. Sears, C. E 
Seitz, P. E. Sheldon, T. D. Shepherd, H. B 
Shield, J. E. Shields, M. L. Shuttleworth 
_ we Silberman, Herbert W Simmon 
George Simpson, George Singleton, Stanley 
Sinsheimer, H. H. Skerrett E. A. Slavin 
W. V. Smalley, C, B. Smith, J. Berry Smith 
Jr., W. D. Smith, E. Spaulding, Harry F 
Spear, Joseph Sperber, I. P. Spotz, Stanley 
Stager, George Stansfield, Clifford Steaci« 
Frank Stein, Herman Stein, J. S. Stephen 
son, Brooks Stevens, S. D. Stevens, Jr., H 


Cc Stockdale, Arthur §S Stone, Scott D 
Stone, J. S. Stressenger, William Suddard 
Daniel J. Sullivan, Thos. J. Sullivan, W. P 
Sullivan, J. S. Summerhays, F. Lucas Sut 
cliffe, Fred Swindells, David I. Sykes 
Frank S. Talbot, Joseph H. Tatro, Per 
Tattersfield, H. Taylor, O. R. Tessier, P \ 
Teulon, Alfred Thomas Howard Thomas 
Chas M Thompson Geo Thompson, Ir 
L. S. Tiemann Harry \ Tilton Ww E 
Titus, H. S. Tabey, D. R. Tompkins, Robert 
L. Turnbull 
Joseph F 
sey A Db 


George 


Vaas, A. Vandewart, A. H. V« 
Veasey, C. H. Vanderbeck 
Walker, J. R. Walker JI. M. Wa 


ker, W H. Walker, R. L. Wallace Fred E 
Warren H EK. Wasson, C. Edwin Webb 
Chas J Webb Herbert K Webb Emile 
Weber P Ss Webster Richard Webster 
Cc. F. Wellington, S. W. Whan, Silas Whee 
eS 
—— _\ Aime 
aw) vy (“s = 0 


Whitaker, 


James 


Wheelock 


ock Arthur 


ew Whitaker Royal P. White, William 
White, John Whitman, William H. Whiting 
M. J. Whittall, Edwin Wilcock, J. Wilcock 
Ed. Wilkinson, Jr., Carl Willey, Gardner B 


Williams, Joseph S. Williams, Chas. Wilson, 
i F. Wilson, William W Windle, G. Her 
bert Windeler, R. Windisch, Joseph Wing 
«. EF. Woltman, George S. Wood, W H 
Wood, Edwin G. Worcester, W. H. Wright 
KF, A. Wyman 

\. H. Zayotti 


Wool Outing Notes 
Che Philadelphians had plenty of op 
portunity to drown their but 
they Yave no evidence oft downhearted 


SOTTOWS, 


ness, and were noticeably dryer than 
their Boston friends. Yes, both out 
side and inside. 


Excepting for the occasional drench 


ing showers it was 
a perfect outing 
ind perfection of the 
oth outing and banquet reflected g1 
credit upon the vari 
us committees 


thi 


a perfect day and 
Phe 


arrangements 101 


mmpleteness 


every member of 


In view of fact that the arrane 


ments were based upon an anticipated 
ttendance of 470, it is surprising that 
the approximately 600° pe ple at’ tl 
uting were so well | ided for 
Some of those who lunched late com 
lained of the discrimination agains 
certain German product, but it was 


‘ommitteeman Loui 
only two kegs 
Chairman 


the fault of ( 
that 
It was explained that 


were ordere 


> 
Boyd 


I 


vas afraid it might dull the appetite of 


t) bangueters for water 


The 


* millionaire 


“Keep Sheep idges_ that 
\ \ 
President Rigel \ [ the P| ladelp! 
(Continued on page 132) 
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W.R. BATEMAN & CO. 


10 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Brokers in 


FOREIGN WOOL 


DONNER & CO. 


South American, Australian, New Zealand and Cape Wools 


N. W. RICE CO. CHRISTIAN ALTGELT & CO, 


Cordova Wools Buenos Aires, Montevideo 


JULIUS COHEN & JOSEPHY 
Bradford WOOL, ETC. Toronto 


184 Summer Street BOSTON 


Chas. F. Cross & Co. 
wastE WOOL nous 


No. 177 PURCHASE STREET BOSTON 


JOHN L. FARRELL 
WOOL 


CARPET WOOLS A SPECIALTY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MOHAIR, 
NOILS, ETC. 


FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC 


210 Summer Street 


Follett & Company 


WOOL 


238 Summer Street, 


33 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Boston 


HECHT, LIEBMANN ©«@ CO. 


Wool Merchants 


497 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 
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“As goes Maine--so goes the nation-- 


and if it does, you'll not see Noils at their present low level of 
prices. 

If you are going to use foresight and put in a good supply at 
the prevailing low prices, we'll welcome an opportunity to submit 
you a particularly well assorted line, embracing all qualities, from 
low quarter blood to fine Australian, either in original condition or 


processed. 





Glad to have you wire—our expense. 


Wm. G. Davidson & Co., Inc., 


32 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wool Noils Waste 
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QUOUELALL ELE MOUELSAD OUR OMNES Aa 


WINSLOW & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


TOOT | a, 


DOMESTIC 





BOSTON 


NEW YORK, 12 Spruce Street Sole Selling Agents: 
PHILADELPHIA, 135 S. Front St. 248 Summer Street ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, Union Stock Yards Pulled Wools 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 
Washed. Unwashed. 

<X & abv..36 @37 Fn. unwshd.31 @82 

% to % bId.47 @48 Fine del....36 @37 


‘ine del....41 @42 % bid...... 39 =~@40 
% bid......— @42 
% bid......41 @42 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed: Unwashed. 
Fn. unwshd.28 @29 % bid...... 36 @37 
Fine del....88 @385 % to % bld40 @42 


KENTUCKY AND SIMILAR. 
% bid......38 @39 % bid......— @44 
% bid......44 @45 Braid chg..36 @37 


CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Sp’g north’rn S’th, 6 and 8 
fre&l2mo.78 @80 ee is tee 68 @70 
s middle Fall free...68 @é60 
counties..70 @723 Fal) defects.50 @52 
Sth, 12 mo.65 @67 Carbonized.58 @60 


TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine 12mo..80 @85 Fine fall...57 @658 
ne Smo...70 @75 Georgia ....36 @37 


OREGON (SCOURED BASIS), 


Cloth, East- 


Staple, East- 
er? ern, No. 1.76 @78 


No. 1.85 @87 
Staple, Bast- Cloth, East- 
ern, No. 2.76 @79 ern, No. 2.71 @73 


PULLED——-EASTERN,. 


Scoured. Scoured. 
ne Asin 7 @80 Lambs’ Bs.67 @68 
uper....72 @73 Cbgs, fine..73 @75 
B super....70 @73 Medium....68 @72 
super....62 @67 Coarse......56 @5& 


PULLED (CHICAGO). 
Scoured Basis. 
\ super....68 @70 B super....66 @é68 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 


Staple, fine.88 @90 Fineclothg.80 @82 
Do, % bIa.85 @87 Fine med..76 @78 


UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 


Pine «i0<3 76 @78 Fine med..73 @75 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

PING. csvaae TO Qe We Baacss. 55 57 
No; Ti ewes 67 @68 No. 4......50 @52 

NO. Bisenie 60 @62 


NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
ne med..75 @80 Fineclothg.76 @78 


MOHAIR. 

Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing...48 @62 Turkey.....— @— 
Carding....42 @46 Cape...... 48 @64 

FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING, 

\ustralia Montevideo 
(sed. basis), (greasy).: 

Victorian Lincoln...— @42 
combing: % bid....— @42 
T00is wcaad 92 @938 High ....45 @46 
h4s.. ..88 @9g2 % bid....46 @4s 
Os ...86 @8s % bid....46 @48 

Sydney combing Merino...36 @87 

(is ..92 @98 Buenos Aires: 
tds ...86 @90 x-breds: 
HOs ..84 @87 Lincoln...— @42 

New Zealand 4% bid....— @44 

x-breds High ....— @46 
to 40s.— @*44 English & Irish: 
to 44s.— @*47 Shropshire— @— 
-se— @*650 Sussex....— @— 
Irish hogs— @— 
FOREIGN CARPET. 

Aleppo: Khorassian: 
Washed..— @— Ist clip...— @— 
Wshd col. — a— 2d clip...— @— 

Angora ....— @— Mongolian: 

Awassi ....— @— Bijsk ....—_-§- @— 

Karad! ....— @— Urga ....—- @— 

Bokhara: M'n’chur’n— @— 
White....— @— Scotch bik., 
Colors....— @— faced ....— @— 
hina Camels hair 

mbing.32 @34 (Russ’n)..— @— 

d. ball.36 @40 Servian skin 
Villowed.30 @32 wools ....—  _- @— 
nwlhe 26 @26 East India: 


Cordova 27 @28% Gray ....808 @ 37 


Donskol: Washed: 
*“Combing.37 @38 Vickaneer45 @47 
Kandahar.43 @45 Joria 45 @a47 


Georgian: Spring name oo 


Autumn..27 @28 


Nominal 
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INCREASED WOOL SALES 
AT FIRMER PRICES 


Territories Continne Most Active and 
More [Interest Shown in Fleeces — 
Some Heavyweight Inquiry Made 
Boston, Sept. 21—The past week in 

the local wool market has been one of 

the most active of similar periods for 
three months and the sales are esti- 

mated conservatively at 7,000,000 

pounds, while others place the aggre 

gate movement at aée full 10,000,000 

pounds. Included in the movement 

are sales among dealers, but the bulk 
of it involves sales to mills, and since 
the first of the week manufacturers 
have shown a materially increased in 
terest. Territories are the most active 
sellers and practically all descriptions 
of these qualities have moved in more 
or less volume, although fine staple 
clips in original bags have attracted 

While an improved 

movement of fleeces is reported, the 


most interest. 


extreme firmness of prices on the latter 
has served to check considerable pos 
sible business. A factor of considera 
ble interest is the heavy-weight in 
quiry that was made early this week, 
and while no actual business resulted, 
dealers are of the opinion that many 
manufacturers are considering cover- 
ing their probable heavy-weight re 
quirements before prices advance fur 
ther. 

\dvices from all foreign markets are 
strong with prices advancing or holding 
firmly to current high figures. In Lon 
don the trend, except on a few of the 
unattractive lots, is upward and prices 
are higher than at the July sales. Aus 
tral:'a continues against the buyer with 
the sales closed to American purchasers 
\ sale opens in Adelaide to-day the 
results of which is being awaited with 
interest. The course of South Ameri 
can markets is upwards and contracting 
on the sheeps back in Buenos Ayres 
continues 
prices since last week values there have 
advanced from 1" to 134¢. a pound and 
round lots of 3s, 4s and 5s are selling 
ona basis of 44 to 45c 


INCREASED TERRITORY SALES 


active despite advancing 


Estimates place the movement of ter 
ritory wools within the week at over 
4,000,000 pounds, the bulk of which has 
been taken by manufacturers. Sales in 
clude practically all descriptions, yet 
fine staple has moved with the most 
freedom. Original bag lots have been 
most active, and a small movement of 
medium wools is reported by one or two 
dealers; the latter is the result of in 
quiry by manufacturers who apparently 
are desirous of getting a line on condi 
tions for the coming heavy-weight sea 
son. No details of the latter movement 
have been made public, but it has been 
of sufficient volume to lead manufac- 





MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN WOOL 


The following details of the movement of foreign wool in pounds and 
values have been compiled by the TextTmLE WorLp JouRNAL in Boston, Phil- 











adelphia and New York. They give the entries and withdrawals for the 

| week ending Sent. 9. 
Recapitulation of Week’s Business Compared with Same Period in 1915. 
————_———1916.— -— ——1915 

Entered for consumption Pounds Value Pounds Value 
| District of Massachusetts 643,614 225,549 2,088,021 $528,102 
| District of New York 328,035 2,381,380 531,159 
Philadelphia 68,221 76,615 9,688 
Total viwweace “SOOKE 4,546,016 $1,068,949 

Withdrawn from bond 

District of Massachusetts 15,785 $5,667 

District of New York 57,960 12,772 
| ‘ sees mei 
Total business for week.. $333,482 4,619,781 $1,087,388 

Prey iously reported a 340,2 254,220,665 
j Total since Jan. 1..... 341,292,047 258,840,446 









turers to believe that several of the 
larger mills will cover their probable 
heavy-weight requirements earlier this 
year than usually. There has been a lot 
of shopping in territories, also, and 
when buyers run across attractive lots 
at comparatively cheap prices they show 
no hesitancy in taking the latter. Orig 
inal Montana wools have sold with 
much freedom within the week, the bulk 
being moved at 34 to 36c. in the grease, 
costing all the way from 85 to 88c. clean 
for the fine. Idaho and Utah wools sell 
in original bags with some freedom, and 
cost on a clean basis around 82c. In 
graded wools fine staple clothing is the 
most active quality, and while the mar 
ket ranges from 85 to 88c., the majority 
of dealers are holding for the higher 
figure, while in a few instances as high 
as 90c. is asked on the most attractive 
wools. Fine clothing has been selling, 
though not as actively as combing qual 
ities. Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming 
fine clothing is quoted at from 80 to 
82c., and dealers with particularly at 


tractive lots want a cent or two above 


the top figure 
Some dealers report a better mov 

ment in pulled wools and prices of the 
latter are much firmer 6 supers are 
in good demand, but actual trading is 
restricted by the scarcity of stock and 
attractive lots a commanding sub 
stantial premium$; an example of the 
latter is a sale within the week of an 
exceptionally good B super at 71c. with 
the dealer in question now 
on his remaining holdings 
wools are in the most plentiful sup 
ply in the pulled wool division of the 
market, but even of these wools there 


7 
asking /2¢ 


Lamb’s 


is no abundant holding and dealers 
have shown an inclination to seek higher 
prices in recent trades. The market 
hasis is quoted at 66 to 68c. with the 
higher price demanded in the majority 
of instances 

Scoured wools have shown a little 
more activity than for the few preced 
ing weeks yet the aggregate movement 
is not heavy. Scoured Australians are 
more active and sales of fine clothing, 
short staple, approximating a 64s in 
quality have been made within the week 
at 60c 
show no change but dealers are firmer 
in their asking prices and but a few 
of the latter are willing to consider be 
low a basis of 80c. for fine 

No important sales of California or 
Texas wools are reported for the week 
though the movement compares favor 
ably with that of the few preceding 
weeks and prices continue firmly un- 
changed. 


Prices on domestic scoured 


MORE FLEECE INQUIRY 
Several important fleece consumers 
were in the market this week but their 
visits resulted in no large movement 
of stock 
numerous and if dealers were a little 


Sales, however, were more 


less firm on prices and willing to con- 
cede about a half-cent a pound it is very 
probable that a large aggregate move- 
ment would have resulted. Particularly 
s this true of delaine wools, both 
washed and unwashed. There is more 
or less of an untiring effort among 
manufacturers to buy Ohio unwashed 
delaine at above 36%4c but no dealers are 
known who will consider below 37c and 
one-half to one cent a pound above this 
figure are held for in several instances 
\ similar condition exists in washed de- 
laines with 42c held for by the majority 
of dealers though it is possible to buy at 
4lc. Sales of the latter aggregating 
about 250,000 pounds are reported at 41 
and 41'%c for the week. Other fleeces 
continue firmly at unchanged prices and 
the total movement of the week is esti- 
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mated not to exceed a half million 
pounds, 
; FOREIGN WOOLS 
Defective lots comprise the bulk ot 
the movement of foreign wools. Ther 
is a good demand for tine staple foreign 


wools but the market is practically bare 


of these descriptions and even offers of 
exceptionally attractive prices have 
failed to reveal any hidden lots. Most 
of the movement has been of defective 


scoured Australians, the longest stapk 


wool available selling up to 65¢. and 
the shorter lengths around 60: Be 
cause of the widely scattered sales of 
the latter it is difficult to estimate tl 
volume of trading, but dealers in tou 
vith the situation are of the opiniot 
that not over million and one hal 
ninds fF all descriptions ft foreigi 
wools have been sold within the week 
South American wool re selling 
freely as the limited supply will pet 
mit, and B. A, Lincolns comprise 4 
bulk of this movement The 1 
wools have sold within the week on 
hasis of 42% to 43c. for bright Justre 
qualities Crossbreds are quoted firmly 
for best wools at 47%c. for 50s, 46% 


tor 44s, and 44sec. for 40s 
Since last week there have bee fur 
ther radical advances in contracting 


prices in South America and _ price 


there are now 1!'% to 2c. a pound higher 
than last week with the advances having 
no restrictive tendency n operations 
In fact, the latter have been so active 


that it is the opinion of operators that 
practically all the bright wools will be 
cleaned up before the central market 
opens in late October Qn the basi 
of the last advance operators are payins 
a landed price here of 44 to 45c. for 
round lots of 3s, 4s and 5s 

Other foreign markets are all firn 
and upward in tendency on good wool 
with no indications, as yet, of any relent 
ing on embargoes in favor of this coun 
try. Despite this, however, dealers here 
are hopeful that through some source 
probably me ical, they will be able t 
secure these Is 


¥ rade Notes 

\ few Ne 
houses are planning to leave for the 
Colony the last of the month, althoug 
they realize that the prospect of bein 
able to operate is remote The New 
Zealand sales open Nov. 9 at Christ 


Zealand buyers for lov 


church 

The first sale in Adelaide, Aus., was 
held on Thursday Sales are scheduled 
next week, Monday to Thursday inclu 
sive, at Sydney and on Tuesday at Mel 
bourne. Regular weekly auctions ¢ 
mence Oct. 16 in the latter market, and 
it Svdney Oct. 23, but there will be a 
other off-season sale at Sydney (ct 
9-12. Sales are scheduled at Brisban 
Oct. 1 and Dec. 4 

MORE INTEREST DEVELOPS 
Wools in More Inquiry and More 
Active 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20—More in 
terest with more active inquiry for 
wools is the report received this week, 
with sales made in several quarters 
Most of this inquiry is said to be di 
rected toward good fine and half blood 
staple wools, and this is taken as an in 
dication manufacturers have come to a 
full realization they stand little chance 
of getting any wools from Australia, 
while with Cape wools at a prohibitive 
price, they will have to supplement 
their remaining stocks of these fine 
foreign wools with the best domestic 
stocks they can secure. With the pres- 
ent inquiry in yarns directed towards 
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316 Summer Street 
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mbers, it is to be expected 


of the inquiry for wools would 
those suitable for this grade, 
has been declared time after 
that good staple wools are scarce 


this: country, and with embargoes 
high prices in markets, 
is litthe chance for much reliet 
tirm levels here. In fact 


foreign 


present 
rs show every sign of 
e market. They are not making 
slightest effort to push sales, and 
not willing to consider any con- 
sions whatsoever. They have real- 
the high levels established in both 


confidence 


rsted yarns and goods have tended 
check any very great activity in 
ese markets, but they believe the con- 
country are such that 
ods will be in demand and_ there- 
re wool is worth good values, in view 
limited supplies and heavy consump- 


tie ns of the 


SALES REPORTED 
One of the features of the. market 
alers say is that the big factors have 
made their appearance in showing in- 
rest in seeking new lots of wool. Many 
these mills were thought to be well 
covered for many months ahead, but 
they are very evidently in need of addi 
nal supplies, or else they wish to an- 
pate any further marked advance in 
lues which would add still more to 
their costs of production. Among sales 
noted this week are: 100,000 pounds of 
ginal Wyoming, consisting of a fine 
staple clip, on a basis of 88c; 300,000 
riginal and graded Territory 
20,000 pounds of fine un 
washed at 30c; 150,000 pounds of quarter 
and three-eighths at 39% and 40c; 75,000 
inds of half blood at 37% to 39c; 
50,000 pounds of fine delaine at 35 to 
3614c; 40,000 pounds of fine staple Ter 
ry on a basis of 88c; 3,000 pounds of 
ne delaine at 35c; 15,000 pounds of 
Wisconsin and similar quarter blood at 
39c; a small lot of Southern wool at 
42c; 5,000 pounds of burry and seedy 
at 35c; and a small lot of black at 35c 
Several reported sales pending with 
good lines of sample bags out for fur 
ther business. 


ounds of 


} 


t 28 to 33c; 


LLED AND SCOURED 

‘ulled and scoured wools are show 
nly a scattered business, prices 
considered too high for 
but conditions are such dealers 


specula 


they feel encouraged by the im 
ed feeling shown, and they look 
resumption of activity in the neat 
Tt is stated sales could be made 
taple wools if they had them, and 
nd for short wools like the lamb’s 
ery brisk. These are being of 
2 to 56c. for light condition 
Sales include scoured white B 
O&c., scoured fine at 77c.: 
red AA at 75c., scoured gray Cape 
54c., sales in the grease included 
rushed pulled at 59c., and low 
53c. Sales on the whole are 
ery big, and dealers at the same 
ire not making much of an effort 
t anything by shading prices 





ILS STILL QUIET 
10t showing any wonderful 
1 developed activity, but deal 
state there is a better feeling noted, 
ey feel there is a good chance for 
result very shortly. Prices 
line with values noted 

with few marked changes 


t 
I 
} 
4 


RPET WOOLS 

ols are showing a_ better 

veek, and dealers say buy 

ently come to the point 
nticipated where they are 

lled to enter the market for ad 
1] pur hases \s vet, howe ver, ac 


IMPROVE 








not assumed any very 
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S—Continued 


large proportions, but it is believed th 
market has taken a turn for the bet 
tel 

RAW WOOL REMAINS QUIET 
No Sign of Action as Yet in High Priced 

Market 

New York, Sept. 22.—There have 
been no radical changes in the general 
condition of the raw wool market dur- 
ing the week, and dealers say that no 
improvement is expected before the first 
of next month. Buyers do not seem to 
be able or willing to meet the abnor 
mally high prices asked, and are prob 
ably waiting for some break in the mai 
ket. Chances of a break, however, seem 
far in the future if at all possible. The 
prices that are being asked by those 
who sell to dealers are high, and even 
if any business were done at the pre 
vailing levels, it is doubtful if there 
any great margin of profit in 
it for the dealers. 

MOHAIR SEASON COMING 

The mohair clipping will soon begin 
to appear and the market will be open 

if not all of the avail 
gobbled up by severa 


would be 


Last season nearly, 
able mohair was 
large manutacturing tirms before it eve 
reached dealers, and even then these 
firms needed more before the light 
weight men’s wear season closed. Now 
with the Cape mohair supply cut off it 
is altogether likely that there will be a 
great shortage this season 
CHINA BALL WOOL 
The China Ball wool season, 
flourishing now, has not 
waked up vet. Prices are unusually high 
and the Chinaman fully realizes the com- 


which 
should be 


manding hold he has over the carpet 
wool situation. Mills as yet have not 
been forced by shortage of stock to 
come into the market, although it was 
expected that conditions would force 
buying before this. Fear is felt that the 
mills will hesitate so long before pur 
chasing that they will be pinched for 
stock before the new lot can be del 


ered 


Important Customs Decision 

The Board of United States General 
\ppri uisers recently handed down a d¢ 
cision lowering the duty on wool roving 
imported by the Yewdall & Jones Co., 
worsted yarn spinners, Philadelphia 
This ruling reduced the duty on this 
product from 18 to 8 per cent ad valorem 
and was the result of a long drawn out 
fight. It is stated the issue 
taken to the United States Court of Cus 
toms Appeals at Washington. Accord 
ing to the decision rendered by the 
Board, it was stated that roving or 
roving yarn which is slightly twisted, 
but which is capable of further twisting 
or elongation and has not been on the 
spinning frame, is not properly classified 
as yarn under paragraph 287, act of 1913 
with duty at the rate of 18 per cent ad 
valorem, but should be assessed as “ roy 
ing” or “ under paragraph 286 
with duty at the rate of only 8 per « 
Witnesses testified at the hearing the 
article in question would not be a good 
delivery for worsted yarn, and required 
further processes of manufacture before 
it could be utilized as a yarn. Previous 


will he 


roping,” 


decisions by the Board were also broug! 
to bear in which it was stated that wher« 
single strands were so slightly twisted a 


to be capable of further elongation, o1 
drawing, or twisting on a spinning fram¢ 
or mule, they were a roving. It was de 
cided the article was a roving, and “ even 
if used for some purposes, to wit knit 


but is more prop 
specifi: 


ting, it is also a yarn, 


erly classified under the more 





provision for rovings 
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"Philadelphia Wool Scouring a and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
_ Freight Address: Coral St Sta, P.&R. RR. 
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SCOURED—CARBONIZED 
COMBED AND STORED 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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FRANCIS: "WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 


TOP MAKERS 


Also at BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
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OELRICHS & CO. 
_ WOOL IMPORTERS 


_ AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 


Bowling Green Building 
— YORK 


vnepenenaenenenneny enneneene 


11 Broadway 
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Farnsworth, aaa 4 we 


Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold 


on commission. Consignments solicited. 
116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


I | MAUGER & AVERY 


‘ Weol Merchants and Commission Merchants 


Lambs, Scoured Wool and Mohair 
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HORKHEIMER BROS. 
WOOL 


| 1417 Main St. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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OILS ann GREASES 


—FOR— 


i Lubricating and Special Purposes 


152 PLEASANT ST., LYNN, MASS. 


Bradford Wool Oil 


100°(, Emulsifiable - Uniform - Reliable 
Lubricates the fibre thoroughly 

Does not gum the cards 

Scours out with perfect ease 


Equals red oil at 
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half the cost 


THE 
VERSATILE 
LANCASHIRE 


has an adaptation for every 


fabric, every difficulty and 
every pocket-book 

Silks its speci ilts 

Cottons made for it 

Woolens simplest of all 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Springfield Vermont 


|| 256 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Somerset and my Sts., Phila., Pa. 


- Wool Tops, Botany Waste, Australian 
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1419 South St. 
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THE AWARD OF MERIT 


The history of the United States Worsted Co. 


of Massachusetts, under its present management 1s 
one of success in producing the very best Uswoco 


Fabrics. 


These goods have attained to well merited 
popularity all over the country unequaled by any 
other wool or worsted product. The reason is very 
simple. We manufacture the best goods at the 
right prices. 


The Gold-Medal award to this company at 
the Panama-Pacific Int. Exposition last year was 
the very best evidence of what disinterested judges 
think of our products. 


UNITED STATES WORSTED CO., mass. 


ANDREW ADIE, Pres. BOSTON and NEW YORK 


JOHN SIMSON, Vice-Pres. New York Office and Salesroom, 257-261 Fourth Ave., at 21st St. 
G. W. SOUTHER, Treas. J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 


September 23, 1916. 
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NEW SERIES OF SALES 
SHOW WOOL SOUNDNESS 


Bradford Not Able to Turn Out 
Capacity of Combing Machinery 
Mohair Situation 
From Our Regular Correspondent) 
BRADFORD, EnG., Sept. 7.—Things 
ive gone better in Coleman street than 
enerally expected, and a sound situa- 
on in wool is again revealed. The re- 
ult of the first week’s sittings shows 
iat even when ‘there is less activity in 
onsuming centers, there is often no 
vidence of that when the whole trade 
sets together, and the opportunity is 
iven for users to operate. To find 
rossbreds in keen demand at ld. to 
2d. above the close of:last series after 
comparatively slack interval, shows 
that men have still confidence in the 
‘uture, notwithstanding Government in- 
terference in the very wools which di- 
rectly compete with Colonial qualities, 
ind also in view of the fact that values 


Full 


re being controlled both for tops, 
arns and pieces. 

GOOD MERINOS SELLING WELL 
The selection of good combing 


merinos is the worst of this year, but 
everbody expects this in September. 
rhe end of the last Australian clip is 
it hand, and it presents the usual ap- 
pearance. Anything at all decent that 
will comb into a good average 64s or 
70s top needs little effort to sell, and an 
average top will cost fully 4s. 6d.; some 
think a fraction more. There are not 
the high class merinos shown which 
make buyers pay over 2s. for greasy 
parcels, the bulk of the combing wools 
figuring around ls. 7d. to 1s. 10d. In 
short faulty grease, there is a turn in 
buyers’ favor, and pieces, bellies and 
locks that cannot be used before being 
carbonized are not so dear as last series. 
Excellent prices are again forthcoming 
for scoured merinos. Russia is a large 
buyer, and it depends entirely on the 
ompetition against Russia as to what 
good clean scoureds are going to realize. 
\nything at all attractive, and free is 
selling from 3s. 6d. to 3s, 9d., and for 
good respectable parcels of scoured 
ombing, there is no change. In faulty 
vools, there is a distinct ease. Although 
lean free locks are not much cheaper, 
ind are still fetching well over 2s., 
ilty parcels are decidedly in buyers’ 
lavor, 
CROSSBREDS DISTINCTLY DEARER 
lt is in crossbreds where there is a 
ided change, and all in favor of the 
r. The advance is more than was 
venerally expected, and the only reason 
that men can give is that they believe 
wool on hand will be wanted, and 
ies may go still higher. The open- 
was satisfactory, but Wednesday’s 
le, at which there was a good offer- 
showed distinctly the strength of 
market with keen competition for 
To-day fine half-breds are 
higher compared with July close, 
lium crossbreds are the same, while 
rse crossbreds are often 14d. above 
s ruling at the time mentioned. 
id half-breds are selling anywhere 
m 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d., medium cross- 
ls that would have fetched no more 
1 ls. 414d. last series, are often at ls 
and even low crossbreds that were 
ng at the end of July at 1s. 3%4d. 
ls. 4d. are to-day at Is. 5d. to Is. 
|. There was a grand show of 
ired crossbred last Wednesday in 
Kaputone brand, which frequently 


lasses. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


made a full penny above the last time 
the same mark was offered, the finer 
lots on Wednesday being 3 to 4 per 
cent. heavier in condition and hardly so 
good in color. Sliped crossbreds too 
are firm with the lower classes often 
14d. to ld. more. The fact is, the de- 
mand for all descriptions of crossbreds 
is stronger than anyone expected, a 
proof that there is consumption, and 
that men have confidence in the future 
France so far has done little, though 
it is certain if the could be 
pushed out of their chief manufacturing 
centers, there would soon be a revival 
in the demand from that quarter. 
CAPE WOOLS IRREGULAR 
South African 
is disappointing, the only produce that 
can be said to appear favorable being 
The offer 
ings for the first two days of the series 
have been larger than usual, 


Germans 


The course of wools 


long combing greasy wools. 


and on 
opening day there were almost as many 
South African merinos catalogued as 
from Australia. The show has been on 
the whole creditable, and another record 
has been made for a Western Province 
clip marked R. R. H. Hopley, Rheno- 
sterfontein which sold for the first lot 
of combing at ls. 10%d. This is a 
splendid price, and clearly that 
for good combing wools, the trade is 


shows 
prepared to pay handsome figures. For 
months’ 
prices are distinctly in 


the short six grease wools, 
favor of the 
buyer, and withdrawals are numerous 
Most parcels have lost 1ld., or would 
show that decline if let go at the prices 
bid. There has particularly 
large medium snow whites, 
and here the decline amounts all round 
to 2d. per pound. For two good lots of 
super snow white, Russia paid 3s. Id., 
but there seems to be about the market 
some fair big quantities of medium 
snow whites which are selling from 2s 
2d. to 2s. 6d., and withdrawals are num 
erous 


been a 
show of 


WAR TRADE DEPARTMENTS CONCLUSIONS 


Last Tuesday there was another im- 
portant conference at the War Trade 
Department between the various sec 
tions of the wool and textile trades, im 
portant deputations 
branches of 
tendance. 


representing all 
the industry being in at 
The principal of one of the 
chief Bradford topmaking firms con 
veyed correct information when he 
stated that there is a gradual diminu 
tion in combing, due to depletion in the 
ranks of the workers. He stated that 
at present there is only 80 per cent. of 
the normal production of merino tops, 
and 60 per cent. of crossbreds, and com 
mission combers are expecting a less 
production each month owing to respon 
sible men over departments being called 
to the colors. The Government is also 
controlling combs for dealing with the 
English clip, all of which means that 


less Colonial crossbreds can be dealt 
with Another important matter was 
the export of raw material in jute 
wrappers. The War Office makes no 
secret of the fact that wool bags and 
other jute wrappers are of immense 
value to the enemy, and therefore in 


Continental neutral 
proximity to Ger- 
many the use of jute wrappers is being 


shipping goods to 


countries in close 
strongly discouraged 
ENGLISH VS. NEW ZEALAND WOOI 
placed big orders for 
khaki, and spinners have been politely 
told that they must now turn their at 
tention to spinning the out of 


Russia has 


yarns 


English wool tops. One of the largest 
spinners in the West Riding has taken 
om yarn contracts, which mean at least 
2,000 packs of 40s to 44s tops, and 
which hitherto have all been spun from 
Colonial crossbreds. Sanction has been 
given to cover part of these orders out 
of tops made from Colonial crossbreds, 
but fully 75 per cent. are to be spun 
from tops combed from English wool 
These are the direct instructions re 
ceived officially. The whole of the con 
tract would filled out of 
English wools if tops could have been 
obtained in time. No _ practical 
will deny that all English wools can be 
used for khaki purposes of one kind or 
another, but whether the same 
factory results will be obtained 
using English compared with Colonial 
is a different question. For certain pur 
poses no doubt English wools will pro 
duce excellent results, but there are cir 
particularly cloths 
are concerned which have to be milled, 
in which it is doubtful if English wools 


have been 


man 


satis 


from 


cumstances, where 


will produce the same results. It seems 
to the writer that in the production of 


the outer garb of all classes of men, 


there should be a combination of 
Colonial crossbreds with English to 
obtain the best results. Recently the 


alluded to the better milling 
Colonial 
compared with the English, due largely 
to the mixture of merino blood in the 
\ustralian and New Zealand crossbred 
staple. Our soldiers milled 
fabric, both for the 
serge and overcoating cloths, and prac 
tical experience has found that to 
obtain this the combination referred to 
Machinery that is capable 
ot working up Colonial crossbreds can 
be employed in consuming English, but 
even the Army Department 
desires to obtain the best cloth possible 
and any falling off in either quality ot 
strength would soon lead to an outcry 
Pimlico. In hosiery, good half 
mixture of Down 


writer 


properties of the crossbred 


need well 


ordinary tartan 


is necessary. 


Contracts 


from 
breds containing a 
blood, as well as all Down fleeces, can 


be used to obtain excellent fabrics. 


SHOULD EX PORTED ? 

\ rathet 
regarding Cape mohair, and whether it 
should be exported from this country 
to the United States. The matter came 
up for discussion at a conference which 
took place last the War 
Trade Department, there being repr« 


MOHAIR BE 


curious situation has arisen 


Tuesday at 


sented London importers as well as 
Bradford mohair merchants and spin 
ners. It resulted from the failure of 
the last four public sales of mohait 


Bradford spinners deliberately boycot 


ting the auctions. There are in London 
hundred bales of old clip 
kids, Bradford 
spinners either do not refuse 
to buy, and naturally London importers 
want a wider market. Bradford replied 
to the War Trade Department that 
stocks of Cape mohair are much below 
normal, that that is 
available, and they strongly recommend 
be allowed. The ques- 


to-day a few 


Cape first and which 


want or 


they can use all 
that no export 
export of 
These are said to b 


tion of the mohair noils 
cropped up also 
dear, on account of their scarcity, and 
outside members of the trade who buy 
them reply that if any are 


vo to the United States, prices will ad 


allowed to 


vance furthet 

There is quite an unexpected turn in 
the demand for Cape mohair, particu 
winter, which is due to entet 


larly new 


the Port Elizabeth market in September. 
This week two Bradford firms, one a 
merchant and the other a spinner, have 
purchased this material on the goat’s 
back, and paid 15d. for same, which is 
equivalent to 184d. landed here in 
Bradford. The move seems to be to 
get hold of this article before American 
buyers, and as the clip is a limited one, 
American 
will have to be quick. It 


those representing interests 


is well-known 


that Cape winter hair makes a totally 
different article to Cape firsts, and 
therefore it is expected all the new clip 


will be wanted for home use 
Fine topmakers are firm, but in cross 
breds prices have all been advanced '4d 


to ld. 


advance as yet, but it is in response to 


Ot course, they cannot make this 


the increased price of wool in London 
There is no change elsewhere 
PIECE GOODS TRADI 
The entire 
trade seems to be crying halt, for th 


have bought 


wholesale piece goods 


home section seems to 
quite as much as it could see its way to 
deal with. A strong factor in bringing 


this about is the sensibly advanced 
prices which manufacturers are asking 
for new face ot the 
they cannot 


undertake to accept any less. They can 


business, and in 
streneth of wool and tops, 
keep all their machinery running up to 
early spring with orders now on their 


books. \ 


sale fabric buyers, particularly in bot 


worse feature is that whole 
any dress serges, are not taking in de 
livery as they should, hence business is 
more or less held up. The shipping trade 
There has been 
plete stoppage of all 
land, but to British overseas domains as 
South America and 

there is more doing, and lately 
inquiries have Bradford 
market for cotton Venetian linings for 
the United States \ tew 
being sold, but nothing like the ordi 


is doing better. a com 


exports to Hol 
well as Canada, 
strong 
been on. the 


lusters are 


nary cotton cloths. One manufacture 
last week did a good stroke of busi 
ness in buying 2-48s spun out of a good 


hit 


64s top at 5s. 9d. He must have caugl 


the spinner napping, because to-day’s 
price is 6s., and some are waiting a 
fraction more The whole position of 


affairs shows considerable strength, at 
the same time many would be glad it 
thev could send in stock, for this seems 
at the moment to be accumulating in 
some quarters 


First Com G 


Machinery Opportunities in S. A. 


\nom., 341 to 
\ires, South 


\ngel Braceras So 


169 Cevallos, Buenos 


\merica, are interested in) American 


machinery for cotton, woolen, worsted 


mills, including varn pre 


ind knitting 


paratory machinery, weaving and knit 
ting equipment, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing machinery, both as manuf 

turers and as agents in South America 
They would be glad to receive ita 
logues and other literature descriptir 
of the products of American manufa 


turers. Senor Pedro Braceras, director 


general of the Angel Braceras So 

\nom., visited the offices of the TeExTILE 
Wortp JouRNAL during the week, and 
stated that several new mills are con 


templated, also that the requirements of 
South America for textile machinery are 
large, and are coistantly growing, and 
that with some efforts on the part of 
American manufacturers a large part of 
this business should 
to the United States. 


come permanently 
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HOWLAND CROFT SONS & CO,, Linden Worsted Mills, revs 


epresented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 937 Banigan Bldg., Provide 
























Boorse ants in all Colors; also Fancy 
sand Doubles and Twists 


WORSTED YARNS 





Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


Boston Office: 
176 Federal Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
W orsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


Acrreo Wostennorme & Son, Ine. 


Spinners of 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO 


YARNS | 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


SELL DIRECT 


OF FFICES and MILL 
ALLEGHENY - and 24th St 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 
SYS'EMS 


STATION Z | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


| 


MERION WAPI Tia MILLS 


Sell 


ae Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSFOHOCKEN, PA. 





WORLD 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED ak 
Of Every peciasie for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by 


PASSAIC c 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, = Commercial Trust Bldsg., eer ro. 1 


Couvenvecesaveveccenavsenensenesannnsenyvecenveneeresannenenanneergunervenerensesnnnensoneenvennenssnenenynany 


The Pitkin- Holdsworth Worsted ifs. | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 


ome on £71 
ZmDn 
QDA< 








ND 
FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Worsted Bradford 


System 


SPINNING CO 


ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Varns 


Salamanca, N. Y. Soling hone A. N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


THE YEWDALL & . JONES co. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fan ixtures, and double twist 


‘PHILADELPHIA, P r A. 


FALLS YARN MILLS 


FINE WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 


eee 9¢ ae 
IRLEY 


242 Ghesteat Street Incorporated 1904 
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2-128 to 2-16@Jow common.... 90 @ %2% 
2-208 to 2-249 dow %......... 95 @ 97% 
2-208 to 2-268 % blood....... 1 02% @1 05 
2-268 to 2-308 % blood....... 1 07% @1 10 
8-338 Hh MeGr hss cedar teases 1 12%@1 15 
2-208 12% @1 15 
2-268 17% @1 20 
2-328 20 @1 22% 
2-368 25 @1 27% 
2-288 37% @1 40 
2-408 42% @1 47% 
2-5( 55 @1 60 
2- 47% @1 52% 
2-50s Australian, 70s quality.1 567% @1 62% 
2-60s Australian, 70s quality.1 70 @1 75 
FRENCH SPUN. 
1-900 GREFUE ¢ 0s 00 bees coeus 116 @117% 
1-203 high quarter............ 118 @1 20 
eS £§¢ Rare 1 22% @1 26 
1-300 WigM Bo... vccesvoegwes 125 @1 27% 
$00 & Bleek. ....siccconene 126 @1 27% 
1-300 % WHOOR....ccvssceeaue 130 @1 32% 
1-800 % DBeeOHs.... + cewcenan 135 @1 387% 
1-408 % DIOOG.......ccccccece 1 37% @1 40 
1-508 GUNNS « K00sc te ccceee 1 42% @1 45 
1-408 Australian..........e6- 140 @1 46 
5-500 AU ci cwcccsewes 42% @1 48 


1-60s fine Australian 65 @1 60 





1-70s fine Australian 66 @1 70 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE. 
Rebbe COGBs dic ce basdcedecueun 1 02% @1 05 
9-600 GOOD sk 6s ctccinvesaaseetin 1 07% @1 10 
ee een ey 1 12% @1 15 
15608 SODGs viccvivetennvesous 1 17%@1 20 


KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD SYSTEM 
Dyed prices nominal, 


2-5bs to 2-108, % blood...... 105 @1 07% 
2-lls to 2-208, % blood...... 110 @1 12% 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 1156 @1 20 
2-168 to 2-208, % blood...... 1 22% @1 25 
2-188 to 2-24s, % blood...... 130 @1 35 
2-26s to 2-308, % blood...... 136 @1 87% 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


WEAVING, 


12 to 16 cut, 4% blood grade.. 68 @ 70 
16 to 20 cut, %& blood grade... 73 @ _ 175 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.. 78 @ 80 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade... 83 @ 86 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.. 89 @ 92 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade... 92 @ 95 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade... 97% @1. 03 
28 to 32 cut, % blood grade..1 07% @1 12% 
80 to 82 cut, % blood carbon- 

1900 vane ee aces as wena ens 115 @1 17 
32 to 40 cut, % blood and 

SDOVG: 06.150. 03.000 4" weneen< 115 @1 26 


KNITTING. 


Dyed prices nominal. 
oe Sh 2 ere 
2-168 to 2-288, in oil.......... 75 @ 17% 
Up to 2-15s for bleaching.... 
2-15s to 2-23s for bleaching... 90 @ 92% 

Coarser numbers in 10s and 
lower, 2s less. 
2-16s to 2-20s cut Oxford...... 17% @ 82% 
2-21s to 2-32s cut Oxford..... 80 @ 85 


CARPET YARNS. 


Prices are nominal, 


60-yd. double reel, wool filling — @ 48 
No. 2 60-yd. double reel, filling — @ 44 
Taree GUM. Bao iewevetscnen — @ 36 
Second quality, 5%........... — @ & 
60-yd. double reel cotton fill- 

PD MSisia bikes neces ews — @ 22 
(CON COPS). ccccccrecscerverse 21 @ 23 
PEATE Gace cae aw ssn 66 ose 23 @ 24 

Wool Ingrains, 42-yd.: 
ee ree ee 16 @ 18 
GLUON 4 canis sa Wales ena eee 18 @ 20 
mA ccuaks pcitu via dieeees 23 @ 26 
ec eae 24 @ 26 
AAGH? BUPETM co csccesecccue 25 @ 27 
Super jute 42-yd.........00+ —- @— 
Super jute (high), 42-yd...... —- @-- 
Vely et wool, sun, 125-yd. white —- @ 48 
TT cuneweawedes eee eensiaare — @ 40 
In worsteds: 
16s 2-ply for ingrains, white —- @ 67 
16s 2-ply light gray........ — @ 66 
lés 2-ply dark gray....... —- @ — 
13s 2-3 tapestry............ 74 @ 76 
16s 2-3 Brussels, white.... 7 4£@ ‘77 
16s 2-3 Brussels, light gray. 75 @ 76 


JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal, 


For carpets and rugs: 

6-lb.....17 @18 13-Ib.....- 12% @13% 
7-1b.....164%@17% 14to16-1b.13 @13% 
S-Ib.... 15% @16 17 to 18-1b.18 @13% 
9-lb... ..15% @16 19 to 24-1b.18 @18% 
10-Ib.....14% @15 25 to 50-1b.12% @13% 
Il-Ib...., 13% @15 60 & over..12 @18 

12-lb 18 @14% 


For plied yarns from 12 Ibs. and upward, 
%c., and under 14 lbs., 1c, 
Venetian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 
skein; black in skein; black in cops. 


For Smyrna Rugs. 


OUI inwccae — o— 
ON 5.5 ae eee a ate ole — o— 
Super jute, 42 yards............. —- @o-— 
Super Jute (high)..........00. —- @- 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM, 


WORSTED YARNS SHOW 
SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


Better Inquiry Reported 
Goods More Active-—Prices 
Holding Strongly 


Somewhat 
Dress 


There is not a great deal of change 
in’ the worsted yarn situation this 
week. However, there is said to be 
more inquiry for yarns from manu- 
facturers, especially those making dress 
goods, while an occasional men’s wear 
mill also shows a disposition to pur- 
chase additional lots of yarns. Several 
houses state they have been doing quite 
a fair business lately, and while the 
amount put through is not considered 
anything wonderful, nevertheless it ap- 
pears better in comparison with the 
quiet condition which has prevailed for 
the past month or two. For this rea- 
son dealers are greatly encouraged in 
their feeling of optimism regarding the 
future of the market. They declare it 
is only a question of time before mills 
will have to come into the market to 
buy yarns as a result of the movement 
in goods. The present waiting game 
on the part of goods buyers they de- 
clare will not help these factors in the 
least, as conditions surrounding the 
market are absolutely prohibitive of 
any decline in values. Therefore, in 
their opinion, when the time comes for 
this trade to need their goods, they 
will find prices just as firm, if not 
firmer. 

MARKED CONFIDENCE 

There is certainly a strong confidence 
to be found in those connected with 
this branch of the industry. They can 
see no reason why yarns should re- 
cede, with wools so high in all the mar 
kets of the world, and with stocks of 
desirable wools considered so exceed- 
ingly restricted that these prices for 
raw materials must needs hold strongly. 
In addition to this fact, spinners are 
not yet in a position where they are 
forced to go out and beg for business. 
They still have ample orders on their 
books to keep them well employed for 
some time to come. Therefore there 
is nothing to be seen in the way of 
price-cutting in an effort to secure or- 
ders for yarn. Spinners say they have 
no easy task as it is to turn out a pro- 
duction up to the demands made upon 
them, and every possible chance to ease 
up on deliveries has been welcomed. 

FINE YARNS IN DEMAND 

Most of the inquiry reported this 
week which seems to have developed 
is for 2-50s, with prices for this num- 
ber ranging from $1.52 to $1.57¥,. 
There does not seem to be much of 
this yarn now offered at $1.50, as those 
mills making fine numbers have been 
well sold up, and every new order 
usually means that much stronger posi- 
tion on price. There is rather a wider 
range on 2-40s, but this is due to the 
fact that there is as wide a range in 
qualities. For a grade _ stock, 
$1.471% is said to be the average price 
quoted. Sampling of yarns for the 
heavy-weight season continues to de 
velop from all accounts, with special 
attention paid to quarter-blood counts 
for this season. Of course, this is 
rather early in the season for any ex- 
tensive development, but 


good 


those who 
have been getting this inquiry state 
they consider the outlook very prom- 
ising, and a great deal is expected to 
come out of this season as a result of 
the anticipated activity which must 
needs come sooner or later. 
KNITTERS TRY TO CONTRACT 


Knitting yarns are still the object of 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 
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Worsted Yarns 





MM 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF FRENCH SPUN 


FOR 
_ WEAVING 





/ ULES 


WORSTED 


and 


MERINO 


eI rTerMneeTeeeTT eres PREE PEAT TETPTPPTPTY?S 
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OFFICES: : 

70 Aigh St. Cor. Summer - « ‘Boston 
328 Chestnut St. Cor. Fourth = Philadelphia : 
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nen a FOR 
YARNS | KNITTING 


American Factory at 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


F. A. STRAUS ®@ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


for Weaving 


| Worsted Yarns ina kniccine 


Mills, 


Trenton, N. J. 
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+ 
Thrown and Artificial Silks 
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LNA." MILLS 


SNS 


In the Grey and in all colors 


and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD R. SHIRLEY, 


242 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA, 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


WM. B. DUNN, 
623 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLOG 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


a 
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HIGHLAND WoRSTED MILLS 


TOPS «~»WORSTED YARNS 


— CAMDEN, N.J.— 


AUSTRALIAN 


FOR MENS WEAR 
AND Al 
DOMESTIC 


NO 
DRESS GOODS 


AULA A A 


SPINNERS OF 
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Cleveland 
Worsted 
Mills 


Cc 23 Mail Address, <- ~- 
Oo. = 





MILLS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., RAVENNA, O., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., CLEVELAND, O. 


Cleveland, O. 
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HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS 


Selling Agent, 242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


The French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Highland Worsted Mills James Irving & Son, Ltd. 
Camden, N. J. Chester, Pa. 


TZN | 


Hh nil N. rent HY 


NT , H| 
| WOOLEN || Wor Sie i Ieee IR 
Boston and ‘Philadelphia 





Falls Yarn Mills 
Woonsocket, R. I. 






















JAMES 
wo 


DOAK JR. COMPANY 
RSTED SPINNERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


KENSINGTON 





CARON COMPANY 
WORSTED @ WOOLEN YARNS 


Selling Agents Medinah Bldg., Chicago 
FRENCH VORstE£D co. Caron Spinning 
Woonsocket, R. Rochelle, 


Co. 
Ill. 
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much attention from knitters who are 
making efforts to purchase supplies for 
the first six months of 1917. Not many 
spinners are willing to consider this 
business seriously yet, as they feel 
there is too much involved in taking a 
chance on the future. Therefore many 
decline to quote at all on this business, 
but prefer to wait until later in 
fall before considering it. 


the 
Deliveries are 
more of a concern with many spinners 
than new business, as they are endeav- 
oring to catch up with what orders they 
have on their books, 
cellation is welcomed. 
ing strongly to 
nounced and 
umn. 


and the rare can- 
Prices are hold- 


levels previously an- 
appearing in another col- 


MORE YARN INQUIRY 





Worsted Spinners Report Better Tone to 
Market 
Boston, Sept. 20K, 


evidenced in the 


better tone is 
worsted yarn market, 
influenced largely by an increased in- 
terest on the part of manufacturers. No 
important increase in trading is noted, 
but this is due in no small part to the 
independent attitude of 
ity of spinners. 


instances are spinners willing 


a great major- 
Only in a few isolated 
to take on 
new orders at below current quotations, 
refusing to ac- 
too distant delivery at 


spinners are 
for 


and many 


cept orders 


quoted values; the latter are of the 
opinion generally that prices are to be 
higher, and they would rather wait and 


realize the fullest profits. Because of 
this and because of other uncertainties 
incident to the new year spinners in 
practically every instance are refusing 
contracts specifying 1917 delivery. 

Within the past week or two there 
has been an awakening in quarter-blood 
qualities, and it is evident that several 


these yarns in 
dress 


are using 
the 


manufacturers 
combination 
manufacturers have been the most ac- 
tive in this trading. The bulk of recent 
trading, however, has been in half-blood 
2-40s and 2-50s, and stock lots comprise 
the larger part of the movement; stock 
lots sell generally about 5c. a pound be- 
low average quotations. Despite the ap- 
parent firmness of prices, there is a wide 
quoted range on half- bloods of the finer 
numbers, and while most spinners quote 
2-40s on a range of $1.45 to $1.50, a few 
brokers within the past two weeks have 
placed contracts for near delivery at as 
$1.40. Knitters are showing 
interest than for some time, but 
the greater part of their activity is con- 
fined to attempts to place contracts for 
1917 delivery, but as before mentioned, 
these endeavors are productive of no 


goods; goods 


low as 
more 


success. 


PRIC ES C HEC K BUYING 


Manufacturers Hesitate Over Top Prices 
on Present Market 

Sept. 20.—While there 
been an improved inquiry for tops there 
has been no material increase in trad- 
ing. The latter in no little part is due 
to the fact that buyers are hesitating 
over prices and are unwilling in the 
majority of instances to accept the re 


Boston, has 


cent advances as permanent. Combers, 
however, are very frm and anticipate 
even higher prices than currently 
quoted; in fact, so firm are they in 
s belief that they are refusing all 
ffered contracts at below their ideas 

f values. Few combers will consider 
future deliveries of Australian quali 
ies and the ones who will are quot 
rices that are practically prohibi 
tive; for good 70s as much as $1.30 
demanded and 64s are held at $1.25. 
On the new price basis for domest 
combings fine is quoted at $1.12 to $1.15 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS. 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 
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RICHARD CAMPION 
Worsted Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street 
Patadelshte, we. 


—GRANSTON WoRSTED MILs 


BRISTOL, R. 
Worsted and Mohair I 
White, Colors and Mixtures 


MOHAIR YARN FOR FILLING ON 
SHUTTLE BOBBINS 


noveny YARNS in co 
KNOTS, NUBS, 
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Woolen and Merino | 
YARNS 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills | 

Eaton Rapids, Michigan | 





| Star + Worsted Company 
YARNS 


_ FITCHBURG, MASS. 


COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 


euvenneeennaeeranin 


AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL and MERINO 


- 
| 
| 








Yorkshire Textile Soaps 


Promote Lustre and Improve the Spin 


Write for data on Pux Softener for lace, 
hosiery, cotton and all woolen goods 


STANDARD SOAP COMPANY 
Camdvon, New Jersey 
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A." Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama 
Milan 


Shanghai 
Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 
Silk on Quills or Beams 


Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


Newton Mills 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 
— Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized. Polished 
and Glazed 
Cotton, Mohair, 
Worsted and 
Tinsel. 


107-109 Greene St., New York 


Silk Throwing Mills, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 


Our tapes are endorsed 
by machinery experts 


Chey know their quality and they 
snow their scientific structure. 


:xhaustive trials by practically 
\l machinery makers have dem- 
mstrated that they have no su- 


erior. Write us. 
LOWELL, 


BARBER MFG. CO. 'SiX&s! 


Spinning Tape Specialists 


fe . + 
William Schofield Co. 
Krams Ave., formerly Church St. 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Wool, Hair, Curled 
Pickers, Automatic 


kers of Rag. 
r “and Fipishing 
re and Cone Willows, “Schofield” 
rmediate Feed for Cards, Rag and 
ract Dusters, Waste Pullers 
rsted and Shoddy Reels, All Kinds 
Spike and Slat Aprons, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT 
GF NERAL MACHINERY REPAIRS 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 


MO 
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and half-blood not below $1.10. Some 
recent interest was shown in quarter- 
bloods and combers in several instances 
are now asking above 90c. 
for best lots. 
BETTER NOIL MOVEMENT 

One of the features of the week has 
been the increased sale of noils and a 
resultant stiffening of prices. The bulk, 
if not all, of the movement was con- 
fined to fine qualities and selling prices 
touched 44c. for some of the best do- 
mestic and 47c. for Australian 70s; both 
of these figures show an advance of 
2c. a pound over recent quotations. 
Other qualities continue practically 
without change either in demand or 
price. 


materially 


SPUN SILK STEADY 


Position of Strength Held Through 
Excess of Demand Over Supply 


Spun silk is holding its strong posi- 


tion, although current demand is not 
large. Spinners have an excellent for- 


ward business on their books and con- 


sumption is proceeding at a rate which 
gives expectation of demand in excess 


of supply for many 
Importations of during the 
last 12 months considerably ex- 
ceeded those for the 12 months ending 
but this fact does not ap- 
pear to affect the domestic market ad- 
versely. As reported previously in this 
column, the consuming trades are well 
covered ahead, and present demand is 
limited chiefly to orders to fill in where 
requirements prove larger than antici- 
pated, or where deliveries on contracts 
are not up to schedule. Many trades 
are finding increased use for spun silk 
and the fact that 


months to 


spun silk 
have 


come. 


a year ago, 


available spinning 
machinery cannot be operated at full 
capacity because of the labor shortage 


is a factor of great strength. 


Prices on spun silk are as follows: 
60-2. a sl a 4.30 30- 3.9 
50-2 as 4.20 20-2 ; 3.75 

t 


10-2 eee 4.10 10-2 


ARTIFICIAL 
The story of the artificial 
ket is the same this week as it has been 
in the past. Prices are high, stocks 
are low, and demand for nearby deliy- 
ery is good. A definite market price is 
difficult to quote because sales are de- 
termined each by its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Importations lack the reg- 
ularity which mark them in normal 
times, but they are coming to hand in 
fairly good volume. When the domes- 
tic product is increased, as it is ex- 
pected it will be early next year, the 
market expects to see some change, but 
until then conditions such as have ex- 
isted during the last few months will 
doubtless continue. There is no defi- 
nite expectation of lower prices, but 
manufacturers are playing a safe game 
and not buying fiber yarn too far 
ahead. 
Prices on fiber silk are 
ly as follows: 


SILK 


silk mar- 


approximate- 


150 Deniers English A, Bleached. .3.25@3.50 
150 Deniers English B, Bleached. .3.15@3.40 
150 Deniers English C, Bleached. .3.05@3.30 


Awards 

Richard W 
awarded the contract 
by the Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Navy Department, for furnishing the 
Norfolk Navy Yard with 100,000 yards 
of 6-ounce 28%-inch slate cotton 
at $13,990, bids for which 


Navy Canvas 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 18. 


Geldart has been 


color 
canvas ravens 
were opened on Sept. 5. 

William H. Evans will furnish the 
Norfolk Yard with 5000 yards of Ni 
3 medium, 22-inch white 
at $1,470, bids for which 


opened on Sept. as 


cotton canvas 


were also 
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OAK WORSTED MILLS -— Commission Work 
B and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. For The Trade =: 


Twisting. Reeling. Spooling, Jack-Spooling, Winding, Jack- 
Winding, Warping, Dressing, Weaving, Burling and Mending 


FAIR PRICES CONSISTENT WITH FIRST CLASS WORK 
Fred Eick, General Manager Aaron Mugford, Superintendent 


ARNEL DEAS L Dee o8, HOH Weber eres seen bAMbbd Ns beaben ounetee: 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILKS : 


-SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. | 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS. 


z Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty : 
; Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 touria Ave, 


Falledeiphte Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representatives, Stelle and She: man, 52 Chauncy St,, Best or 


AUNUVEVEDNOVERNONENUDE DOOMED NNNaN HEN CoeReCeNNNN 


3 pone Office, 206 So, Market St 


vannnnccnnn vevneunecenenennnnecnentey 





vvenennuneT nen 





Importers and 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN Manufacturers of 


Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrownand Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 


Hosiery Silks a Specialty 
New York 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 


1045-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., 
lz and Dye Works, Long leland City” 





yu OOURODALDUUAeteaAbANEEtad Weenie 


‘SILK MILL. SUPPLIES and Description 
and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
]. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
i AMERICAN 1 TEXTILE BANDING Co... Inc. 
; Manetataren 


Spindle Tape 
and Bandings 


ein tana en acon 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM and 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Philadelphia Textile School 


International Reputation for 
Practical Instruction, Adequate 
Mechanical Equipment, Suc- 
cessful Graduates 





ARES HAtHenenenene nee LTH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Lene Lee Mn hasten 


OKANGE CRAYONS 


ieee eee eek 
BLUE CPAYONS 
Solid Round, 24 
: ARMINE RED CRAYO 
colors, 3 Lg inches 


long. Rin bah. ek ee 


Finest quality of GREEN CRAYONS. 


Materials 


6st PINK THayoNS, 
Write us for sam- hi 
ple No. 118J. ba eee 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

J-91 


33rd SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1916 


a Ge LB 
BL ae od we dal ion 
HLACK CRAYONS 


Courses of Study include all Branches 
Textile Manufacture 





‘ : 
COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, SILK 3 Telephone Main Established 1854 ' 

poe, | “EROSBY & GREGORY 

See uae and Advice = a suit- ; HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

le c es of stuc ton ap tion to 3 

able courses of study sen pplication PATENTS 
E. W. FRANCE, Director ? Old South Building BOSTON | 
Broad and Pine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3 PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS E 








es Attention To Textile Inventions 


Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing C Co. 


Works: 
Harris, R. I. 


Mail Address: 
Box 889, Providence, R. I. 


DYERS OF | 


HEMATINE BLACK 


on Woolen and Worsted Yarns 
Winding and Spooling 


with the latest improved machinery 


Write For Our Prices 
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Both the clothing manufacturer and the retail trade 
observe that public taste is consistently advancing toward 


higher standards (for which credit is due both the clothin 
Clothes | : 


trade and the manufacturer of cloth). The average Amer- 
A ican wears better clothes today than were formerly worn. 


‘ To meet this increasingly critical and exacting de- 
National mand, The American Woolen Co. provides fabrics that 
H h it reflect the American wearer’s desire and that of the cutter- 


up for superior quality and style. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Selling Agency: ° 
American Woolen Company of New York WmM Wood. President. 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





J. P. STEVENS & CO. "CONVERSE, STANTON & co. 


a Commission Merchants 
Commission Merchants | | 83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, | 


23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue : Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 
Damask and Blankets 
NEW YORK : BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse | 


a 


SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and : Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 
Mercantile Bankers < eceanaindineienihaes caiaaiasinant di auinieaiiaetas diiaiad ia 





315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK eee neceeenereaeeca ener eameremeronneet | 
Southeast Corner 24th Street ; M., STEINTHAL @ Co. 4420 SPRING 

: 219 GREENE ST., N. Y. 
Finance Manufacturers’ Accounts, Selling Direct or Through Agents | CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, || Sample Cards of Every Description 


Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labels 
| in Tickets. _Fasteners — 


D. GOFF & SONS "KAN Association: 


Discount and Guarantee Sales : NUMBERED, BOUND, 
: PRESSED AND BOOKED» 








HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. I. THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 
Worsted 338 FOURTH AV ENUE, _NEW YORK — 


Dress “PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY _ 
Goods WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


remmwcaes FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


Setting Agente SALESROOMS: 25 5 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK - 


seeeonnvenensenenens 
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FANCY WORSTEDS MOVE 
AND STEADY MARKET 


spinners’ Strike Worries Mill Men and 
Stops Deliveries—Mill Account 
Changes Rumored 
Just at present, although the same 
neral state of quietude is still most 
ticeable in the men’s wear market, 
re is a great deal of discussion about 
e improvement which has been re- 
ted in fancy worsteds lately. At the 
first of the season, as is known, very 


, 1f any, lines of fancy worsteds 
ld at all well, and the natural result 
s that the market as°a whole found 
elf in a very unsettled condition. 

Now, however, the tailor-to-the-trade 
ises have started buying this class of 
ric, and this evidence of faith in the 
mand for worsteds, in spite of high 
ices, has tended to stimulate orders 
| balance the market. It is thought 

that a great many clothing manufactur- 

who earlier plunged so heavily on 
olens and manipulated goods are now 
some degree regretting their pur- 
ses, and are endeavoring to switch 
art of their orders, but whether this 
ement has assumed dangerous pro- 


W 


rtions is indeterminate at present. 
CHANGE OF MILL ACCOUNTS 
Next year will probably see many mill 
ounts change hands. There has been 
lissatisfaction expressed by many mills 
uit the way their business has been 
ndled, and it is expected that soon 
there will be changes not only in the 
mill accounts, but also in the personnel 
the selling forces. This season has 
een an unusually difficult one for all 
in the business, and it seems doubtful 
if any change will be of any material 
issistance to the organizations. 
REPUBLICAN VICTORY EXPECTED 
\ll through the trade a Republican 
ictory in November is confidently ex- 
pected. One operator, who has just 
made an extended trip throughout the 
Middle West, says that in that section 
the Republican feeling is growing daily, 
and that in his opinion “it looks like a 
walk-over.” When asked what he 
thought the probable action in regard 
to the tariff would be, he replied that 
the tariff would undoubtedly be raised, 
but that it would not be so high as it 
was before the reduction. A 45 or 50 
per cent. wall of protection, in his opin- 
ion, would be sufficient for all needs. 
\t the termination of the war this coun- 
try will undoubtedly be flooded with a 
large amount of cheap goods manufac- 
tured abroad and sold here nearly at 
ost, and when that time comes the 
\merican manufacturer will need all 
the protection he can get. 
JOBBERS’ POSITION UNCERTAIN 
lt is very hard to get two opinions 
bout the present or future of the job- 
ling business that agree. From one 
Jobber it is heard that business is good 
at present, but the future is dark, and 
others report quite to the contrary. All 
are Carrying enormous stocks for fall, 
staple goods seem to be moving 
readily than fancies. Spring busi- 
owever, it is thought will not be 
s¢ od as a great many tailors pur- 
d large stocks at the close of last 
season in anticipation of higher 
pr to come and are holding them for 
1 spring. Of course, these buyers 
tt have the advantage of showing 
ew designs, but the lower prices 
they will be enabled to offer 


should help materially in cleaning out 
their holdings. 
SPINNERS’ STRIKE SERIOUS 

The spinners’ strike which has made 
itself felt throughout New England has 
assumed serious proportions. Mills 
which are in that section are closed 
down, and at present there is no indica- 
tion of any agreement being reached. 
The mill owners are determined to fight 
the strike to a finish, and say that they 
will win no matter if they are tied up 
for the rest of the year. The matter of 
the recognition of the union is the chief 
stumbling block at present. This the 
mill owners will not do, as they believe 
that if they did they would always be 
under the heel of the union. The $15 
minimum wage they say is virtually un- 
important, as the men, as a whole, are 
making far more than that now. One 
manufacturer has asked his customers 
to substitute on styles that are made in 
his mill, other styles that are already 
manufactured. It is reported that in 
many cases the men are willing and 
ready to return to work, but are held 
back by the union. 

Very soon now there should be for- 
mal openings of mackinaws, and deal- 
ers are expecting great things of this 
class of fabric this season. One line 
which got on the market earlier than 
usual this season is unofficially reported 
sold out already. Although rumors of 
very high levels have been prevalent, it 
is now said that many fabrics of mod 
erate price will be offered. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Terhune, Yearance & Wolff are ask- 
ing for substitutes on seven or eight 
styles of Berkshire Mills goods. Man- 
ufacture has been stopped on _ these 
styles by the spinners’ strike, and they 
are offering goods that are already 
manufactured. 

Fancy worsteds have sold to a con- 
siderable extent lately owing to the de- 
mand from. the _ tailors-to-the-trade. 
This will help to put the market on a 
more even keel. 

Many mill accounts are expected to 
change hands soon on account of dis 
satisfaction arising from the way busi 
ness has been handled in recent sea- 


sons. 
The spinners’ strike is assuming se- 
rious proportions. Many mills are 


closed down, and no peace is in sight. 
One man, prominent in the trade, 
says that now the season is over, he is 
no longer in the woolen business, but 
has turned politician, and is working 
for a Republican victory. Confidence is 
felt throughout the trade that the next 
Administration will be Republican. 


Will Sell Woolen Mill 

The business interests of Spokane, 
Wash., have foreclosed over $30,000 in 
claims against the Spokane Woolen 
Mills. The Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, which helped the company float 
a bond issue for part of its capital is 
representing the interests which own 
the plant. This organization will sell 
the property to anyone who will build 
a complete mill, and with sufficient capi- 
tal to operate it At present the plant 
has a capacity of two sets, and was 
able to buy cheap wool from _ local 
farmers \ large local mackinaw and 
blanket business was secured when the 
mill was in operation. 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 





BRADFORD EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Decline in Monthly Total Due to Ab- 
sence of Raw Wool from List 

Braprorp, Enc., Sept. 5—The Amer- 
ican Consul in Bradford has issued 
figures showing the value of exports 
from the Bradford Consular District to 
the United States during August. The 
list shows a decline compared both with 
the preceding month and the corre 
sponding month of last year. The total 
for August, 1916, is £192,739, a decrease 
of over £41,800 compared with July 
and of £109,336 compared with August 
a year ago. These decreases are largely 
explained by the existence of an em 
bargo on wool, 

Beside the absence of wool, there is 
also the decrease in wool products and 
by-products, for noils which were repre 
sented by £15,856 for August, 1915, now 
show only £5,638. No wool tops have 
been exported, and there has also been 
a falling off in the value of mohair tops, 
these now standing at less than £1,000, 
compared with over £9,000 a year ago 
Wool yarns also are entirely absent, 
but there has been a marked increase in 
mohair yarns, the value of these being 
£4,200 compared with £1,330 for August 
a year ago. There is also a 100 per 
cent. increase in colored cotton cloth 
Below is the list of the exports show 
ing for August, 1916, as well as their 
respective value for August of last 


vear: 
1916 1915 
Article f f 
Cotton, manufactures of 
Yarn 2,307 
Cloth not bleached 
dyed, colored, stained 
painted printed 
woven figured, or mer 
cerized > 1,478 62 
Ditto, bleached 45 259 
Ditto dyed colored 
stained, painted, print 
ed, woven figured, or 
mercerized 76,326 857 
Velvets, velveteens, cor 
duroys, ete 2,787 1,115 
Belting for machinery 1,36 . 
Spindle banding 71 129 
All other manufactures 
of cotton..... 2,251 1,349 
Hair, and manufactures of 239 4.114 
Hides and_ skins, sheep, 
pickled 5 5,412 7.609 
Silk, manufactures of 
Noils and wastes 1.406 
Yarn, in the gray 18,697 15,242 
Plushes and velvets 3,115 3/0 
Fabrics 317 t08 


Waste not specially pro 

vided for — 3,13 
Wools, hair of the camel, 

goat, alpaca, and other 

like animals 


Wool, Class 1, unwashed 13,951 
Wool, Class 1, scoured 6,773 
Wool, Class 3, washed 
and unwashed 33,029 
Hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca, ete 62,520 
Wools, ete., manufactures 
of 
Noils and wastes 5,638 15,856 
Tops made from hair of 
Angora goat, etc 997 9,836 
Yarn, made wholly or in 
chief value of wool ; 5,578 
Yarn, made of the hair of 
Angora goat, etc _ 4,204 1,329 
Carpets and carpeting 2,590 4,839 


Cloths, wholly or in chief 
value of woo! 


Worsted, fancy woven 1,942 1,693 
Worsted, plain 6,688 16,098 
Woolen, fancy woven 15,445 9,956 
Woolen, plain 2,633 1,161 


Cloths made from the 
hair of the Angora 


goat, ete 13,258 12,099 
Dress goods, coat linings 
Coat linings 9,243 12,527 
Other dress goods 
Cotton warp 2.325 2,235 
All other 3,117 10.459 
Plushes ind other pile 
fabrics, made from the 
hair of the Angora 
goat, ete : 392 197 
All other manufacture 
wholly or in chief 
value of wool 259 1,003 


Totals, including other 
articles £1 


92.729 £2302.075 








DRESS GOODS SELLING 
IN ACTIVE MARKET 


All Classes of Goods Moving Briskly 
and Popular Fabrics Are Very 
Scarce 
The women’s wear market in general 
is as active as the men’s wear is quiet, 
and dealers all along the line are ex 
pressing themselves as well satisfied 
with the condition of affairs. Nearly 
every class of goods is moving well, 
and there is a pronounced scarcity of a 
Another thing 
that is bothering agents to a great ex 
tent is that a great many buyers are 
asking for goods for immediate deliv- 


few popular fabrics 


ery, and this is virtually impossible in 


the majority of cases. At the termina- 
tion of the garment strike there was a 
lot of goods on the market that had 


been made up in anticipation of the de 
mand that was to come, but these soon 
went, and now there is little, 1f any, 
stock goods to be found 
ARE POPLINS UNPOPULAR 
Recently there appeared in the piece 
t 


goods columns ot a contemporary a 


statement to the effect that poplins 
and wool plushes’’ were no longer in 
demand. To refer to a suiting and a 


coating in the same general statement 
seems rather peculiar and out of place, 
and more especially. so since careful 
inquiry has disclosed the fact that pop 
lins are still selling to a marked degree 
Of course, in higher priced garments 
poplins have never been in any great 
demand; they are essentially a fabric 
for the medium priced suit. Inquiries 
from manufacturers of popular priced 
suits have been and are still frequent, 
and several dealers report that they art 
having a hard time supplying the de 
mand. That wool plushes are no 
longer in demand is undeniable 


DEALERS WORRIED ABOUT FUTURI 


Although, as has been stated, affairs 
at present are all that could be de 
sired, many dealers are very much 
worried over future prospects The 
question now arises: Will the retailer 
be able to dispose of the stocks which 
he has purchased? The most popular 
suit has always been the $25 one. Now, 
according to one dealer, this price suit 
is almost off of the market, and the 
cheapest suit that can be bought to-day 
that in any way approaches what the 
women are demanding in regard to 
style costs at least $50. The high price 
of fabrics, the wide cut of skirts, which 
makes more goods necessary, and the 
fur trimmings that are now the style 
all make for higher prices. Fur is by 
no means the least costly part of the 
whole suit, and it seems that if this fad 
were to go out the cost might be ma- 
terially reduced. Again, it is the opin- 
ion of still another that many skirtings 
will be sold and used, and that when 
on the street a heavy coat will be worn. 
The sale of skirtings has increased 
lately to a marked degree, and many 
operators are anticipating a good sea 
son. 


SELLING 


MIXTURES AND COVERTS 


The inability of many mills to de 
liver such fabrics as Jolivias, velours, 
etc., is increasing the demand for mix- 
tures every day, and now in many 
cases there is a great scarcity of de- 
sirable fabrics. Goods of the cheviot 
and crash order seem to be mostly in 


demand. Lately, too, there has been a 
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demand for coverts that has been large 
ecnougn to be noticeable Pig 

While business is very good, it is to Ethan Allen 
be expected that it will improve with 25. Madison Avenue 
the coming of winter, and all say that ; 

o a A 

as soon as the cold weather is here to New York 
stay things will be even better. Prices WOOLENS a SRUAROLATNS 
are at present very firm, and are not yoonveeessesti ae sesnsoees nnd aveesnsovssecensoesnconmnbtst tense net taeesennsontensensnetenecsanesessenotiesesiannepapuntiseeetiotanicunteannsoementaneeenecnonnenennene 


expected to go any higher for the time 


being, but if any great rush of busi- 5 ——— ial ms Cian 


ness were to take place even higher 





levels would undoubtedly be reached Wanskuck Company 
5 . EVERETT BUILDING 
Dress Goods Trade Notes - Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK 
The market is still active and all ap - —  Secummnninnnnnnninmnnnuinnens-seninsieinenieneianmenantintntemmmmimntmnenninne pnnehanmneemuenuhunntisenninansainentes 





pear satisfied with business at present. 


a Ye oe ty kN DB A few dealers, however, are not so op-_ 

ms ~ : T ; : _ k : timistic concerning the future. They Ww. HL “DUVAL & a 
. 4 ‘ ecps fear that retailers have overbought : . 

the crowd well clothed. _ themselves and that they will havea | = Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 


ro 3 : hard time disposing of their goods. : 
Today there is a_ bigger While not so excited over the elec- : 225 Fourth me — oe 
y tion as the men’s wear market is, the 

dress goods market is thinking serious- 


thi at ¢ revious time. ly over the outcome, and all are look- eso “4 
lan at any prev lous ime oh ee ae bs : . | "DEERING, MILLIKEN & Co. 


Hence the crowd is better can victory. 


clothed. wiscres ave boon vers vonstse Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


lately. They are in some degree filling 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! the vacancy left open when the supply : NEW a BOSTON setinsniind 
of Bolivias fell short of the demand. : 
———_ The mills seem to have plenty of Bo- a svcncsncnncanenutn 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company = i 0” hand in The gray, but at the RIGHARDSON BROTHERS 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers have it dyed and sell it at a profit. 51 and 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 








enerseneuuenvaenssevonereosevensersoncnsvnncapenneveseancvenenennnsonaecennevegnnnenensensvasvennocesenvnvevennenedannesagveresvenensonrovennnsevensonenvovsreogerenenvenensenegueveneersersenentey 


demand for our products 
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GEO. H. HODGSON Dealers say that the large amount of bs ; 
sinicisibi stent: aikaplanaia adie ‘' 3 FINE COLORED WRAPPERS “ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS | 
atm ne fur that is being used on suits this ? DUPLEX SILK WRAPPERS TWINES AND SPECIALTIES | 
a year is chiefly accountable for the pre- i _FOR TEXTILE FINISHERS — i 

vailing high prices, and that the only : Sh oe ee oe ee : 


way to bring suits back to a_ price 
vhere they will be within the reach of 


ee ee Se ee CORONET Dunno Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Wool Outing Notes { 
r THIBETS % Consini eom: bigs 19 FANCY Fancy Worsteds 
| ee eee eee 
EL OTHS Y css ate wa'te tom | WORSTEDS 
WORSTEDS J tt sire section to be sive th 


AND 
CASSIMERES J "ie wars es 
te UMM R mee? ie caforeed absence of | Presiden PIECE DYES 











Charl \. Avet ton a 
rack Association, who was contined MILLS AT e 
bis Ticehé by weal. Se. Awexy band MAPLEVILLE, R. I. Pp D 
een anticipating the uting ce a ————— 1ece yes 
usua nterest and suffered keen dis ° 
ee ee New York Office and Salesrooms BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
ee ee ee eee ee Hing Agents 
tend 45 E. 17th St., N. ws Sell gA8 
Che easy and tactful manner in which New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 
REDERIC S. CLARK, President Vice-President William FE. Jones pri 4 
sided at the banquet, and the unex 
Our fabrics are well known to CE ARC Ei rica ie eee are 


the trade as the standards in their 


ae The Talbot Mills trade- Toastmaster Albert | lhott demon Wid A k M f 
mark is recognized as an assur- strates that they need no further groon l e- Wa e anu acturers 





ance of quality which is never ing for the higher offices of the B 
lowered. ton Association. — realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. Pesta teDi ners larse roi eae better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
oie as ing ata agp ahiay iaiggt the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM 
\ \ Selling Agents id eae Gahe-guaied by’ Chairmen WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 
ase New York and Boston te Wt EER all Af she Tees Salt of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 
oa : Committee at his personal expense. M1 us to-day. 
ies, Hallowell is an old Harvard ball player 
and maintains an active interest in the GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
national sport 5 
Frank M. Eshleman, chairman of the eS sa cae 
French ag and | aoe : ommittee, 
See is freely aided: ter anaes Let Us Send You Samples of 


embers of he eC hz x cs 
J. N. CHESTER & CO. _ m ; Ay a ymmi : . jon age 
109 Broad St. t New York ee ee ee eee owe 
should have proportionate credit 

“Big Boss” Webb did a full day's 
work on the golf links, and gave up only And prove our claim that they are unequalled for all uses in 
Perforated Plates = when he was unable to find more players textile mills. They never injure fabrics. 15 colors and white. 
for Wool Washing who were willing to brave the storm 


His speech at the banquet was full of e 
Ragan ete owe rayon Co 
In Special Metal pep and was easily the teature ol e 








he evening 
Beckley Perforating Co, ‘'C “Von's 
oe N. n Vaughan Jealous, chairman of the Lowell, Mass. 
golf committee, was ably assisted by 
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Increase the Production 
of Every Machine in 
Your Mill 


You can’t see a belt slip, 
ut it does just the same. 
By eliminating that slippage 
we guarantee to increase the 
production of every belt 
driven machine in your mill. 

Such plants as the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co. use 


W Pulley 
AITN Scive. 
to prevent slippage, thereby 
increasing production, saving 
power and getting evener 
work. A few minutes with 
an ordinary paint brush, cov- 
ering the drive and driven 
pulleys, is all that is neces- 
sary. It will last for one to 
two years before renewing is 
necessary. 


Trial Offer 
We will gladly send you our $5 
ackage of Warren’s Pulley 
over, to test where you need it 
st. If it does not do what we 
um, you need pay us nothing 
rite today 


THE WARREN CO. 


708 Chicago Road 
NILES, MICH. 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 


OR DYEING 

More level ie are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 


OR MERCERIZING 

Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer aad 
asts longer. 


FOR PRINTING 

It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 


OR FINISHING 

Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, giv- 
ing superior results in the handle 
and feel of the cloth, and economy 
n the use of starch and dextrine. 


— 


ry 


- 


Further smyormaison giadly given. Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Secretary Alfred Akeroyd of the Wool 
Trade Golf Club and their work was 
arduous, even if not showy. However, 
Alfred was not the least handsome man 
who disported upon the lawn prior to 
the afternoon showers 

The untiring and efficient efforts of 
the transportation committee, of which 
Simon E. Hecht was chairman, were 
fully reflected in the manner in which 
all the guests were assigned to auto- 
mobiles and the promptness with which 
the machines were started on the jour- 
ney to the Tedesco club and on the 
return trip. 

The field sports were handled with 
promptness and dispatch by Philip L 
Reed, chairman of the committee, and 
his efficient corps of assistants, and 
much credit is due them for conducting 
the events with a capability that allowed 
their completion prior to the heavy 
downpour 


WASTE ASSOCIATION MEETS 
Quarterly Gathering in Philadelphia Dis- 
cusses Standard Packing 

The quarterly meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Waste Material 
Dealers was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, Sept. 19 and 20. 
The various subdivisions of the or- 
ganization held their respective special 
meetings on both days of the sessions, 
with the general meeting at 2 P. M. 
Wednesday. Among these are the Pa- 
per Stock Division, of which Simon 
Weil of Philadelphia is the chairman, 
and the Woolen Bag Division, of which 
E. A. Stone of New York is chairman 

The chief subject under discussion 
at these meetings was the progress 
made in methods of grading and pack 
ing waste materials. Efforts are being 
made by the association to establish 
certain fixed standards of quality and 
grade, so that dealers may) be able to 
deliver to purchasers goods according 
to specifications. 

Louis Birkenstein, of S. Birkenstein 
& Sons, Chicago, president of the as 
sociation, spoke of the progress mad 
which has resulted in better standards, 
which make for economy and_ better 
efficiency He stated in cotton rags, 
the annual business done in this coun 
trv amounted to $50,000,000, while in 
woolen rags it totaled $75,000,000 

At the meeting of the Paper Stock 
Division, there was a general discus 
sion as to the advisability of securing 
better methods of arbitration of dis- 
putes in the trade, and after consider- 
able talk, it was decided to recommend 
to the Executive Committee that a 
committee of five should be appointed 
who should report at the next general 
meeting a plan for the formation of 
a permanent arbitration committee. 

Difficulties of securing a_ standard 
classification which could be maintained 
without question formed the .chiet 
topic of discussion at the meeting of 
the Woolen Rag Division. Attempts 
are being made to bring about this 
status of the trade, as it is believed 
much benefit will result therefrom. It 
was also decided it was the sense ot 
the meeting that this division should 
meet oftener, and recommendations for 
meetings every three months were mad 

At the general session held in the 
afternoon, matters brought up at the 
various division meetings were dis 
cussed and action taken by which the 
methods of preparing and_ handling 
waste materials might be advanced 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 
cabaret dinner was held at the Belle 
vue-Stratford. There were about one 
hundred and fifty members present with 
their guests, and it proved to be a very 
enjoy. ible occasion 
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' The New Carding Engine 


The Horizontal Card Runs at Low Perimeter Speed 
Only one half to one quarter that of main cylinders 
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SINGLE RETURN HORIZONTAL CARD = 


Before this picture was made, Two Hundred Thousand Dollars was 
expended in developing Horizontal Carding Engines for Wool, 
Wool Mixes and Cotton Yarns, also Yarns made from Linters, Fly 
Waste, Mill Sweepings, Picker Waste, Long and Short Worsted 
Wools, Worsted Hard Ends, Shoddy, Mungo, Silk and Nub Noils, 
Silk Threads and Clippings, Artificial Silk, Cattle and Camel Hair, = 
Ramie Ribbon, Ramie Noils, Western Flax Straw Waste, Tow, 

Asbestos. = 


Breakers—Finishers—Garnetts = 
Made in three lengths—SINGLE, DOUBLE, TRIPLE RETURN 
tor every purpose where a Carding Machine or Garnett is used 
OUR GUARANTEE 
Where mills are operating under such conditions that our claims for Hori 


zontal Cards can be determined by engineering tests we are willing to put 
them in under guarantee to be proved by test 
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Chat they will increase production of standard quality at least 10 per cent 
and from that up to 100 per cent. according to conditions 

That they will give up to 100 per cent. cleaner web according to 

stock 


That they will save 50 per cent. or more in waste 


HU {idl ll 


That they will enable you to get 2 to 5 per cent. more clot! battin 
from 100 lbs. of stock 


wen 
ul 


' 


25 per cent. or more saving in labor 
= 50 per cent. or more saving in power 


Grinding, Stripping, Strip] 


At least one third saved in Card Clothing 
Waste. 
Substantial saving in Floor Space, Height, Light, Obstruction 


\t least one third in cost of upkeep 


P. L. McBRIDE CO., 231 Race me Philadelphia, Pa. 


1ST HHNNANUIUHNE 1 TAI mnt iN lt HM " iH! ! 


aN LT WINONA 


ANTIMOT 


Trade Mark, Reg. | 


A MOST EFFECTIVE 
MOTH EXTERMINATOR 


PARTICULARS FROM 







FULL 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 
213 Water St. New York City 
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TOLHURST SELF- BALANCIN G 
EXTRACTORS 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


" 


Sizes from 12” to 72 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy,N.Y. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Rep.—JOHN S. GAGE, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES 
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SOUTH AMERICA LEADS oe ‘ries 1s arranged 2 well . SETBACK IN COTTON COTTON GOODS ADVANCE 
147 " ‘ possible in view of the sold-up condi 2 
P ) ’ , ‘ # é t i ge ‘ ’ rc ” Th ~ % , T a T . a 
IN EXPORT BUYING tion of domestic mills. and with this GHECKS ENGLISH TRADE WITH RISE IN STAPLE ; 
: buyers have to be satisfied. A notable = 5 
Ste a .% . » . ° oa ° 
Steady Business of Fair Volume, But feature of the present export market Buyers About to Operate at New High Renewed Activity on Most Lines « 
. . A. . os Si al - 7 . » S . , 7s ° ° 
Larger Markets Remain Inactive is the business being done in cotton Level for Cloths and Yarns When Goods—Still Higher Prices Freely 
Dutch East Indies Possibilities varns. Weakness Brings Hesitation Predicted by Many 
\ steady business of fair volume is DUTCH EAST INDIES POSSIBILITIES (By Frederick W. Tattersall) Advances all along the line have be: 
ing done with South America, but the A special report on the possibilities MANCHESTER, ENG., Sept. 7—There made this week in the cotton good 
ig markets for American cotton goods of America’s cotton goods business were indications at the beginning of the ™arket, many changes in quotatior 
remain inactive The already high with the Dutch East Indies has been week of increasing business in some being made daily, in certain instanc 
prices again advanced this week on made by Commercial Agent Odell of parts of the market, but the easier ten- The advance in raw cotton, rather e) 
many lines, making it improbable that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic dency in raw cotton rates during the pected by most merchants, has caus: 
the Red Sea will be in the mood for Commerce, Department of Commerce. fast few days has shaken the confidence buyers to enter the market with vigs 
rther purchases for some time to This report points out that this market of operators. A healthy turnover in and inquiries are far in excess of actu 
come Chis applies equally well to 35 the third largest in the world for yarn and cloth cannot be expected un- sales. Good business is reported 
er buying markets Miscellaneous Cotton goods, and presents great op- til prices steady somewhat, and the practically all quarters, and the sold- 
tra de is described as fair and steady portunities for development by do bearish advices from the American condition of the market becomes m: 
This week’s advance in raw cotton, a mestic manufacturers, whose present belt now being received tend to make and more accentuated as time goes o1 
ipanied by increases in quotations on share of the annual $40,000,000 trade 1s buyers nervous. It is generally agreed lhe question of deliveries is by far t! 
mestic piece goods is further verifi practically negligible. ; ; that if high prices are maintained cus- most important of all in the minds « 
on ot the belhet of practically all Shipments are going forward in vol tomers will limit their purchases, inas- buyers; many selling agents have be« 
ors e trade that levels at least UUme oO! the she etings recently contract d much as there is a general fear of being forced to refuse a large volume of bus 
2h those now obtainitig, and for by the Red ea; export figures trom loaded with goods which have depre- ness merely because of mills’ inabilit 
1 nr , for » ve : : : . : al- : 4 : : ‘ 
probably higher, are due to hold for the ‘the Port of New York for the week  gjated in value. It is now realized in to make deliveries within the time spe 
nde1 the ‘ nd NS dente ending Sept. 19 show one item of 1,613,- many quarters that supplies of the raw fied by intending purchasers. Nothi: 
next, bars dden and unforeseen  “<9¥ yards of unbleached cloth for Aden. material, even if the best happens, will but strength can be seen by leadi1 
developm On the open Manila continues purchasing prints, it be comparatively small this season. If merchants, and predictions of stead 
p ent E hacinece te is state d, but in nothing like the quan the market would settle on a basis of advancing quotations on practically 
d te progressing tj toril nd tities bought previous to and in antici about 9d., many believe that buyers lines of merchandise are freely ma , 
old-< i markets have been such pation of the recent advance. India would operate on a freer scale. The There has probably never before bi 
d operators in t recent past that remains inactive, and China shows ab present tone is uncertain and, under so highly developed a sellers’ mark 
ne a ek declared he solutely no signs of life, with no pros the circumstances, a cautious policy is as at the present time. 
1 eee , rect of : sumption of buvine before vatural. 7 factor 1 situatio ; rte eed 
wel lull » : 4 - mption of i efore 1 ~ al \ ete r in = _ _ MANY LINES ADVANCED 
OUTH AMERICA STEADY RE COG -OF ERE Wal, + ees ‘i cia as oe , ‘Hitat oe a aan Advances in prices have been so 
ie demand of the military departments tn Ae ' 
snll Seonk: Roth Amerie ; ; ; CRE CCE OF a 7 oa ' * quent that it is difficult to keep track o1 
ere oes ee Comparative Quotations for more men 1s still great, and the them. In gray goods, 3814 inch, 64 
: a Spot cotton Sept 21 Last Year steady flow of work people out of the > ieee 
ch while comparatively small indi a eee Oh er aS cake ee . 7 60s, 5.35 yard goods were placed 
Mparauvery le Middling uplands, N.Y.16.15¢, 11.20 spinning mills and weaving sheds a 5 seal. an ane wit! 
lually, yet reach considerable propor Print cloths . Obyec, at mid-week as compared Wi 
| 1 able propor °7-in., 64x60, 7.60 yd.. 4 means a gradual decrease in the pro- 0: 
ik in the aggregate [his is merely a ae : : the 6'%4c. quoted last week, and 39-in 
, : : ray goods : duction of yarn and cloth. (A « Tie ATS wand esol aaa 
continuation of past conditions, but in., 64x60, 5.35 yd.. 6% ar nh nedidrindnatol ties cca: welmtba iu 
irs evidence to the fact that the 9-in., 72x76. ; 25 ya.. 8% + CLOTH BUYERS CAUTIOUS in many quarters, an advance of } 
Latin-American Republics are perfectly 39-in eee + yd 8% « 6 Manufacturers of cloth have met On 39-inch, 72 x 76s, 4.25 yard goo 
sheetings . ° . wae « e os n r kc — “Poy rey] 
willing to pay prices demanded when 6x60 vd 7% -8 us ¢ with varied experiences through the an advance of Yc. was also register¢ 
he merchandise is satisfactory. With aoe ya 9-9 % 6-63 week. Even in the same section some and 4 yard, 80 squares, while unchanged 
n 8x48 yd 7 14 7% e - , . *4 
them it 1s merel matter of necessity Denims, 9-02 ; At value, Nomina sellers have done quite well, while from 834c., were steady and impossil 
the necessity of securing requisite Denims, 2-20s (Indigo). .1% 11% others have found an absence of work to secure for less. Denims, 2-20s, 
D ; Ticking 8-oz 1¢ 11 %<« . ° 5s : 
otton goods from one of the few mar- ran eal peptuites 7% A< able demand. For India, some fair digo dyed, are held at 19c. by seller 
kets of the world able to supply them, ] Stand. staple ginghams. & 5% 6 sales have again transpired in bleach- STRENGTH OF BLEACHED Goops 
: . rills, 37-in , ye 940 2 #4 -0C, . . 
the most accessible The question : (¢ ontinued on page 139) Heavy demand ror spot goods 
ry . , ¥ Pe T Ty T _ . 7 7 * 
lable of Exports of Cotton Manufactures from Port of New York for Week Ending September 19, 1916 
Compiled by TEXTILE WoRLD JOURNAL. 
- -_— —_—_--— ——Cloths - —- - - ——— 
— -————-— -- Colored — — 
Unbleached -Bleached.— r-—— Printed. —Piece Dyed. — —All other.— co Duck Knit Goods Y 
Dy or Value Yards Value Yards Value Yards Value Yards Value Yards Value Yards Value Va F 
Acie $86,963 Pe eo  eeelis - cemasss§=6©6 Uren UO cnwesse OC cheese  (eeukhes,  ceseaan’ “Seatene 
4 . $8,169 44.626 $460 r 
Aust 10,431 127,517 $1,724 13,780 $2,41 16,000 $9,403 66,275 $29,742 243,171 2,564 17,643 62,516 r 
Ba ‘ 1,340 14,289 468 4,567 304 2,919 2,955 30,273 134 413 629 b 
ida 1,182 18,777 bys 820 4,980 ar ~ “vatames ; k 
He ia 5.816 105,638 669 99] 3,450 61,267 1,251 7,867 553 $2 . 
British East Afri 47,269 926,300 1,088 6,400 eT caaea 9) eunee : i 
British Guiana ; 719 5,329 1,443 4,523 35 
B h Indi 15,000 180,000 12,780 221,27 419 33,490 12 73 310 584 465 
Bi; ish West Indies (othe ) d2 4,344 136 6 d o28 3,898 333 3,079 35 1,627 1,206 
Canada 671 5,518 243 846 4.973 g 2,029 20 . 
hile 1.993 302.776 19,517 1,748 14,030 7,038 73,192 3,5 20,410 15,117 30,4 e 
‘ ibia », 760 113,940 5,946 1,093 10,423 8,235 113,853 1, 2,935 3,984 
Costa Rica 1,604 27,115 412 146 2,659 46,597 86 300 317 : 
Cuba 1,599 16,858 15,763 16,304 197,920 $2,965 497,122 3,428 18,315 4,190 2 fe 
Dutch East Indi 2,942 10,415 134,461 846 26,241 4,017 13,568 4,215 3 
Dutch Guiana 64 195 1,630 172 : 
Dutch We In ; oes ; 81 04 145 . 
Ecuador 775 21,638 4,121 971 7,895 1,974 22,521 2,643 E 
England 101 1,150 1,935 1,628 2 
French We It 30 298 667 6,457 s00 962 2.465 32,485 2,655 SY 
Greece I 152,83: 6,900 
Guatemala 2 > ‘ aerate . . ‘ q 74 111 
Haiti 6 6,770 75, 92¢ 261 111 38,973 1,015 4,588 ; 
Honduras 3 745 874 5,162 580 901 63,013 413 731 658 : 
Jamai 2. 2 26,662 440 8,455 576 O18 60,032 598 3,784 2,985 A 
Japar 1,298 752k ves bs 
Mexico +739 60.819 a R4E 0.626 903 ».999 196 1,598 20,917 260,420 1,969 0.670 3,903 : 
Netherland ; 35,093 15 a 
Newfoundland 790 12,126 164 1,208 4 1,040 af 2,591 S28 6,300 1,143 2,396 
New Zealand 6,209 61,016 193 1,177 S02 193,654 3 3 16,027 i 
Nicaragua 2 524 15.23 1.017 11.944 6.401 82.028 170 976 5.994 70,431 1,455 BE? 
Norway) 9 . ne 6 
I na ),289 4,790 2,387 7,671 SOR SOO - jibes | Waraas 7,569 71,503 1,380 4,128 4,769 b 
Per .950 92 475 4.506 2119 36.343 1 843 8.487 70,921 1,110 a. 882 7,971 Fe 
Por 1,300 6,797 684 
percent a 3,401 2 
3 ador 33,440 79,200 297 6.208 498 4,620 7,136 82,639 0 102 1,161 b 
5 Domir 402 2,120 : 2,62 a 
S dl 20,26 43,736 Fi 
s Sett 218 bY 
254 5 2 1,877 16,845 92 40 944 a 
’ 187 3,000 182 2,007 2,548 8,8 3,149 41,784 92 12,289 2,544 7,122 1,279 : 
D } 80 
3419 4,456,248 $101,804 1,319,511 $75,117 1,001,498 $36,052 501,173 $216,875 1,122,906 $150,589 490,497 $205,842 $4 be 
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yancies may be accounted for by delay 
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for early deliveries of bleached goods 
has been manifested during the week. 
| Strength is the dominant feature of 
this division of the market, as of all 
others, and an indication of what may 
be expected in the future is obtained 
| from the situation among bleachers and 
finishers. The latter have been swamped 
with work for some time past, and have 
been far behind in their deliveries. An- 
nouncements have been sent out to its 
trade by a large bleaching and finish- 
ing concern of an advance in charges 
to take effect Oct. 1, which will mean 
an increase of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
in finishing costs. This is expected to 
be followed by announcements of ad- 
vances from other bleachers and_fin- 
ishers and still higher rates are declared 
to be inevitable in the not-far-distant 
future. 


HIGH CLASS PROCESSING SERVICE 
FOR CONVERTING TRADE 







INTERMITTENT 
AND 

DUPLEX 
PRINTING. 
DYEING, 
a 
NAPPING, 
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REG.U.S PAT. OFF, 


fi . EDDYSTONE , 





PRINT CLOTHS ACTIVE 

An active market in print cloths has 
succeeded the rather quiet one of last 
week, and good-sized sales of goods 
have been made for delivery up to 


Accurate April of next year. Firmness_ char- 


‘ acterizes narrow goods, and in the wide 


Dimensions, Perfect numbers an advance of Ke. a yard has 


been made very generally. In certain 


Workmanship, and quarters no business for the rest of 


this year is being accepted Brown 


ah 
CS a STALE TACO» 
PRI NRA TS Re WAN Gan Ve NAS Y Die Said Ye eS 
Best Material sheetings have been moved freely, and sich ‘ ; eniniectinets 
buyers show no hesitancy about oper- 


Our drop box loom pickers are | (yriicrs "have een placed. for delivery DOMMERICH & C0) 
i straight and always uniform | through June of 1917, and deliveries e e * 
rk in length and thickness. They before Jan. 1 next are said to be ex 
are ready to go on the loom 
‘ without being weakened by 
< of | filing or fitting and are always 
: of the same quality in both 
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ceedingly difficult to secure. The situa Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
tion on duck accurately reflects that ; ‘ a 
obtaining in other divisions of the cot- : Discount and Guarantee Sales 


ton goods trade; business is good, and General Offices 
prices are nothing if not strong. While 

no advances have been made as yet ye 54 F th A Ee ue 

in duck prices in conformity with the our ven 

general trend, these may be « xpecte d N E W Y oO R K : 


at an early date. 


workmanship and material. 

nch, 5 Orders for standard sizes are 

ya filled immediately on their 

receipt, with thoroughly 

red, seasoned pickers. 

nged Our trade mark is on every 
picker. 


COLORED GOODS SITUATION 
Difficulties in producing regular lines 
of colored goods are not being helped 


by the dyestufi situation. Merchants G. K. SHERIDAN & Co. 


complain of the disadvantages under 3 Commission Merchants 

which mills are working in the way of: 39.41 Thomas Street NEW YORK 
inability to obtain certain colors, and i CoTT 2 N. DUCK 

the high prices they are forced to pay : SAIL ARMY 

for those dyes which are for sale, Summon anvnini snvesermaeniny mnt mvennineseneeieaen sien 


saesnsssnsencnanoneseneunsnsenorsonsncesinunsensecenneneneeneneany eos eennesansnenressaneenenes pevecvenenscnennenns eee neeneesiseeesuacnenenennnenty 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


TRADE mark 
der these same conditions thus far, ; WATTS, STEBBINS & 0. Sole manufactur r of Burgess or Taylor ‘Cop 
GARLAND MFG CO. howeevr, and will no doubt continue ; Winders Thr ta Ni ee = - 

to do so. Indeed, the dyestuff prob SELLING AGENTS SAVES MORE COTTON 


| 
le 
rs S A & O $ M A I N E lem has been a revelation to many of ‘ ¢ : THAN COST OF TUBE 





They have managed to get along un- Paper Cop Tubes 






















Fi the way in which stocks of colors -_ : 44-46 Leonard St. New York CHARLES F. TAYLOR os 
be conserved. and lines) of goods i: 57 Weybosset St. rovidence, R. I. _ 
changed to meet conditions. Mills,  : Brown and Bleached F aie rohan a 
| “Maniplex” Sewin Machine both southern and _ eastern, are well Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, © ESTABLISHED 1844 
. ee S| | sold up into next year on all lines of |  Gambrics, Longcloths, BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 
ee colored goods. A large factor in: d Nai k : | (WM.J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mili, PATERSON, N.J. 
southern colored goods of all kinds re- : Lawns an ainsooks Z Manufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
ports no spot goods at all available at : i uaa 
ul the present time, and declares that buy- i For Home and Export Markets Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty Light Forgings 
ers are quite willing to accept what : ] REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
: the manufacturer can offer as his best oe 
delivery. This is said to be true also 
of the product of eastern mills. Spring BI h d F; ° h 
dress ginghams have been in large de- eachers an Inisners 
mand this week, and increases in prices 
on these as _ as other similar goods High Grade Cotton Goods 
are expected. : ; 
and Embroideries 
Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
15 West, Baker & Co., located for many e e ht Fabrics a 
| years at 61 Worth street, have com- 1g welg Specialty 
| pleted arrangements for the removal of 
For Multiple Stitching their offices to leased space in the E\ MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, Mansfeld, Mass. 
lor all purposes where a number | | erett Building, Fourth avenue and Sev- 
i 0: (ows of stitching are required. —W ith | | enteenth street. Their lease on the MYRICK & RICE, Agents, 320 Broadway, New York 
F ie thread chain, or locke stitch | present quarters expires Feb. 1, 1917, 
aq ¢ in, or lock stit c ae fine 
| | seving material from 1-16 inch thick, | | and the new lease starts from that date, @@OOSSOOPSOOSSOCOSOO0SOOOCO0088008800 
q : inch thick, and up to 120 inch | | “ag z ge — — sas The sooner you get in touch with us about your mechanical rubber roll $ 
urnished with any desired num- ve completed some time in January. — - = : 
{ needles, spacing to suit require- The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., requirements, the seoner you will a — and disappointment Ss 
re We also build Paper Slitting arvis & Prankard, selling agents, have en Sree wren oem One aes 
. oe M: chines and design special ma- ees ‘all aie at value ® THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., Address Dept. A, Woonsocket, R. I. @ 
: ° veneer 2p emer Se yt (For 25 years Specialists in Rubber Covered Rolls) a 
# \ large factor in the bleaching and 
. L. F, FALES, Walpole, Mass,, U.S.A. | | einen Gumeaiin ©00000000800000080008800880088008800 
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WE CAN SHOW YOU 
that our 
KNITTING MACHINES 


tor 


ne and ER WEAR 
| will give you 


Higher Quality 
Merchandise 


Greater 
Production 


Lower Cost 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
88 Pearl Street 


Boston 


New *York Hamilton Ont. Utica 
366 Broadway 5 Sun Life Bldg. 5 Blandina Street 





HOSTERY MARKET HAS 
CONFUSING FACTORS 


Rumor of England’s Intention to Place 
mbargo on Importation of Hosiery 
Interests Market 
Shortage of material in many depart- 
nts is the bugbear of the hosiery in- 

ry to-day. The needle shortage, 

ich has been discussed in this column 

tofore, shows no marked relief, and 
the difficulty in securing prompt deliv- 

s of cotton yarn is holding up pro- 
duction of a number of manufacturers 
who have available machines. Che 
of labor continues to affect 
mill centers, particularly those in the 
more northern states. These minor 
shortages give rise to the marked string- 
ney in hosiery, and there is much dis- 
satisfaction among customers resulting 
from their inability to place new busi- 
ness. The agent is the butt of many 
complaints, and he in turn complains 
that the manufacturer is not backing 
him up-to the best of his ability. In 
numerous instances where non-delivery 
of merchandise is noted, agents’ investi- 
gation has shown that the mills sold 
the goods to other sources at higher 


shortage 


prices and simply defaulted on the 
original contract offering therefor 
more or less flimsy excuses. High 


prices are now the rule of the day, and 
this week fresh advances have been 
recorded in a number of lines. 


RUMOR OF ENGLISH EMBARGO 


Kkumor that English authorities intend 
to place an embargo on the importation 
of hosiery was partly confirmed last 
week by a statement from a reliable 
source in diplomatic circles to the effect 
that while no such prohibition existed 
it present it is under contemplation and 
declared in the near future. 
Such an embargo would vitally affect 
many hosiery mills inasmuch as large 
orders for shipment to England are now 
on the books, and others will be placed 
when more production is available. The 
possibility that a system of importation 
into England under special license may 
be included in this embargo, is the one 
hope for continuance of business should 
the rumored action actually take place. 
\n authority in the local market be- 
lieves that prohibition on the importa- 
tion of hosiery would. be contrary to 
England’s best interests, and he there- 
fore does not believe that it will be 
undertaken. He states that England’s 
aim throughout has been the maintain- 
ance of her export trade, and to this 


ma\ be 


end English knitters have been con- 
tinuing their exports at the highest 
volume possible, while the resulting 


lack among the home trade has been 
supplied by importations from the 
United States. This authority does not 


believe that England would rob her 
foreign customers to satisfy her home 
trade, and as he does not believe that 
the English industry can fully supply 
both at the present time, he is of the 


Of n that no steps will be taken to 
( ff importations. He that 
I n business is England’s greatest 

and that nothing will be under- 
ti which might handicap it 


states 


ADVANCES DECLARED 
slackening in popularity of fiber 
abroad, reported in this 

last week is further confirmed 
neelation in one quarter and by a 
ent from certain export 

ey are not in the market to pur- 


oods 


houses 


KNIT GOODS 


chase additional quantities of these 
It is impossible to say what they 
will take as a substitute, but it is ap- 
parent that the lack of long service in 
fiber silk has made that article unpop- 
ular in where its limitations 
were not thoroughly understood. Mer 
cerized cotton goods might be an ac- 
ceptable substitute, but under present 
market conditions these are not avail- 
able in any quantity for satisfactory 
delivery. Where hosiery has not been 
withdrawn from advances have 
been declared during the last ten days. 
Half hose in 144-needle are now priced 
by certain houses at 77'%4c., an advance 


coods. 


countries 


sale, 


of 2%c. The advance in &4-needle 
goods was noted in this column last 
week. In the low end qualities of 


women’s hosiery 75 or 80c. is now about 
the lowest which any mill will quote, 
and in some instances seconds are the 
only goods available at this figure. 
Cashmere goods are sold out of the 
market, and the cheaper merino sock 
has been virtually sold up for some 
time. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

Among the many present difficulties 
in doing export business, the rumor of 
England’s plan to place an embargo on 
the importation of hosiery is regarded 
with alarm in quarters where the pos 
sibility is believed likely. 

Already it is necessary to prepare an 
elaborate series of papers to file with 
the invoice of a shipment to the so- 
called adjacent neutrals in Europe, Hol- 
land and Scandanavia. Several of these 
must be secured from consuls located in 
New York, and the fees charged for 
them together with notary charges on 
several sworn statements amount to 
about $11.50 on a shipment. 

Exporters doubt the legal right of 
England to compel the attachment of 
certain of these papers to the invoice, 
but as the shipments will not pass Eng 
lish inspection without them, the ex 
porter has no choice. 

The preparation of 
ments under present conditions involves 
a multitude of details, and in one in- 
stance ‘four weeks consumed in 
preparing for shipment. 

The future of artificial silk hosiery 
in such export markets as South Amer- 
ica and Australia is not so sure as it 
appeared several months ago. In coun 
tries where European manners, customs 
and dress are more dominant, the goods 
will doubtless continue in popularity. 


shipping docu 


were 


Rockrorp, Itt. It is reported that 
the B. Z. B. Knitting Co., manufacturer 
of women’s cotton full fashioned ho- 
siery, has awarded contract for the 
construction of a four-story mill to be 
built of reinforced concrete, 41 x 150 


feet, at South Wyman and Green 
streets at a cost of $50.00 0, 
WENDELL, N. C. Wendell Knitting 


Mills Co. will build an addition to be 
equipped with knitting machines, power 
plant, etc., increasing its daily output 
to 750 dozen pairs of hose. This new 
structure will be of brick, two stories 
high, 50 x 34 feet. 

MUSKEGON MIcH. The \mazon 
Knitting Mills is reported to have 
started work on a new one-story, 225 x 
150 foot addition to its plant. The mills 
operate 15,000 ring spindles, 241 latch 
needle knitting and 255 sewing machines 


on ladies’ and children’s knit waists, 


ribbed underwear, etc. 








UNDERWEAR PRODUCT 
PALLS BEHIND CAPACITY 


No Relief in Sight for Labor Scarcity 
Southern Competition to Be Keen 
During 1917 
The dominating problem in the un 
derwear industry at the present time is 
production of full capacity with a labor 
shortage said to vary from 20 to 50 per 
cent. Agents in New York estimate 
that New York State mills are produc 
ing only 60 per cent. of the volume pos 
sible were all their machinery in full 
operation. The difficulty in the indus 
try does not concern supplies, and, al 
though yarns are not being shipped 
promptly, it is said that plenty is com 
ing to hand to keep machinery turning 
The labor shortage is of such a nature 
that manufacturers do not look forward 
to relief for many months, and some 
believe that 60 per cent. production is 
about all they can turn out through 
1917. Not only have the munition 
plants taken many skilled operatives 
from knitting mills, but the high wages 
paid have made it unnecessary for so 
many family to 
work, and, as a result the girls, who 
have been the mainstay of the knitting 
room, have given up their positions, and 
in many instances are not doing any- 
thing at all. Prosperity of this sort, al- 
though increasing the buying power of 
New York State mill towns, is curtail- 
ing their production, and the result is 
far from 


persons in a_ single 


satisfactory to underwear 


sellers. The short supply, however, is 
a factor which will maintain prices ir- 
respective of minor fluctuations in raw 
cotton and cotton yarn. 
FALL, 1917, PROSPECTS 

So far as can be ascertained no mills 
have yet entered the fall, 1917, season, 
and the present day tendency is to with- 
draw lines previously on rather 
than make any fresh offering. The 
forecast of likely prices for next fall 
as made in this column several weeks 
ago is substantiated by current market 
opinion, and every one is expecting a 
marked divergence from the old fixed 
price standards. Eastern mills have a 
their hands in meeting 
southern competition, for it is general- 
ly acknowledged that under present 
day conditions the southern manufac- 


sale 


problem on 


ribs holds a more ad- 
position than his eastern 
It is possible to buy yarns 


turer of cotton 
vantageous 
competitor. 
ahead only at a figure greatly above 
the usual parity with cotton, and even 
when bought, possibility of delayed de 
livery or the occurrence of some un 
toward circumstance which may prevent 
delivery entirely, makes the protection 


of a yarn contract slight encourage- 
ment to take business for the distant 
future. The mill with a spinning de- 


partment is in position to gain not only 

a good profit on its knitting and finish- 

ing, but also to get a better profit from 

its spinning than has been possible in 
recent years. 

MANY 

In many 


LINES OFF SALE 
this city 
lines are for the rest of 
the year, and jobbers who are shopping 
around to secure substitutes in other 
find late deliveries the only 
available, 


offices in leading 


now off sale 


quarters, 


shipment and for these un- 
usually high prices are asked. During 
the last few weeks seconds of all classes 
have been practically cleared out of the 
market, and they are no longer freely 


available. Prices paid for these seconds 


We ~ 
: ' 
1 
st tall It $s s 
‘ ‘ ~ est 
it S185 | 5 

} ed ( S? 4() 

S in put « the 

( nd a sn ] S 

eC] ( al $2 75 LI 

nderwea has be« 
the export orders pl \ \ ‘ 
State recently, and neat lel S 


from mills are not availabl [1 
ndise the mark 


priced wool mercl a 
well sold up, and orders now beit ( 
ceived, which would he welcomed 

dinary being returned to 
the jobber 


ivailable 


seasons, are 


because no merchandise is 


Underwear Trade Notes 
York State knit goods manufac 
working on. the 


New 


turers are rormation 


of an open price association and it is 
hoped that some definite action m be 
taken before time for opening fall 
lines, so that greater uniformity may 


mark this opening than has been char 
acteristic of past seasons 

The open price idea carries with it 
a better knowledge of cost finding, and 
in other textile open price associations 
information on costs is gathered from 
members, compiled by the secretary 


and distributed so that the mills may 
have reasonable data upon which to 
base their prices. 

Someone has said business consists 


in selling merchandise for more than 
it costs to make, and unless this is done 
consistently, not only will no new cap1 
tal be attracted to the industry, but 
mills already active will be forced to 
all sorts of extremes to keep their 
heads above water. 

Influential factors in the trade have 


striven for many years to bring about 


a more intelligent naming of 
and a stricter adherence to the level set 
at opening. It is hoped that the open 
price idea can be adapted to 
better the situation in these regards 

The meeting of New York 
State manufacturers to discuss the 
practicality of the open price idea was 
held in Utica on Thursday. 

Shipment of wool underwear to Eng 
land has been hampered by the em- 
bargo on the importation of such met 
the British author- 


prices 


meet and 


second 





chandise enacted by 
ities in July. 

The trade, that 
English buyers are using the embargo 
to get out of taking goods they bought 
and no longer want. This is the de- 
duction from the fact that certain Eng- 
lish buyers have secured licenses and 
forward to 

licenses are un 


however, believe S 


shipments are going them 
while others state that 
available. 

The resale of some of 
difficult, 
made up in a style 
to the English market. 
quicker means of getting money out ot 
the affair than a the | 
lish house. 


these held-up 


goods is because they were 
which is peculiar 


Resale is a 


suit against 





MERINO SWEATERS UP 


Advances Place These Goods at Unusual 
Levels Coats Scarce 


larec 


Cotton 


\dvances have been de 
merino sweaters which place this 
chandise at levels never before seer 
Lines which opened at 
now $10, and those 


at SY are now held for S14 Inte1 St \ l 


about $7 


which were opened 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 
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s on the verge of springing into 
e, will, without doubt, lag when buy- 
are faced with new quotations. 
\l-wool sweater coats have already 
en advanced to high levels and such 
ods as began the season at $11 are 
w held for about $19. There has 
en less call than heretofore for 
rsted plaited garments, but this may 
because of high prices made neces- 
ry by the unprecedented rise in 
sted yarns. Most mills can supply 
fairly complete range of colors now, 
though cardinal cannot be had at 
me quarters and the high colors, such 
Kelly green, are scarce, and where 
lable bring premiums. 
Buyers are beginning to show in- 
ased interest in the delivery of cot- 
coats bought early in the year. It 
estimated on the market that the 
lume of goods sold exceeds the quan- 
which the industry is able to turn 
and because of labor troubles it 
xpected that few buyers will get 
|| deliveries of what they bought. It 
impossible to secure substitutes for 
se goods in other quarters because 
mills that are manufacturing them 
few in number and these were sold 
up completely within three weeks after 
opening last December. Cotton 
ts were opened at $4 for plain and 
$4.25 for coats with pockets, and it is 
lieved that under present conditions 
$7 is a low jobbing price. 


Manchester, England, Market 
(Continued from page 134) 


ing and printing cloths, most of the 
sales being for Calcutta. On the other 
hand, shirtings are as depressed as 
ever, and it is not uncommon for offers 
to be a penny in the shilling out. Clear- 
ances in the Indian bazars are said to 
be improved, and better advices are 
coming through relating to the finan- 
cial situation abroad. China shippers 
have not been stimulated to place or- 
ders on a freer scale, especially in gray 
staples, and only small lots have been 
mentioned in fancy descriptions such 
as dyed materials. Java seems to be 
pretty well bought, and buyers are in 
no mood to commit themselves to large 
lines at the moment. In some respects 
Egypt has been the best market this 
week. Some substantial contracts have 
been arranged, chiefly in sized shirtings, 
but fancies have also attracted a fair 
amount of attention. The conditions 
abroad are healthy and buyers on this 
side have been instructed to secure 
goods on the best terms possible. There 
has been a tendency for producers of 
printing cloths to extend their engage- 
ments and the outlook in Burnley and 
Glossop is brighter than for a long time 


back. Light bleaching cloths of various 
kinds are also more favorably situated 
than for some time. Some makers of 
hooties and mulls in Blackburn have 
done fairly well. The outlook for the 
home trade is healthy and there is 


every expectation of a continuance of 
the big spending power on the part of 
tl public. 
YARNS IRREGULAR 
ith so many changes in raw cotton 
irregularity in yarn quotations 
be expected. Orders in American 
riptions for home use have been 
d unevenly, but more activity has 
prevailed in 40s and 44s twist and weft. 
On the other hand, coarse descriptions, 
numbers below 20s, are not 
( nearly so well as a few months 


Sl as 


When raw cotton was at its 
t at the end of last week some 
I icers were unable to maintain 


margin, but since then with easier 
otton a definite attempt has been 
to regain the position. Engage- 
are fairly extensive and there is 
nning after fresh business, stocks 
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in first hands being comparatively low. 
In Egyptian yarns a strong tone con- 
tinues to prevail. Slight fluctuations in 
the raw material have little influence 
upon yarn prices. Certain fine specialty 
descriptions are scarce and now and 
again extreme rates are paid for quick 
delivery, but on the whole 60s twist is 
not doing quite so well as a little time 
ago. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
(Continued from page 135) 
finishing trade has sent announcement 
to its customers of an advance in prices 
to take effect Oct. 1. This advance will 
range between 10 and 20 per cent. in 

the cost of finishing. 

Bleachers not active in the past in this 
market are now making bids for busi 
ness in it, encouraged by the insistent 
demand for early delivery of 
which many established 
unable to meet. This may afford some 
relief to the bleached division 
of the market, but it is not considered 
ground for great optimism. 

Retail business in all classes of cotton 


orders 
concerns are 


goods 


goods is reported exceptionally good 
the country over, and jobbers are feel 
ing the effects of this 

As illustrative of the general situa- 


tion, the following incident is related 
A buyer recently placed his order for 
duck to be delivered through 1917. A 
short time later he asked if it were not 
possible to obtain some of this mer- 
chandise this year, and as he was an 
old customer of good standing, it was 
so arranged by the selling agent. This 
procedure was repeated several times, 
until his entire order for next year had 
been consumed, and a new order has 
been placed for 1917 at a considerably 
higher price, which is three times as 
large as the original purchase. 

The cloth brokerage firm of D. O. 
Tatum, because of the death of its late 
head, John C. Tatum, is to be reorgan- 
ized, and a new firm will continue the 
business from Jan. 1. This will be com 
posed of A. K. Holden, E. F. Wilmer- 
ding, and F. M. Snider, all associated 
for many years with D. O. Tatum, and 
will be known as Holden, Wilmerding 
& Snider. Associated with the new 
firm will be W. W. Wells, R. R. Bum 
stead, S. C. Frieze, O. T. Brown, and 
D. I. Tuttle. Bassett & Albro, Fall 
River, correspondents of D. O. Tatum, 
will act for the new firm. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 106) 


boiled out in the usual way and rinsed. 
Then it is steeped for about two hours 
in a cold bath of sodium hypochlorite 
registering 144° Tw. The goods are 
then rinsed twice and soured in a cold 
bath containing 11% pint sulphuric acid 
for each 100 pounds of hosiery. The 
material is again rinsed thoroughly and 
blued and softened. If necessary the 
bleaching process may be_ repeated, 
using weaker solutions the second time. 
Hypochlorite of soda is prepared as 
follows: 100 lbs. chloride of lime, 33 
per cent., are mixed with 40 gallons of 
water, and 60 lbs. of soda ash are dis- 
solved in 20 gallons of boiling water 
and diluted with 10 gallons of cold 
water. The soda solution is added to 
the paste of chloride of lime, and the 
mixture stirred for one-half hour and 
allowed to settle over night. The clear 
solution is drawn off and the precipitat 
washed four or times with cold 
water, the wash water being used to 
dilute the solution to about 150 gallons 
of 6-7° Tw. It may be freed entirely 
from lime by the addition of one or two 

pounds of soda ash. 
Ernest C. T. 
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Specially adapted for winding two or more 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


AVSUITIOAES SAULT 


More Yarn on Package 
Increased Production 


Less Waste 


Details sent on request 
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Standard Gauge , : i Extra Fine Gauge 
260-3%/4" j ’ 280-3!/2" 


FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 

Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 26,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 





Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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Textile Patents 
ntinued from page 


ird end of the bore 10 through 
5 to the open- 


106 ) 


ttom of the body 
he recess in the bottom 

n the bore 10 is a metal thread 
which consists of the tubular 
14, having the flanges 15 
nwardly and spaced to provide the 
" groove or slit 16 in the 
The 
ent so that the apex is slight- 
edges of the flanges 


two 


dinal 
of the tubular portion 14 


| the inner 

id thus is extended across the out- 
nd of the slit 16. This 
inserting the thread which is 
lirected through the opening 9, 
then pulled upwardly to enter the 
guided by 


acts aS a 


12, and consequently be 
flanges 15 through the slit 16, the 
ird portion of the thread engaging 

er of the inclined edges of the lip 
ind thus directing the thread into 
of the thread guiding channels 

t the upper portion of the inner end 
he metal thread guide is provided a 
sion plate 19, having the thread eye 
nd the diagonal slot 21 which com- 

icates with the and opens 
ch one edge of the plate, thereby 


eye 


nitting ready access in threading. 
Beater for Cotton Pickers 

\n Austrian inventor has patented 

heater shown in the accompanying 
which part 
follows: Each of the projections, 23, 
ries a pin, 24, on which there is 
‘tally mounted a yoke or frame, 25, 
ich consists of two hub-like parts, 26, 
inted on the pin, 24, and an outer 
with 


stration, is described in 


onnected by two arms, 2/7, 


& 


part 1s prov ided 


26. This outer 
are of rectangular 
The outer face of these teeth 
that they increase in 
the front to the rear in the 
tion in which the shaft is turned. 

the picker is started, the yokes 
the pins, 24, 


teeth, 28, which 


uunded sO 


from 


ames, 25, carried by 
ved by centrifugal force so that 


lie radially from the supporting 


rs, 18, and are driven against the 

il to be treated. Owing to the 

| sion of pivotally mounted yokes or 

s, it is claimed blows are not so 

: s in a machine provided with 
: ms or noses forming a whole 
1 drum. More or less than four 


e projections, 23, may, if desired, 
oted to each supporting body and 
nstruction of the teeth of 27, may 
ried according to the material op- 
so that the 


' } 
ea 


est results may be 


Weaving Tire Fabrice in Strips 

tire construction, re- 
patented, the filling is  inter- 
with the warp only at the sel- 
nd which 


i new fal ric 






in diagonal sections 
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form the edges of the strips into which 
the piece is cut for time manufacturing. 
filling and 
warp float loosely on the back or face 


Between these sections the 
during weaving 

In this fabric, the use 
fulness of the filling is only to hold the 


character of 


warp threads in place. The warp is a 


large strong yarn, while the filling is 
5 Ss 
3 3 





S 5 
\ 2 \ 2 y" 
ocbbedaasilioosvenbaadaws 
relatively small and weak the warp 


forms a sheet extending throughout the 
body of the tread of the tire in a di 
agonal direction to give the required 
strength. By cutting away the loosely 
floating filling and severing the piece 
along the line 5-5 in the illustration, a 
strip of web is provided which presents 
a sheet of warp free from filling inter 
lacings. The edges of the strip which 
extend through the bead are interlaced 
with filling and enable the strip to be 
handled and the 
maintained in position 


readily warp threads 

In weaving, several strips can be made 
in the width of the piece as shown in 
the illustration. The shedding is ar 
ranged so that the strips extend diagon 
ally piece, the 
warp and filling being interwoven in al 
ternating, diagonal, parallel zones, and 
the warp and filling floating freely in 
the intermediate zones. An 
stitching of the floating warp and filling 
may be 


across the width of the 


occasional 


resorted to to increase facility 
in handling. The strips are 
middle 


Preferably 


severing the fabric along the 


lines of the woven portion, 


the zones of woven fabric extend at an 


angle of 45° across the piece and thus 


the resulting strips are symmetrical and 
reversible 
and the 


ZONES, 3, W ill 


The dimensions of the fabric 
width 


depend on the particular 


and positions of the 
requirements 
The 


entir¢ piece will of course 
leneth of the 


and may be varied as desired 
width of the 
determine the strips s¢ 


cured 
New Top Roll Construction 


roll construction 
self-lubricating 


\ novel top which 


provides a bearing be 
tween the top roll saddle and the neck 
portion of the top roll, and also gives a 
flexible indi 
vidual rolls, has recently been patented. 
The principle is explained by the ac 
companying illustration in which figures 
1 and 2 designate a pair of top rolls. 
The bearing between the top roll sad 
dle and the top rolls by [ 

BK 323 

bene / 


connection between the 


means ot 


23 42 JB L413 


et 





2 


r, 
£35 

which the friction between these parts 

is greatly reduced comprises a sleeve 


which surrounds the necked connection 
between the top rolls and has an anti- 
friction bearing on which the top roll 
The sleeve on which the 
top roll saddle rests is shown generally 
at 19. 

The necked between the 
top rolls is in the form of a spindle, and 
this spindle may be either a one-piece 


saddle rests 


connection 


formed by , 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Individual 
Motor Drive 


Means 
Economy 
Reliability 
| and Ease of Control 


The success of individual motor drive, is largely dependent 


upon the selection of a reliable motor. Learn about the 


C-W TEXTILE MOTOR 


















BALTIMORE CINCINNATI 
BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND 
BOSTON DENVER 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


Peper NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG 
COMPANY NEWARK ST. PAUL 
MPERE. NJ NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE 






Make Your Bleach Out of 
Salt Water 
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The cut represents our passage type Electrolyzer producing in 
10 hrs. the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of chloride of lime, operating under 
110 or 220 DC, and nothing is used but salt-water and electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED: THING 

having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have 
sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery 
and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not being 
thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its 
merits. 

Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with 
costs. 



















We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO., °*¥7%° 


U.S.A. 
ccessors to 
THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
BRANCH AGENCIES: 


25 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Co. 












K. & B.C Irwin S. Joseph, Rahway, N. J 


Utica, N. V 
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| CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works, Bennington, Vt. | 
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for 


Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 

Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Folding Machines 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


Spring and 
Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


Plain and Rib 
Circular and Flat 


PIM OHOEL SUE ECA NT 
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Spring and Latch 
NEEDLES 





TMUAANSPOTEDO HEIST ONL LATA 


Spring Needle, 
Rib Top Machine 


: Representative: G. H. ROGERS, 838 Lancaster St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Service Since 1868 


nT 


FOR BEST SERVICE 
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HELVETIA 
PICKER 
LEATHER 


Sold in Backs, Strips, or 
cut into Picking Bands 
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“HURRICANE” 


Automatic Drying and Conditioning 


Machine for Yarns of All Kinds 


\side from the greatly increased drying efficiency of 
this Machine, there is the distinct advantage which results 
from handling your yarn at lower temperature and deliver- 

ig it from the machine properly Conditioned, containing 
the normal amount of moisture. 

Chere is a decided improvement in the quality of your 
yarn and a big saving in the winding and weaving depart- 
ments 
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Sample Strap Sent on Request 


G. GROEZINGER’S SONS 







Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
State quantity to be dried. 
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5 (0% Better than ever from 
YOUR standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


ave been added to the ‘‘ror2"’ Cloth Cutting, 

ding and Winding Machine which add at 
least 50 per cent. to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll 
t up and give you an exact measurement of 
very piece of cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machine and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE 
vhere before it required two, and you get an 
extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way, 
ind leads to more and greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL IN- 
TEREST YOU. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 


614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Dept. “B.” 


How to Pile ROLLS! 


Rolls of any kind of materials may 
be piled quicker, better, cheaper, 
safer than by the main strength 
method if you use the 


REVOLVATOR *o° 
Write for bulletin T. W. 38 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
340 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, f!. J. 
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Spring Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


R. W. GORMLY @ CO. 
ee N.Y., U.S.A. 
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a T. IVES CO. 


sblished 187 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 
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spindle or may be made in sections. In 
the construction shown the spindle or 
necked connection is made in sections 
and each top roll has a spindle section 
extending as shown at 7 and 8, respec- 
tively. The meeting ends are connected 
by a sleeve 9, which has a driving fit 
over the ends of the spindle sections. 
The thimble 9 is provided with one or 
more ball races in which anti-friction 
balls 18 are received, the balls forming 
the bearing for the sleeve 19, 

The sleeve 19 is shown as made of 
two cup-shaped sections 20 and 21 
which telescope over each other and 
which form within them a chamber 
which can be filled with lubricant. 

The illustration shows an anti-fric 
tion bearing in which one series of 
balls only is used. This construction 
enables the parts to be readily assem 
bled, for the two cup-shaped sections 
20 and 21 can be slipped on the spindle 
sections 7 and 8, and then the latter may 
be forced into the sleeve 9, and at the 
same time the cup-shaped sections may 
be telescoped over each other. 

The spindle sections 7 and 8 may be 
secured to the top rolls 1 and 2 in a 
variety of ways. In the construction 
shown these spindle sections are flexibly 
connected to the top rolls so as to per 
mit each top roll to have a_ slight 
angular movement relative to the other 
As shown each top roll is provided with 
the axial recess 10 into which the end 
of a spindle section is inserted, and 
each spindle section is provided at its 
end with a rounded head 11 which fits 
the bore 10, but which permits a slight 
rocking movement of the top roll re 
lative to the spindle Each spindle is 
shown as having the section 16 of 
larger diameter which forms an out 
wardly-facing shoulder 15, and each top 
roll is provided at its end with a recess 
12 of enlarged diameter in which is 
fitted a washer 13 that engages the 
shoulder and prevents the spindle from 
being withdrawn. The aperture in the 
washer is preferably larger than the 
spindle section so as to permit a slight 
rocking movement. 

Each top roll is provided with the 
flange 23 which extends over the end of 
the sleeve 19 and thus prevents lint 
from working into the axial recesses in 
the top rolls. With this construction it 
will be seen that the top roll saddle has 
a bearing on the sleeve 9 which sur 
rounds and has anti-friction bearing on 
neck connecting the two top rolls. 
When the top rolls are in operation the 
sleeve 19 will remain stationary and be- 
cause of the anti-friction bearing be- 
tween it and the top rolls it is claimed 
very much less power will be required 
to operate the rolls. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN The Nick-a 
Jack Hosiery Mills have increased their 
capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000 
This concern is now erecting a new mill 
to replace its old plant, and has recently 
purchased 100 new knitting machines 
which will be installed in the new mill 
together with the present equipment of 
45 knitting machines, 8 ribbers and 10 
loopers. The company specializes on 
fiber silk half hose. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. Fayetteville is to 
have a new textile plant in the near 
future, according to local report. The 
plant formerly occupied by the Algo- 
don Knitting Mill (which went out of 
business five years ago) has been leased, 
and the work of overhauling and re- 
modeling has begun. When this is com- 
pleted 60 knitting machines will be in- 
stalled for the manufacture of hosiery. 
The men backing the enterprise will not 
allow their names to be made public 
until the formal incorporation of the 
company. 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions. 

I 


asses of rib 


Built in all sizes, for all c 


work. 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 
Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 




















UF THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 
One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms— 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 

Baltimore, Md. 


TRA RAAT 





OAT RT 


Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 













4 MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
| Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 





WEIMAR BROTHERS. 


Manufacturers of 


‘TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, ea 
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PROMPT SERVICE FULL AUTOMATIC 
RIGHT PRICES 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 


For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
2° Finest Fabrics 


JOS. T. PEARSON PAXTON & O’NEILL 


: 3rd and Green Sts. 
i » Pa. 
1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY INC. 


COTTON Y A mas N S WORSTED QUOTATIONS SINGLE WARPS. 
The following quotations have been com- can ne ; — Seu eee ress oe 








. ° . piled in Boston. l4s.. @ 27 OG Ccécncse™ @S 
A wide and complete range suitable for all requirements mer aaa 2 168........27% @28 eet oy — @48 
COTTON YARNS. 20s "29 @29% 


EASTERN PEELERS. 


DRESS GOODS = MEN’S WEAR __ GREY GOODS | pens TWO-PLY WARFS AND TURES. 























= Carded ‘omhed tae % p ae : 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago & . 2 7 @ -” 2-12s @ 28 @: 
10 2 v3 s @i - 14s @29 @52 
= —_- i 14s 83 @35 39 p40 2-16s — @30 @6: 
ERLE TR a $e ~ 2 2-208. — @33  2-60s...... 75 @7S8 
E 0) 35 a ~ 3-88 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, 24 
: oes 36 2 @43 dark) to 26 ite); 2-10s < 2-12 
Ze E. HATCH E 24s 37 43 a 44 sok’ Ok oeate (white) oe and A 
: 26s 38 44 @45 
COTTON YARNS [ ; ! oe a 
E 32s 4 0 @b2 : 
: 4s 4 a— mes ore Pome aan ser ees 
ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES § 868... eee ee eee 8 @50 = 54 @56 10s — @2% : nt O33 
a = 40s 54 @ 56 58 “men << cn So 7 = 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broaaway, New York — oo =. Se ee eee 
SKEINS. s . @2844 268....+2..=— @ 344, 
neve ' Cosham: Cieions. = rs G . 94 occ ne euee @ 6 
suum suananiane su i aii on nnn cumini’ 29 @31 36 @38 PSP BUM. o so oo 9:0 — 
GATE Cry COTTON MILLS : ht tees eeeee . ae i = Sie BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS. 
= Ps ane oe 32 
ss : : GREG, cakes cone ee 34) @36 40 @42 All prices nominal.) 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality E 2-300... ; 38 @37 4 = (Carded. ) 
" ~ TRY al = 2-228..... . ee @ 3 f « e 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN E 3-B4s....... a 138 @39 46 ous aie HE GRE Je = alae z aes 
- eae : E BeNOR b5ssds0ccsee ence wee 48 50 Aare tas ™ ee py Smee tees ; 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction : — be teee eens . = 4 = os STAPLE COMBINATIONS. 
= «- Bioccccecscsecs eon Q 
1202 Candler Dutiding, ATLANTA, GA. . fa "9a @50 088 @ 60 8—30s....50 @52 20—40s....58 @60 
i aaa ae nuaueneoenunnvanevennerennennae fi COUT re ene eee erences ae S000... . sh 50 @52 60 @62 10—30s....50 @52 20—60s....66 @68 
ausssnnssnnsennnsie un 2-40s..... Roath .638 @55 63 @68 amen? *s Se b 16—80s....72 @i4 
SNR. ..ass FSO See aeee 75 @80 —30s....52 54 16—120s...— @— 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY tee cS an "SSack spools Seta, more 
2-70s 95 @i 00 a 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 2-805 $110 @$1 15 —— 
: : $+168... 5:5 51 @53 2-368...... 55) @57 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES E os Pte sil , 2-208......52 @654 2-80s...... 56 @58 
— ; wane seins : Carded. Sombed. Reverse twist. 2-24s......54% @56 2-408...... 67 69 
185 Summer Street Brown Building _ BOSTON, MASS, - 2-308..... 44 @46 54 @56 58 @60 For $6 per cout, tend. 2c. less; for 4 per 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 2-368.....49 @51 59 @61 62 @63 cent. blends, 2c. more. 
: 2-40s.....54 @55 64 @69 68 @70 
awn . 2-5 0s 7 «@8i1 75 @80 EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
seuseneuns Honvanesnensnenaas annie snensenenanneae esse senses /-H0s 87 M92 90 @95 
T . %-70s 497 - 1 02 . 00 a y O5 (Cones or tubes. ) 
'MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass.. MisO1 1 11501 S) Combed Peeler. Combed Reyptan 
2-2 : 44 @46 2-20s...... Nomina 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached BASTERN EGYPTIANS. 2-248 48 @50 2- --+ Nomin 
~ Y . ° * .» oo lin . 52 @ 54 3 io I 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps : SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED). 54 @56 2-30s Didhine 
; 30s... ..Nominal Pee Nominal 58 @60 ‘ Nomir 
. = ! "Rr <¢ ae ‘ For Woolen Mills WE SELL 35s........Nominal 60s........Nominal 60 @62 .. Nomina 
FAST BLACKS & COLORS { a specialty } DIRECT 5 EE Nominal 70s........Nominal 62 4 64 2-38s Nomin 
: 45s........Nominal 80s........Nominal 2 64 M66 2-40s Nomi 
O06... seasee Nominal BOR. cccwess Nominal 9-50s......78 @s0 2-50s.... Nomin 


an we 90 @92 2-60s...... Nomin 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. | TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 2-708......1 00@1 05 2-70s..... Nomina 
THE a R. MONTGOMERY CO., Manufacturers of 30s........Nominal eo tie waar Nominal ee 1 12@1 15 SIDS 3 ea vali Nomin 


35s. . ... Nominal TOR vaczaee Nominal 
Wy ra T R T Give the high = 49. Nominal 16s N r si ies a aaa i 
F | 2 . Esc sain I f Sere ominal CARDED PEELER CONES. 
M E R c E. R | Z E D COTTON YARN Silk-like luster = 455. |||". Nominal aca cace Nominal ss ee oka “rr 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 5 Nominal 90s........Nominal LOR. » 0254.83. Oss ~ ype ae’ <a 44 
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eee ee > 2s. 34 BEGicccsacsae se 
maYV 7 W NC Boucle, Bourette and } on Beams, Jacks, 60s........Nominal . 4 28s. ‘ ) 
NOV ELTY YARN Spirals in Cotton, COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes ‘ eB og - a in i oo . + 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed = TWO-PLY WARPG (COMBED). 18s 37 Mas... 14 @4 
aes — Se aca 2-39s......Nominal REE. Yominal Oc se ar ea 48 @50 
-_— oe Nominal ae Yominal 9 va TT 40s 54 @ Bt 
2-40s......Nominal 2-70s......Nominal . ; ; 
LBERT R U, ™ 2-458 Nominal 2-80s......Nominal CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS. 
A A ne. cops. 26 @27 (2s 36 
9 Carded. Combed a oR or cae 4 oa , ~ 
ce 6s & &s ...Nominal Nominal 7 le ea ee 
Carded or Combed C oO Oo N zi A R N S. 10s & 12s.... ....Nominal Nomina! a 3 oe — ae ° “ie 
— Lea AKS i ....Nominal Nominal 18a 1 7 aa ae : — a “h 
9 5s & 16s. ....-Nominal Nominal . Alls. Soe a Paw 
52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 18s & 206.....; ...Nominal Nominal oo 4 > y san ears HN Zo 
sisal Sea eweees Nominal _ ; ee ame an =e 
| Res .....Nominal Nominal 
PR ci cok scuees keene Nominal Nominal SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
O. S. HAWES @ BRO conn 9 ima va a a 
° ” e ss 2-20s......77 @80 2-60s......1 05@1 
everse twist 2 .80 @8s2 2-70s sl 16@1 
FALL RIVER, MASS. Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. 2-36s 63 @65 2-708. 1 661 
ASB; 650s 60 @61 — @— 62 @63 2-40s 66 @68S  2-80s 1 15@1 
CO ON ARN ALL FORMS Shes cAsa8 61 @62 — @— 63 @¢4 2-508......92 @95 
I ] } AND NUMBERS Oe cine 62 @63 — @— 64 @65 
NA. «a0 63 @64 — @— 65 @66 SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
20s......64 @66 — @— 67 @68s 
sleepin eieiaiaieieaatiiiaia ltt 23s 66 @68 i 69 @72 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONRS, 
i N ee ee 68 @70 — @— 72 @76 - 
HAM B U RG E R- SULPHUR BLACK |) 9 G15 G80 Skee sssce8 @8SBetOes. sc] 00g). 
: aaa i 6 40s......80 @85 82 @87 85 @90 te ae Boe nae wee 33 
: TNT > . : 50s 90 @95 95 @100 95 @1 00 rs ; ae os i lil sdb 
= COTTON MILLS BLENDED YARNS : 60s 1 00@1 O05 1 05@1 10 1 05@1 10 2-50s......77 @80 
: Foster CONES—Universal TUBES : 70s 110@1 15 1 15@1 20 1 15@1 20 SINGLES. 
; COLUMBUS - GEORGIA For Knitting and Weaving : 80s 1 20@1 25 1 25@1 30 ; = @1 30 30s 46 @48 60s 85 @Sss 
i Bee ed ca ee Seat Sate : 7 , ; 90s 1 30@1 35 1 35@1 40 35@1 40 ‘2 F Fe iets, Ne oo ae 9 
# SELL DIRECT AND THROUGH AGENTS—SINGLE YARNS, 6's-20’s ; 100 140@1 45 1 45@1 50 1 45@1 50 a ; 88 Sas age tron Te 
; . siiescalieiiaaialnieaieetaiatieeiiuiaeauadiaiiiniaiinsmiantil Sea Island warps and skeins for merceriz- = j0s.......68 @70 
ing are worth 2 or 3 cents less than thread 
MM Yarn, MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 
Sw, ir Deal Direct With the Mill My White and Colors The following quotations have been com- CONES—(UNGASSED). 
x Southern Yarns. East Ya 
rT SPiyy, COLUMBUS, GA. SCOGe ee ee ame ae ee 
: . Nine Represented by E : 2-30s.. --72 @75 2-30s...... 77 @8 
High Grade Mi oa SOUTHERN YARNS. $-365......76 @7S  2-86s...... 81 @83 
> WEAVING lig VAN COURT CARWITHEN SKEINS—WARP TWIST SO00. 024.698 GER SEM. . 5 5s i + 
® 5. . 29 D8 2- ae eiere . Dae 
and KNITTING YARNS 300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 6s &8s...— @26 20s 30 @30% 2-608 eae 91 903 2-508 cans 95 O95 
10s ~—— as 24s - @31% 2-60s......1 08@1 05 2-60s...... 1 06@1 
oo = eae eee @32% 9-70s......1 18@1 21 2-70s......1 22@1 
l4s ae : 27% 30s.. @36 2-80s......1 30@1 35 2-80s...... 1 oa. 
RREST BROTHERS * °%. eM 
: TWO-PLY SKEINS, Extra cost for gassing approximate: 30* 
: 5s-16s Sole Direct Representatives 20s-30s 2-88 @ 26 2-245 — @33 and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%c.; 40s to 50s 
E L D 2-10s — @26% 2-26s ..838%@34 5%c.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s ¢ 
: BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS VASS COTTON MILLS 2-128. - @27% 2-30s 37% @38 80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, 11c. 
: 2-14s @28 2-36s ...45 @4s Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3c 
i HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 2-16s @28% 2-40s ..51 @51% 208 to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 50s, 
; FORREST BLDG., 119 S. 4th St., PH 5 ’ © 60s a 
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F 
sue 2-60s 72 @78 80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, lic. 
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QUOTATIONS & REPORTS 





COTTON YARNS ACTIVE 
AT FURTHER ADVANCES 


cod Orders Placed, Particularly for 
Weaving Yarns—Price Irregularities 
More Apparent 
Further advances have been made on 
ny numbers of cotton yarns, and the 
irket is, if anything, in a_ stronger 
sition than at any time in the past. 
iotations are practically meaningless 
many instances as a reflection of the 
esent market, the difference of opin- 
n among sellers and the difference in 
cir individual positions causing a 
ide variance in the prices quoted. 
ere is a range of sometimes as much 
3 or 4c. noted on certain counts, and 
sch ag of 1% to 2c. on prices 
1oted by different sellers is common. 
heavy inquiry on all grades of yarn 
reported by local factors, although 
opinions differ as to the business being 
one in knitting yarns, and spinners 
nerally maintain their independent at- 
itude. Spinners apparently are confi- 
dent of high cotton for a long time to 
me, and temporary reactions on the 
cal exchange make little or no impres- 
ion upon them. It is impossible to find 
one at all conversant with conditions 
ho does not predict a continuance of 
igh yarn prices for many months. 
HEAVY TRADE IN WEAVING YARNS 
\ll classes of buyers have been oper- 
freely on weaving yarns, and 
ilers state it is practically impossible 
single out any particular class of 
de as being a better purchaser than 
ers. Men who have been in the 
rket for a long term of years have 
en up trying to forecast the future, 
enting themselves with expressing 
belief that the high point in prices 
not yet been reached. Singles, both 
rps and skeins, are decidedly firm, 
two-ply warps and tubes have been 
inced generally !2 to le. On single 
rps, 25%c. is quoted for 10s in one 
ision of the market, and at 27c. in 
her, and this difference holds true 
ghout all numbers. On _ two-ply 
and tubes 2-20s are 


} ee es 
£-WUs at O<C 


? 


placed at 33c. 


KNITTING YARN DIFFERENCES 

\ majority of dealers in_ knitting 
us report that business is generally 
d, with inquiry 
hosiery yarns. 


particularly strong 
An opposite view of 
market is expressed in certain quar- 
however, where it is said that high 

es and the uncertainties of raw cot- 

ire preventing knitters from doing 
thing but a filling-in business. This 
igreement is clearly reflected in 

es quoted on cone yarn, frame spun. 
asis of 27V4c. ior 10s is held by one 

se, while another is quoting 29c. for 
same number; 20s are placed at 3lc. 

rs are naturally cautious in mak- 
urchases of varns in view of the 

hat prices are out of proportion 

Wit the prices they are receiving for 
product. Pennsylvania and New 
State mills in particular are said 
buying most conservatively. Al 

ch there are various opinions as to 
carcity understood to exist in knit 
varns, the recent experience of a 
which found itself in urgent need 
certain count is interesting. The 

r in question, according to a local 
after vainly endeavoring to se- 

cure what he wanted in this market by 
made a personal visit to New 
Failing here, he went to Phila- 
ia and Providence, finally return- 
me minus the much-needed yarn. 
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A LULL REPORTED 


Cotton Yarns Less Active, But Good 
Inquiry Continues 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19.—The cotton 
yarn market presents a less active ap- 
pearance this week, and dealers report 
less actual business. Inquiry for yarns 
continues from all branches of the in- 
dustry, but for several reasons, dealers 
state they are unable to put much of 
this through, either because prices are 
too high, and deliveries too far ahead, 
or else it is impossible to secure the 
deliveries required; these and_ other 
reasons tend to restrict the sales. There 
is also said to be less demand for quick 
delivery, as most mills are considered 
covered for present requirements, and 
it is realized that stocks here are light. 
About the only occasion for any call for 
a prompt shipment is where a manu- 
facturer finds he is not getting deliv- 
eries as he needs them, and hence is 
obliged to buy to fill in. Deliveries on 
the whole are now reported to be com- 
ing through well now; of course, the 
failure of one steamer last week to 
arrive on Monday, and a similar delay 
this week caused some difficulty, but on 
the whole spinners are said to be ship- 
ping much better than formerly. 

BEAR ARGUMENTS DISCOUNTED 

Yarn prices are still holding firmly, 
and there is said to be nothing in sight 
to indicate any break in prices soon. It 
is not such a satisfactory market for 
either buyer or seller to operate on, but 
practically declares there 
is nothing on which the bear argu 
ments heard in the trade can be based. 


everyone 


They say that many manufacturers have 
lost money because they followed these 
arguments until they were compelled to 
buy at higher prices than expected 
With cotton advancing right along, 
there is little hope here for a decline 
in yarns. Mills are operating full, so 
with a heavy consumption of yarns re 
ported, there seems to be little chance 
Attention is called to 
the exports of knit goods recently re- 
ported, with a marked falling off in im 
ports. This indicates a heavier pro 
duction and consumption than is nor- 
mal, while at the same time heavy ship- 
ment of yarns abroad is another im- 
portant factor in boosting yarn prices, 
and ultimately those for goods. Many 
factors lose sight of these important 
influences in advancing bearish argu- 
ments for a falling market. Export 
trade in yarns now, however, is quiet, 
apparently because of high prices. 


for a surplus. 


WEAVERS RATHER QUIET 

Weaving mills are not buying ex- 
Most of them apparently are 
covered for their needs, and only come 
into the market when they are forced 
to buy. The knowledge of the scarcity 
of stock lots also tended to force many 
of them into the market for future pur- 
chases, and has had a tendency to bring 
about a decline in call for prompt deliv- 
eries. Prices are showing stiff advances 
from many mills. On certain numbers, 
like 20s two-ply warps, many mills are 
not able to offer any early deliveries, 
and their prices are therefore strong. 
Many will not accept less than 33c.; 
others want from 32 to 32%c., while 
skeins are held 31% to 32c.; on 30s two- 
ply warps there is said to be rather less 
demand now, with prices running 38 
to 39c.; 40s two-ply warps run from 
50 to 52c., with 50s two-ply at 65 to 


tensively. 













YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, Also Cops, Cones, 
Knitting, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


SPUN SILK 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 


OT EY HCUUE ALORA CRD NRANEENOMNAPOONOONUELAL nue 


Paulson, Linkroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE SsAnene Coees : 


evvennenoenaeynonecanyonnaty Me 


Senne eeny eo eEOSROMERABOENED LS 


srneenistasans 





MANASAAGALUANORLALAELAUEROUEO DONOANDAONAAEANAOLOSUELLEGNUUNIUIOKLEdNDOHNEAELY E41 


TILLINGHAST- STILES CO. Cotton and Worsted Yarns | 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


nvnsannnsnnvennenesacnncivaneniineennnsy 


sour tanpeenneenns 





Cotton Yarns and Warps. 
441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


gvtsrunsassenssoasnasssssorsorconsnserenig 


SOCHUECUCUUCLTLUTOUOUUAUOLENETOEUEDEDUEDEDLEGADEEOEDED TED EREDDEDEDNAAEREONDOT ONRENNENH OTHE HeevenerOnveNEEDOROEDeRNNONIET 


EDWARD S. HYDE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS © (8, cc 


WEAVING 





GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, Riera & Bout 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


seventeen ' ve eueneeanennen we 


JuNoenanoMsuounancenscaneensnnconcenaunesvnnegervecaneesscenssiaageneneatneecen rr 


DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of all Descriptions 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


C. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N.C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mf¢. Co.; 
Brown Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta Mfg. Co. 


HAAN LAAELEpaGALeAeAneDNONANEAOEAADOGA DORN ONRAYOanD 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 

GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 

Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. ON BHICADELPHIA. PA. 


Hienvncesevnnnniennty OUD UCU EUEETEED TENET EDO ETUERENND TREN EREETHNDEENELOEEEEOHORT Pree ores fr) UN TEITTTTET ETH rEN 


J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


ITI NAAN 





HH 


Sales Agents: 
A. G. THATCHER W. H. THATCHER 





Pees od 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - - Dyeing 
SC otter tat mehr Tear] 


Millis at Coventry, R.1. Samples Submitted on Request 





a ton xe oF 


COTTON yARrn®> — 


-ORSWELL MILLS — FITCHBURG, | 
HIGH GRADE R 


COTTON YARNS) 


IN CHAIN WARPS, BALL WARPS, SKEINS, | 
: ON COPS, CONES AND TUBES i 
Carded or Combed Single or Twisted 


Aer UU sONNL ADO EEONONABODE DEON ONONUTRerTONNED reveRROR 








150-152 SOUTH WATER ST 


ROVIDENCE.R.I, 
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Yarns of All Fee A ee eee 
Descriptions / © Richard A. Blythe, Inc. 
Carded E 

asad Png < e 308 Chestnut Street 

— Ny ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Etc. AX my z 


P Sole 


Ss & = “| COTTON YARNS 


Russell Mfg. Co. 
oe Carded High Grade Carded and Combed 


Vy Knitting Yarns 
PV 24-26-28 30 in all numbers and for all 


PHONES 


Bell—_Lombard 622 purposes 
Keystone—Main 1703 


HLULLILVUIUUUAAUUVLUUA UU 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 













The FRANKLIN 







TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. ° A 1 . 
APPLETON COMPANY HIGH SHOALS COMPANY D yee n a ae h fHe 
SARATOGA VICTORY MFG. CO. FLORENCE MILLS 






The greatest advance in the dye- 









ing of yarns accomplished in the 





COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK: MILLS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


past decade. 

















Twenty-four machines in daily 


operation in our job dyeing plant. 






and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 





The Franklin Process Co. 


291 Promenade St. Providence, R. I. 





345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 






















September 23, 1910. 











COTTON YARNS 


for 


EXPORT 


| All Counts and Descriptions 
| for 
| 


KNITTING 


—— AND 


WEAVING 


Special attention given to Packing 


Franklin D’Olier &Co. 


300 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 395 BROADWAY 


{ERC 
ra 











EING 


Buy Ae FING 
SKEIN YARNS 


GERALD COOPER. p 


WINDING 

CONES 

TUBES 
COPS 






POMFRET ST 
ROVIDENCE,R1I. 





United States Conditioning & 


Testing Co. 
340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street : 
New York, N.Y. Paterson, NJ. : 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fabric 
Testing and Chemical Analyses ' 


“From Skein 


to Spool’”’ 





One of the shrewd- 
est buyers in 
America says: 


“T believe that the most | 
important economy can be 
effected in quality, price 
being the last considera- 
tion. I figure the cost of 
an article to be the first 
cost divided by the length 
of service which it 
renders.” 


\pply this sound sense to 
ur buying of 


Thread | 


And then ask us 
about G. &H. Thread 


Service. 


GREEN 
& 
HOPSON 


Stearns Building 
293 Bridge Street 


©PRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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CANNON YARN 


68c. A sale out of stock of 20s single 
warps was made at 3lc., but there is 
not much call now for this number. 
Carpet yarns are quiet, and 8s three-ply 
tubes of this grade are held at 25c., 
with skeins at 24%4c.; and 16s two-ply 
skeins at 28c. On 12s shuttle cops, east- 
ern yarn, 3lc. has been quoted, with 29 
to 30c. the usual range. Upholstery 
mills are reported dull with many can- 
cellations coming in. 


FRAME YARNS HIGH 


Frame spun yarns continue to show 
a firm advance in prices with a good 
demand. Stock lots for prompt delivery 
are few and far between, and with mills 
sold up, it is difficult to place the busi- 
ness offered on these yarns. On 10s 
frame spun, 29 to 3lc. is being quoted, 
with sales made here as low as 28c. 
for certain yarns. The yarns of known 
reputation and quality are said to be 
hard to secure, and prices are accord- 
ingly firm. Most of the business re- 
ported is for delivery around the first 
of the year, and a good sized order was 
placed for delivery after January at 
28%c. On 24s, there are few inquiries, 
with prices 3244 to 33c. for average 
grade, with extra quality at 34c.; sales 
of 26s out of stock were made at 33%c., 
and 30s sold for January delivery at 36 
to 37c. On mule spun, 10s are reported 
30 to 3lc.; there is said to be a good 
inquiry for this yarn as many manu 
facturers are trying to substitute it for 
single combed peeler on which they have 
so much trouble getting deliveries. 
Double carded yarns are also firm, and 
it is hard to buy certain yarns which 
have a big reputation among buyers, 
40c. and more being quoted for them 
Mills are operating as full as possible, 
but shortage of needles and of a good 
class of help is a handicap. 


COMBED YARNS EXTREMELY HIGH 


Combed yarns still show advances 
There is difficulty in securing early 
deliveries, and many houses say they 
are completely out of the market. Prices 
continue to change with the slightest 
protest, so it is difficult to state just 
where the market stands. Where a 
buyer needs yarn, he will pay the 
price, and consequently there is no def 
inite basis. Some of the high prices 
touched in sales are 40c. for 18s single 
combed peeler; 56c. for 30s two-ply, 
66c. for 40s two-ply; 86c. for 60s two- 
ply; $1.15 for 80s two-ply. Eastern 10s 
single are reported held at 38%4c., with 
18s at 40%4c.; 30s at 50c. An offer for 
60s two-ply at 9c. was refused by a 
southern spinner as his price was 95c., 
and yet 60s two-ply cones lisle yarn sold 
at 86c. A quotation of $1.19 was heard 
on 80s two-ply; 20s two-ply southern 
combed peeler sold at 45c., and 50s 
single at 68c. It is exceedingly hard to 
analyze this market in view of the ir- 
regular conditions. One manufacturer 
stated he had an order placed for 80s 
two-ply combed peeler mercerized at 82 
to 84c.; he was not getting prompt 
deliveries, so he placed an additional 
order later at $1.05, and he is still com 
plaining about marked delays. On mer 
cerized yarns extreme conditions are to 
be found with plants sold well for some 
time to come, and nothing available for 
near-by business. 


YARNS STILL ADVANCING 


Large Sales Basis of Price Strength, But 
Cotton Helps 

Boston, Sept. 20.—Although som 
buyers continue to question the legiti 
macy of current prices of cotton yarns 
there is increasing evidence that they are 
warranted by the remarkably well sold 
condition of spinners ard by the con- 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
SAID 


it was a bad thing to swap 
horses in the middle of the 
stream. 


So it is unless your horse 
happens to be a dead one. 


If you are using Cannon 
Yarns with a good season’s 
business on your books at 
good prices, which will 
keep you running for the 
balance of the season, with 
satisfied customers, it surely 
would be folly, as well as 
an expensive experiment, to 
switch to another yarn of 
unknown quality. 


Yet if you are of using 
Cannon Yarns, and your 
Yarns are proving a dead 
loss in complaints, cancel- 
lations, seconds and other 
expensive operations, it 
would be just as foolish not 
to swap for a yarn which 
has proved satisfactory to 
the leading mills of the 
country. 


CANNON YARNS ARE RIGHT 


‘From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer” 


CANNON MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 








LENNON GU aan Ve A 
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Duers, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of cotton 
yarns in Warps or Skeins 


The Halliwell Co. 


PAWTUCKET R.1 































(Mercerizing 


Green Olive Oil Soap 


Products 


Sia ig ——————— 
CHEMICALLY CORREC FOR Bars 








SIZING and FINISHING Solid in Barrels 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS Chips 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. H. C. HARDING. INC. 


Manufacturers of 
Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers of 
Oils, Soaps and Chemicals 
18th & Sedgley Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANILINE OIL, NIGROSINE and 
other ANILINE DYES 





Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. | 


DIASTAFOR |-— 


The Oldest 
for Sizing, finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 


Aniline Salt Diphenylamime 
Aniline Oil Dimethylaniline 


Sulphur Black Paranitraniline 


Beta Naphthol 
JOHN C. SPARKS 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY | 
Telephone 2560 Cortlandt | 


Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 


Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 













IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PURE ANILINE OIL 











American Orange 11A American Chrysoidine Acetic Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Aqua Fortis, 
American Metanil Yellow American Acid Red Muriatic Acid, Etc., Ete. 
Malachite Green Crystals Fast Indigo Blue MANUFACTURED BY 







THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
120 Broadway New York | 
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tinued active demand. It is possible that — SUiiiMhiiiiiit 
an occasional Southern spinner has ca- 
pacity for additional for comparatively = ° 
: y fice 
. near delivery, but this is not the case : Remo a O 1Cé 
n as Ing your with the majority, while most Northern = 


spinners, and many in the South as well 


. : are finding that they have sold more 
consideration Of  .'iitse'rsmine dunes — ALA. JAMES & CO. Inc 
: @ 4 * e9 nC. 


TUIMUULAL 








balance of the year. This is due to the 
fact that they are unable to secure suf 


ficient help to operate their mills at war nas reine 
W andotte more than 80 to 85 per cent. capacity ANNOL NCES 
HIGHER COTTON PRICES = 
Few buyers of yarns appear to ap : - 
° preciate the fact that the percentag Its Removal from 315 Fourth Ave. 
extl pe advance in prices of raw material is now 


greater than that in prices of yarns, and to 
that the high price of cotton is now 


commencing to play a very appreciabl e e e e 
part in sustaining yarn values. Ordi 
Soda nary grades of cotton are now 100 pet Fiith National Bank Building 
cent. higher than they were in December, 
1914, and the percentage advance in 


staple cotton, particularly Sea Islands 131-133 East 23d Street, New York 





we do so_ because it and Egyptians, is considerably over 100 

dain ds TT iewan. per cent. With Egyptians Skelarides cske - a ‘ 
matches up our T'wen =: selling at 30 to 36c, aaa fancy Florida = Telephones remaining the same 4170, 4171 Gramercy 
tieth Century Civiliza- = Sea Island at about the same price, and 
tion with every evidence that there is to be a 


further advance, it can be seen that the i. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ “ . 
Pisase ie <0: | Price of cotton is playing an important _ GQpecialists in prompt deliveries of 
There is no disposi- part in advancing yarn values. “a 5 . le 

ion to claim the impos- __pemaxn went vistermcre> = (gmbed and Carded Cotton, Knit- 
ul n to cla = t Pp While demand is not nearly as active = : a . ’ 

sible for this material, as it was during July it continues to be Be tl ng and Specialty Yarns, 


: 5 . well distributed and occasional sales are 2 
but we very much desire reported for 100,000 to 200,000 pounds = 


vou to know it as we =: of both hosiery and weaving yarns at = Natural, Mercerized, Fast Dyed 
‘ ; sie : top prices 
know it, and to profit in 





The only factor that seems to prevent 


the uses for which it is oa larger demand for delivery during = - 
ial i the next two or three months is theim- <& Selling Agents for Gray Mfg. Co. 
intended. = possibility of placing orders. The ma : 
, : jority of buyers undoubtedly believe S Gastonia, N. C. 

When vou do vou that prices are near the top upon all : 

; : ‘ : varieties of yarn, and that hand-to- ee ; 
will need no encourage- : mouth buying is the safest policy for mili UWI | 

‘ : 1917 delivery; at all events, this is the [—  —sca>7 a ej 

ment fro s to con- | +a ee : 

sai t " m = ; . ” = policy that the majority are following 50/2 "gray DAW’ 60/2 RELIABLE 
tinue using it. nvesti- : Thus far substitution of carded for ay ae 
rati f this artic a = combed yarns, of lisle for mercerized SSS] K N IT 4 I N G YAR N S 
gation of this article will | 234 cr <incles for finer “sagan iae | 

, anc of singles lor Rner two-plys are QUALITY _ YARNS Combed from Highest Grade Stock 


having no effect upon the price status 
of the market. While this character of 
Order from your sup- ——* is very general, there are 

: . : arge numbers of buyers who continue 
sos : ply house. = to maintain the quality of their prod- 
uct, and who seem to have no difficulty 
in disposing of good goods at profitable 


prices. . DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Carpet Yarn Case Retrial Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


be time well spent. 


Gray Manufacturing Co | 
70/2 | Gastonia. NC 
i : 





80/2 GRAY MFG. CO., Gastonia, N. C. 








Massachusetts’ supreme court orders 





a new trial in the case of the Waucan 
tuck Mills of Uxbridge, Mass., against 
the Magee Carpet Co. of Susquehanna, | 
Pa. It involves the sale of 12,000 


RAMIE YARNS AND THREADS 
pounds of worsted yarns which the THE RAMIE AGENCY—Manufacturers’ Agents 


agent in Boston of the Magee company 


sold to W. J. Brady, treasurer of the 432 FOURTH AVE., Corner of 29th St. NEW YORK 


Waucantuck mill. Shortly after the 
order was given to the agent the market 
value of the yarn increased 10c. per f°" 


pound and the defendant company in : Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 


Pennsylvania refused to ship the yarn. 





eennecueranaenene kL MOeURAHONOEOLORGELINOAUOOONNEDEON Cer arorusneRNR 


ros vemnenaaneveneel. 





The Waucantuck mill then brought suit : PRIS, M2 
auca CK e yroug Ss e 
against the Magee Company for the Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
failure to deliver, placed its damages or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


vovensenenernentonenenaronrsenecsnsevensnsenenepeensnoenennnvenn aeueaesenvennsnnpenennenessarencvnneeeneaannrneetereasnens nunevanennenensenenee f ' Hyevennerenenecenne ye enn Oyen nen enANOVON TE EVENNEVTTTTTDLcarven ene eee 


at $1,200, which was the increased price 
that the mill was obliged to pay for me 


; the yarn in the open market. The case 
The J.B, Ford Co, ssi tin tne sper The New Bedford Textile School 


court at Worcester, Mass., and the jury 





-eturned ; “rdict for > if . “k This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residertial city situated on 
Sole Mnfrs. returned a verdict ‘ r the Wau antuck Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven fabrics in 
’ Company for $204. The Waucantuck this country. 
: ° Company then filed a motion for a new Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile 
: ‘ ees | Designing; Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting; Latch 
: yan 0 e, 1c © trial before the Judge who heard tie Needle Underwear Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine shop practice, steam and 
case and the motion was at first denied electrical engineering as applied to textile plants, given in connection with the above 
ameter and later the judge gave a rehearing a : : hd Z 
nd - : oh : ; ; , 8 Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for which certificates are given, may be 
Th: to the attorneys in the case, and the new arranged by students desiring them. 
1s Soda has been awarded the trial was then granted. From this Every instructor is a man of special fraining and broad practical experience 
highest prize wherever order of the trial judge the Magee an year. Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and responsi 
“pe “ ail . 
exhibited. Company appealed to the supreme court Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


and the case was submitted to the full William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 
bench on briefs. 
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Chemical Company of America 


— 28 PLATT STREET ———— 
Nitro Benzol 

Aniline Oil 

Aniline Salt 
Dimethylaniline 
Diphenylamine 
Benzidene Sulphate Paste 
Xylodene 


ALSO MILL SUPPLIES 


OFFICE TELEPHONE, JOHN 4190-1-2 


English sources. Agents for 
Millward & Co. Contracts 
now on Briggs & Perkins test; 
prices per unit of Indigotine. 
Successors to the old Indigo 
house of Balch, Bailey & Co. 
ZINC DUST, ALKALI, PROC- 
GAMBLE SOAPS, 
CHEMICALS, NATURAL and 
DYES and COLORS. 


185 Devonshire Street - - Boston 
The LEONARD W. 
CRONKHITE Co. 





THE 


INC. 


- SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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INDIGO 


from the best Indian and 





September 23, 1916. 





Great Importance 


for 


An Offering of 





Immediate and Future Delivery 


INDIGO 


Synthetic and Natural 
Indigo Extract, Indigo Carmine 


SULPHUR DYES 


Black, Brown, Green, Yellow 
ANILINE OIL 








CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
MURIATIC ACID 





DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich Street, New York City 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Huan 


DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 


Dyestuffs * Chemicals 


Dyestuffs has been 
our business for 
25 years. We can 
handle your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 


Ej 
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Quote and submit samples of Dye- 


stuffs you have for sale or exchange 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 










September 23, 1910. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





QUOTATIONS 
Prices quoted below were corrected at 
mid-week on the New York market, and we 
elieve them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 


ACIDS. 
Acetic, 28 per cent., bbls..... 4%@ 5 
Blue WOERR cc wcccsccccossses 9%@ 10 
Do., in carload lots........ — @ 9% 
“este, GEPEEDS cdc ce addcscese 67 @ 75 
LOCUS acceseesescseveceessee —- @a@— 
Muriatic, 18@22 degs........ 2%@ 8% 
Nitric, according to strength. 7™@ 9% 
yxmlico (CGGRMRAM) .. cc ccscecese Nominal 
Do. (CRIORWERIBR) «6c ccceccns Nominal 
Do. (Domestic) ....cccccoee 57 @ 65 
Sulphuric, 66 degs........... 2%@ 3 
PAM ER MW 64006 6-06:0a55 100 @i1 01 
COMIN 1s 6403 5.650 8005-08 45 @ 650 
artMyViG, GPyBtAls. .. 2. icccce 66 @ 70 
PROTIINGEE S660 6 0 oe 6 cKé0tsden 65 @ 70 
VEGETABLE DYES AND WOODS. 
Camwood, ground............ 20 @ 2 
CEE Acwsaceen etd be de OGy e's 9 @ 12 
Wemtiss Wis ca ccvdaweteseire — @ 
LAR en che takes Caen hen ewe 22 @G 26 
yambier (in store)........... 9 @ 1 
(BO GHTRVO) cc cecewsawenvess —- @— 
No. 2 cube (to arrive)...... —- @— 
No. 1 cube (to arrive)...... —- @a— 
Hematine paste.............- —- @a—_— 
Co: Se eee —- @— 
Hypernic chipped............ 19 @ 12 
Indigo—Bengal .........++2.. 325 @4 00 
GEES. 666 b654%0 5906 60s 240 @3 00 
DERE 566602000602 ¥ cosccen ©} @i 20 
Indig@ GEIPACE< ciccwcenecceses —- @a— 
LORWOGE Dees cde ecte wad © Kes —- @— 
CR 66. 6.6.46 0 0be wabenuees —- @a— 
ee) ee a ee ee re —- @— 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo.. . 35 G 50 
CRIN 5a 6 64 W 56 so d0 8 Kee — @ — 
Quercitron, per ton........... 30 @ 35 
FORTE, Gin 60 6 vec stens 15 @ 20 
Sumac (high test), spot...... 65 @ 7 
Do., to arrive, basis 28%... 63 @ 64 
SAPS a oils 00s cones s ¥-53% — @ 17% 
COMBE Side sas ees acdeves 13 @ 165 
STARCH AND STARCH PRODUCTS. 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic). s§ @ 9% 
Do. (corn), carload lots, bags @3 75 
DO Te 6s he saws <% i eis — @3 84 
Do., spec., dark canary bags - @3 90 
Oc, Gases ou he seh eee etare — @3 99 
eee —- @o— 
Gum, Br., carload lots, bags. — @4 15 
De... Sik ck eb avin soe a _— @4 24 
ee ee ee 3% @ 4 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, car- 

ONE: ssw ax oi ‘ aS - @27 
Do., bbls., carload lots..... — D2 84 
Potato €£Oreign) «i .cesscess —- @a— 
Lf ee ne ere 5% @ 6% 
RAE) Wak panes ckeenen ki eea ae 11%@ 12 

eg Seer 5 @ 5% 
OILS 
ee 92 @ 96 
OlLVG: GER POON once 6.ssacceas 9%@ 10 
Red oil, single pressed....... 75 @ 80 
ee ey rr 75 @ Ro 
Lard oil, prime burning...... — @1 10 
ic he Pee rere — @ 88 
NG), a ctbinkevtkes tk iwae sees — @ 80 
Myrbane oil (drum incl.).... 26 @ 27 
Wool, Elaine, bls., per gal.... —- @ 175 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS, 
Acetone, pure, drums........ 40 @ 45 
Albumen—blood ............. 30 @ 40 
zi dassher kaka deneeend 67 @ 172 
ROME RWanssadedaerviedse -_—- @a— 
ROI Nia is 3. a00s 0 oases —- @-— 
oe. ee eae —- @o-— 
Alumina-sulphate ........... 4%@ 5% 
MIMMISOEEEE Sdn veaishe es veaee 6%@ 6% 
CEE Gekdecé\ccnandeenss 7™%@ 9 
i Ee 9 @ ill 
Ammonia aqua, 26 degs..... 5%@ 6% 
CORPS Sasa ends caevvcee 10%@ 10% 





CHEMICALS QUIET 


Improvement in Spots, But No General 
Buying Movement 


Quiet still pervades the local general 
chemical market, and while a few deal- 
ers report conditions slightly improved, 
there has by no means been an increase 
in business which can be characterized 
as general. The fall buying movement, 

viously referred to in these columns 

expected to start at any time, has 

‘parently not yet put in appearance. 
iny mills are probably convinced that 
ontinuance of the policy of hand-to- 

uth buying is advisable for some 

to come. While there are dealers 

© believe this to be a mistaken atti- 

on the other hand there are 

unds for the belief that this is a 

e€ course to pursue. The chemical 

rket today is fittingly described as 
mbler’s market, and predictions re- 
rding the future may well be consid- 

1 unwise. 


Ammoniac, Sal.: 
Commercial, 99% per cent. 10%@ 10\% 


Re Ska cia ekdaeaes sane 29 @ 35 
GES. 0k6N eo esc evecenseceuee 40 @ 45 
Antimony—Oxide ..... a a a | 
Soluble, crystals (3 grades). Nominal! 
er 60 @ 61 
a. eee 35 @ 45 
Argols—white, plates......... —- @-— 
ROG, POWESTOR. occ ccccscces 13%@ 14 
is ons teenie & <0.6 —- @-— 
Arsenic—White .............- 6 @ 6% 
BOO Teveecetdecdessececuvese 55 @ 60 
Barium chloride. ..........e- 5%@ 6 
Bleaching powder, Domestic. 44% @ 5 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbis........... 7%@ 7% 
CRPCERS BIMBs ccevesccccvicer 40 @ 42 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 degs.... — @ — 
CN nou carb dnsencaecs -_—- @ao — 
SS eer —- @— 
GE: Kade wcende veccscneee 125 @1 75 
Formaldehyde ...........+.+. 11%@ 12% 
Fuller's earth, imp., lump, per 

WOR cccecescncces o++e+220 00 @22 00 

Poemeeres ...cccesse ~++-.-21 00 @23 00 
Glauber salts, crystals, bbls. 75 @l1 00 

ED. Gi keas ane neue, cess 4%@ 4% 
Glycerine (C. P.), bblis., dms., 

ES a i ea wee ees dé0m ues 42 @ 43 
RD Galak eee V0 Ow hO0 4 WOR eS 43 @ 44 
DistHied VOUOW 0. cicsvees 41 @ 42 
Light, yellow, crude....... 37 @ 38 

Iron—liquor, per gal......... 30 @ 32 
POEUNOO, WEG i ccc cecvecnecace —- @— 
oO See ree ere ree rt —- @— 
Lead—Brown sugar.......... 14 @ 14% 
White sugar (crystals)..... 15% @ 16% 
PN ena Gan hisasieuéseee 15%@ 17 
Potash—Bichromate -.. 88 @ 40 
Carbonate (6 grades)....... 80 @ 8&6 
Caustic, 70-76%............ 50 @ 652 
Chlorate crystals........... 47 @ 60 
Prwemiate Pedic cscccccceues 25@ @3 00 
ROR da wees ss Cd4H 05 Os 70 @_ 8s0 
BOGe, BCStmte. .« «cos aaa dae 12 @ 14 
Arsenate, 45-48 per cent... 4%@ 5 

wa ee SOR ici ceccexesx —_- @o-— 

Sr: Set RRs © kev ave ge neres —- @e--_— 
Ash, carbonated, 48 per cent 2% @ 3 

58 per cent., bags........ — @ 2% 

58 per cent., Dbis......... — @ 2% 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ibs....... 1% @ 2 
Bichromate : ens venue or: ae 30 
Bisulphite, 32 degrs., 100 lbs. 1% @ 1% 

40 degrees, 100 lbs....... 1% @ 1% 

PE ica cis kdtuvoens 5% @ 6 
Caustic, 76 per cent........ 3%@ 4 
CRPSIOE | os 5vinsa0seeecsoess 28 @ 30 
Concentrated, 100 lbs.......1 75 2 00 
Hyposulphite, in casks..... 1,%@ 1% 

ree ee .- —- @— 
Nitrate, carload lots...... —- @— 

Less than carload lots... 5% @ 5% 
BUUINGOD dec occaccccuevesvese 183%@ 14% 
Phosphate (Commercial)... 6 @ 6% 
Prussiate crystals ee Oe oO 60 
Bal, 100 IBS... ccccccccccces 1156 @1 26 
BalPMIGe ccccvccvccccccscace —- @— 

CHYGARES. cc cccccccccucsece 2 @ 2% 

Do., concentrated........ 3% @ 3% 

Soap, green, olive, imp....... —- @-— 
NS on Gaia's wee w RIS Ne —- @— 
py | eee —- @o-—_— 

Tartar emetic, tech. powdered — @ 65% 
Do., tee. Crystals... cccces — @ 655 
OE: i) ini wneenhanex-oveeex 61 @ 62 

FOrtal, SHIH O06... 20s sccvecsese 90 @ 95 
Cream tartar—Crystals..... 40%@ 41 
POW cv cvesescucasnces 40 @ 40% 

Tin—Muriatic, 54 degs....... — G@ 21 

SO GOO. éwecs eaten ene — @ 15 
CEPGREED occ cece ps ieee crore — @ 27 
Bichloride, 50 degs....... — @ 138% 
CEI Welles s scascsax ae, 

eI SO Sct eines 90:40 een ewee 24 @ 30 
Zine oxide (foreign), Red seal — @ — 
GreON GOR)... ccccccccccsecs —- @o-— 
i | Oren eee te — @ — 
EE 0. debs 6b0escdevs ces 14 @ 165 


Most activity has been displayed in 
the recent past in caustic soda, soda ash 
and bleaching powder, and. quotations 
have stiffened in instances. Consider- 
able of the inquiry for this merchandise 
comes from the export division of the 
market. There is also a rumor, which 
is credited by a number in the trade, 
that there is a large short interest in 
the three above named articles. Manu- 
facturers are said to have sold up their 
production well through next year. The 
bichromates, both of soda and of pot 
ash, continue firm, although it is said 
to be possible to make purchases at 
slightly below quoted prices. 


Gradual rise in the prices on logwood, 
hematine, etc., has brought quotations 
obtained from second hands as low and 
even lower than those named by manu- 
facturers. Demand has been much 
quieter, and with the increased manu- 
facturing facilitics available, it is nat- 
ural that there should have been a de- 
cline. 
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Sulphur Black 
H. & K. 


Shade:—Finest Blue-Black 


Deliveries:—Spot or Contract 


Send for Prices and Samples 








Hoffman @ Kropff Chemical Co. 


Meeker and PorterAves. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STARCH, GUM, DEXTRINE, TAPIOCA, SAGO 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


TALLOW COMPOUND. \ combi 


table Oils and Tallow, so blended as to be pert 
soluble, giving a smooth soft finish to the yar 
SOLUBLE WAX. A mixture of Vegetable Waxes, 
soluble in water, that greatly adds to the firmness and 


pliability of the yarn. 


SIZING COMPOUND. A 
pound and Soluble Wax 
"As R pane liability ae 1 away with 
TLE B of error 


Quotations and Samples Are Yours for the Asking. 


DAVID McMEEKAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED IN 1876 1070-78 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a 


combination of Tallow Com 





Chloride of Lime 
Chlorate of Potash Soda Ash 
Bichromate of Soda Caustic Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Oils and all other Industrial Chemicals 


FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York City 


B. BROWN & BRO. 


CHEMICALS AND OILS for all Industries 


280 Broadway, New York Phone Worth 2478 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building, Phone Lombard 2186 
San Francisco, Cal. Office: Phone Doug. 3332 


DYESTUFFS 


Logwood, Fustic and Indigo Extracts 
Hematine Paste and Crystals 


JAMES C. GISMOND 
97 Water Street, 
Established 1908 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


61 Broadway, New York 
Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Caustic Potash 


New York 
Write for samples and prices 












HLeuneoesaeoensenevanvecasvavensecepnesaaonsescesesnensensoevenespniiiien 


| WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHUR BLACK 


G6. Standing Bath 


230 MORGAN AVE. 


sereounsenaenenencenneneny none toeeeerernrnay 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
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STANDARD ANILINE PRODUCTS 


INC. 
General Offices, 366 5th Avenue, New York 










Dye Products Company 


of the United States 
Manayunk, Phila. 


ay 





Manufacturers of 

Beta Napthol Lake Scarlet 
Paranitraniline Oil Scarlet 
Mono Sulphonic Acid Wool Orange 
Sulphur Black Lake Orange 
Sulphur Blue Wool Yellow 
Bismark Brown _ Chrysoidine 
Wool Scarlet Sodium Acetate 


Fur Dyes | ‘ 
WORKS: WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. NEWBURGH, N. Y. Soda Ash, Cau Stic Sod a, 
Bleaching Powder 


Sulphur Black a Standing Bath We not only specialize in these articles but carry the 
Sulphur Brown 7% Standing Bath largest stock in Philadelphia and can make prompt shipment 
Hydrolene Grey for cotton or delivery. Place your contracts for 1917 with us and be 
Azo Yellow 20% Paste 
Methylene Blue H H Powder—100% Conc. . 
Basic Green 2 B Crystal—100% Conc. Ellis rane & Sompaey 
Aniline Oil—Chemically Pure a a ee 
Aniline Salt—Chemically Pure ruilanengas Peen. 


Prussian Blue 
Nigrosine Water Soluble Nigrosine Spirit Soluble Ss . . 
erior ualit 
Para—Amidobenzine (Mono Sulphonic Acid) Orange R R _ 2 


These goods are ready for immediate delivery Zz I N C D U Ss T | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT 


Guaranteed strictly unadulterated. In addition, it is 
PURIFIED by our new process, which eliminates 
all natural impurities 
















Send for samples and full information 





assured of your supplies. 











and contract. R 
We furnish raw materials and sell finished er a oun 
product for chemical plants. 350 Mesh 
H E R M A N & H E R M A N .; | n Cc : Semen — Product er aay contracts beginning 
Robinson Bldg., 6 Church St., Cor. Liberty St. NEW YORK SAXE CHEMICAL CO. 
99 Nassau St. NEW YORK CITY 
* Bleach, Soap Blue and Finish with Bl hi M hi | 
one handling eac In ac ines 
Textile Manufacturers . ‘ 
interested in Quality of Bleach 


Removal of Chlorine 
Winding Condition of Yarn 
Cost for Processing 

Outlay for Machines 


Cost for Repairs 


LOGWOOD 


Should write to us 





We can open your eyes 


at once to quote prices 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Patentees and Manufacturers 


We operate our own steamers, and thus can Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
approximately guarantee deliveries. NO 
DELAYS. In quantities of 750 tons and a eee: een NEI 


over, we can deliver at any port you wish 





UP AGAINST IT? | 


Edward M. Raphel & Co., Inc., 17 Battery PL., New York When you are—for a man, a machine, any want hard to supply—use the Tex 


i 
References { Battery Park National Bank ) yo) you. tile Clearing House Department of TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you dont | 
; {| Bank of Manhattan Co. j see it advertised, advertise for it. 











Se ee I ee O 
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Seana Mixed overcoatings.......... 16 @17 Brown ..... ‘ avr 20 @21 


Bre h hillas i cheviots... 23 Lagut Bray 4... Ream ale eee 9 10 
Ss. “RAWITSER. & co. mg chinchillas and cheviots wens” gray @ 


lue chinchillas and cheviots Knit stock, best fine all 


SHERWIN WOOL CO. 








: WOOLEN RAGS : Black chinchillas and cheviots a eee aiecw igen 42 @44 
SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS : WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES : Oxfords : : d White knit stock, No. 2 ‘ 38 @4) 
: FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS eee eee eee 22 New Blue clips, best, fine wor- 
: oe ee = : = PD SUNS 4 cise ceadscese 15 @16 WEEE pa sikcedee ce Satencaes 40 @42 
oo en a s : 283-285-287 West Broadway New York White chinchillas........... 37 @88 Setar elaine. were 
: @@ Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags ae MENS... ee eee ee ee eens 20 (See Note.) 
213 A Street BOSTON : of every eo ready for the picker. SNAWIS .- eee sees seer eee ee eee ences 15 Per cent 
: evecene nevennenen sveenenneone: , COTTON WARP CLIPS, No 1 peeler comber.... . 82% @85 





Eee ads Se oe snalianel si p Serges, black and white.. 12 

nr ‘ ? : OCU TN has cee ctewescceeeees 12 No. 1 Egyptian comber.... . nc @15 

: 3 e eo eee 15 pnb “ ci 72 

M. SALTER & SONS American Wool Stock CO. ——_Deiaines, mixed ‘cciorca’ : ., : ercemeeess---": so Sue 
WOOLEN RAGS .  ¥ # s : . : Black astrachans.................. 13 No. 2 White card strip 


Short peeler comber.. - 3 


near 


































No. GREE sc ccc cose 40 45 
Our specialty is to grade woolen rags of : (R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) as a sete e eee eeeeeees 13 ( R 
= my = = 3 Dy SS a 6 ve sececaecscess - ae . > 4 
every description ready for the picker. : i: GRADERS WOOLEN RAGS | ‘shen Brera monag ee = Dirty card er eee chee 2%@ 3% 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- i 3 Advise grades you require. Brown cloakings................. 13 a —— OCA aa - 1% S 3 
nondenc icite = =: . Advise grades you require. jo j= Brown cloakings...............+.. { ‘ sweeps 2%@ 2 
spondence Solicited. = : Mixed cloakings.............. 8 @ 9 ce roe ae 
: 3 Warehouse New York Office : F c : Weave sweeps.. 2 ? 2% 
ee ' MASS. : 3 nen Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue Dark unions............ reseesees 9 Soft white threads ; 7 @ 7% 
wi sieniaaenaenemnninonen 4 Light unions...................++. 9 Hard white threads..... . 6 @T 
ssietiaiioninniuiiansaiasaiaietieaioen ee ee js GOVERNMENT CLIPS. a dill Soft colored threads. co O% 
z NGIBO oo ee eeerereerecececes 8 Hard colored threads ; pia 5 @ 5% 
Z : MACUNGIE ‘SILK COMPANY NS a Wanwiinadcanscen ewes — @35 : TS MRS al 
FRANKEL BROS. & CO. = | E ROME Re adh Ls cc cial 33 @35 COTTON WASTE 1D STOCK. 
E : Macungie, Pa. E (See Note.) 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester,N.Y. = : Bi di Ribh ee OLD WOOLEN RAGS. Per cent. 
- : = os se No. 1 Egyptian comber...... .. 80 @&T% 
We grade new and old woolen and : : Ti Wh and T nine ces —. eee e teen ewer ones 18 A No. 1 Egyptian strips........... 80 @95 
cotton rags ready for the picker ? 2 For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, Neon eal ‘sciatica gees a Sar No. 1 white peeler comber... 82% @85 
. ? E F Gove care i) Bak Bol t Fine Gark.......ccsseeees - 16 @16% No. 1 white peeler strips........ 15 @82% 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED - {| | “0O-Cart Covers, Aimonas, Path: Roves, etc. QUATRE MODE 6s cx ce sseneyes 10 @l11 No. 2 white. card atvine. 60 @70 
sve cennensnnernennireananian ; : Special Colors or Shades made to order — 7 ea ee 1% . "8% No. 1 white spinners........... 95 @1 00 
Seen nny er cereicn ah ramen al “avvesvenvennvenenneconny sone Uevvennenrevueonevenseevenvesnenrsenvenennnecennsenenine STALL we eee ee eer ween ennaee o 8 Cents 
teosaraninnine UA NNNMNNMURINUNRNMNMICNIRNND he anunnenini “8 vvunnoeseenevneaneneceennenaeencnnennennscunninn, or 1 @1 No. 1 soiled card.. : 7%H@ 8% 
- 3 : 16 aes t ss - re No. 1 oily card 5% @ 64 
GORDON BROS., Inc. | | Walter W. Hodgson _ Brown voc... 17 @18 No, 2 olly card. O5. 
a : : ue CLAD eee aes 2% @138 me - 8 
Manufacturers and Dealers in = 3 Cc : mtank 17. @18 No. 1 white willowed fly evececee 7%H@ 8% 
E 2 ard ampin an e atin : = ieee Soke oe o No. 2 white willowed fly........ 6 @7 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, : ie Stamping cahanaien inepeating = Sa ralaeie wae acute 19 ss “iad ae... 6 @7 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags : 3 FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS i er AIRE ER SSS EYE ETE ES No. 2 cleaned white picker...... 4%@ 6 
: =: Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine and = Flannels— Soft white threads.............. 8% @ 9% 
Telephone Connection 5 3 We L bh h Aver Index P 4 hi : | ee Ee = 2 Hard white threads.... 8 @ 9 
BASASOVILLE CONN. i i est Lehi a - hiladelphia = Coarse white.........-..+++. 23 @24 Soft colored threads 1%4@ 9 
Suna erence ceded Mecca teen neta ne lalallala = eS Hard colored threads.......... B%@ 8% 
i : si f.0.b.N.¥ 
The W. L.LOESER CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. | “=. fom Fa get mth tn 
e ie e = PRON 6 osc Ceceecs sc anwea awe 27 28 Rie xis Sos ee GS ia — @— 
z Blue, dark 17 @18 Eastern, clean mill run... as * @ o% 
: Graders of Manufacturers of : ng ee . a : = mteple Wnteres...ccccsceues seer — O— 
i Woolen i i : Black, trimmed............. 24 @26 Nore.—Percentages based on price of 
; U form Qu 1 me nd "Pow : Black, untrimmed..... cove Sa @as New York Middling Uplands apot cotton 
i i ‘ REA. Sh cas pene pada Riad 20 @21 for day of shipment 
i niform ua a an or ower ‘ 
vuussveeusonoceousseusnauaunenaccasaovaveucecascsucoovacesseonvescussosvetansenovacevuseszunsonnuasosseovsssvuueossosnsseunsegsessusssesee sesensoconeznneroniee 





SUBSTITUTES MOVING. MORE INTEREST 


B A L. IN G Pp R ES + E Ss “BUT OUTLOOK CLOUDED ,. 


Substitutes, with Inereased Trading 








NOMI FOR ALL PURPOSES a cane Anticipated 

i L: Line’in’the U. S .,.: Inquiries Still Received, But Dealers ; ca al Oi il 

i CON argest Line_in’the U. S. Write | Are Not So Hopeful as They Were sane song Dar eer eee 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J, Ann Arbor, Mich. | Shoddy Active contained; tad sever deiiony reports 

Fees oe lhe nin a «lO tales he ce ae a neat aapnaniaal eet While affairs may still be said to he  SUStamec, ane several ce wes 
progressing favorably in the substitut appreciable wid ms rigs’ Ke oy a : ee 

| market, deale rS aS a whol are not so WARAM, “Cnt “So oe Fs 

\| ~ Ww visibly optimistic as thev were last en ssjelhai satay oe nee nee 

RAGS, SHODDY AND \ AST E week. To a certain degree activity still is been vet 5 eee _ 

I 


continues, and stocks are changing 


hands, but the outlook is not brilliant, 


QUOTATIONS Ses a & and a great many feel that conditions @t ™ clip nes ol 


Steel gray. Fe aN he ad « 38 19 . . materially lowet t ( 
WOOL WASTE Dark Suede ee ois in the piece goods market are not en e atl | ] sa oddv manufacture 
Fine white Australian lap waste. 70 @72 a Fancy .. ‘ : 16 @ 16 couraging. Lately there have been a | ei Teco { 2 ak | ¢ | 
Fine white lap waste............ 63 @68 oods ; ioe find no evidence of this, and are forced 
i 6 BS é , great many complaints received by the Y 
_ colored lap waste.......... 58 @66 oa eens SACRA ETS 19 @20 lice . : I : to pay high prices for their stock Chis 
edium colored lap waste....... 43 @47 aines makers of piece goods on the condition 
Fine white Australian ring waste 63 @6o OO hives as es cntavecneeas 5 @ 6 Seats Selivered. and it ; - 4 has resulted in a continued firmness to 
Fine whites . a ; Linseys— ot tabrics delivered, and it is felt by 
Fine white ring waste........... 57 @60 Oe iia : “Ss , ; shoddy values, and the latter give every 
Fine white Australian thread Red anne Lesa depaeatenene — . many manufacturers that the fault does ' ale 
WUNE oan ene crccisateaeas 54 @56 BU PlAlGS.... 2... ses eeevens = t - tiealy wi I evidence of continuing strong despite 
B ; n ntire I 
Fine white thread waste........ 50 @53 Best brown.............. A i. ot lie entirely with them. No doubt the lack of tradin Within the last 
Medium white thread waste..... 45 @48 pe blue... ... ce eee seen eee oe : to some degree goods are not so good , ' ‘ h I ' 
Low white thread waste........ 38 @40 OMLMOMN BTAY....ccccscsecces “ : : m : ° " week or two there laS Deen an mcrease 
lew “li F q as 1S usux > Ss n ul s . 
Fine colored thread waste....... 29 @35 New blue clips.............++005 25 @2s a ully the custom, but it i . — in inquiry, and seevral shoddy manufac 
Medium colored thread waste... 25 @28 ee —_ warntete Batsig-t eer = = that in a great many cases examining oral = i cot] 
White spinners’ waste, greasy... 28 @32 & yarn, extra fine........... 5 , nee i ao il turers are predicting a turther advance 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy.. 25 @28 Light yarn, worsted............ 33 @38 is being conduc ted much more rigid]; in prices before the end of Octobe 
Australian white cards waste. Dark snined, exten Sno ond free sai cstaael than heretofore = | , ‘ : : 
co ME Oe Pe EET OTT OP ee 34 @3s8 rom cotton and SilK........ 2 we ie latter month, in most instances 
- ( RICES VERY UNCERTAIN 
Fine white card waste, dusted... 28 @32 Dark mixed, No. 2.............. 18 @22 , eee ’ —— looked forward to as the turning point 
Medium white card waste, dusted 25 @28 Med. to coarse grades, all wool — It is virtually impossible to quote any , . 
Colored card waste, fine, clean.. 15 @18 FOTN wccsevccccvscccccsessecs ee ‘ ee a a i 3 ° tor MUSTNESS 
Colored card waste, medium.... 4 @10 Red flannel, all wool............ 22 @24 accurate prices on diffe rent § rades just 
CARPET RAVELINGS _ ee en, Say - wool. 25 @27 at present on account of the constant 
No. 1 new old wool...........-. — @10 No. dark blue for hosiery, Ratan: <4 nates aiant ; COTTON WASTE 
No. 2 Old, MONE WOOL... 0.0.0 cco 7 @ 1% s strictly all wool............. 24 @25 change _ the re i of ungraded At : : 
No. 8 old, dark wool............ 5%@ 6 ate, 5 eames. not ae wee ah PEE 17 @20 stocks. Speaking of this matter, one 
; i 1 . , » No. 7 : xy l . : 
4 4 =n REARS REY S916 35816 8)58% sue .~ Med. ae Se = ae. No. ; a Sis dealer said that he had been offered five Market in Bosten Continues Quiet at 
NEW WOOLEN RAGE s. sie Med. dark merino, not extracted. 13 @14 lots of ungraded stock in one dav. and Firm Prices 
” 3 a Med. dark merino, all wool..... 15 @16 ; : oi ; ; 
ips.. ; ‘ 20 @22 Fins fiekt waentes, Gli ool... 28 @380 that no two prices had been the same. JosTON, Sept. 20.—Cotton waste con 
ry clot ning eli ips. 15 @16 Fine black merino, all wool 18 @21 FE ? . : 7 , a er ‘oc. - , : 
; BORG 5 < a.0 rom this it can be seen what difficulties | . holding 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS i . tinues quiet with prices holding vel! 
Worahataee. Medium light merino, all wool.. 23 @256 he dealers are de then they try to F ; 5 : - ee 
Med. light merinos, extracted... 18 @20 the alers are under when they try t firm. Some business is being place 
irk ‘ 19 a20 . . ». s 
ote dark 25 a 26 age eis 2 ‘wank ine. . He b +H make prices that will be fair to all. of course, but it 1s small in the 
: ® ee o > ° : 2 
3 “es i white 32 Os Blues, all wool.............. 20 25 EXPORT BUSINESS gregate and well scattered among th¢ 
slac anc shite 29 @30 . . 6 a 
a. 38 @29 eee SKIRTED CLOTHS. Lately there has been a great deal of several dealers, totaling no large vol 
SR uRE ERS WER CRT ARO R ON Skirt iia Rages oe | 
=~. Sarees = @29 a = 11 @12 talk about large quantities of old and me for any one. Dealers, however 
LS Pee ee ae 38 @40 s _) ee . 7 ; . a , 
iges 25 O26 am: 12 @13 new rags that are being shipped to Eng are not pushing for new business at 
. Sidiade lite dais . Buti cena ere ‘ : oe . . . 
LADIES’ WEAR CLIPS. Dark 10 @l1 land, and a fear is felt that if this busi the expense of values and all through 
“ds and Serges NR 6 nea vis.tws wees. 13% @138 ness increases a genuine shortage in all the ark ] fit , f ic ‘ 
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‘NO -WASTE”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 


ROVING CAN 


It does not have 
the riveted seam 
that strains and 
breaks the sliver 


NO 
SEAMS 
OR 
RIVETS 


ABSOLUTELY 
SwOOTH 


Also 
Fibre and Stee! 
Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 
and 
Mill Boxes 
All Kinds 


SHEET FIBRE 
TUBES 


RODS 
Special Shapes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller St., 


TO grit 
these 
Filters. 


can 
Norwor ye 
Atany rate they have 


Somerville, Mass. 


get through 


been delivering pure water in 


so many 
vears that 


gument why 


mills for so 
there 
you 


many 
isn’t 


have a Norwood in your , 


_ ‘The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, 


We are ready. 


Mass. 


Water | 





an ar- & 
shouldn't 5 


I 0 QU 


Preparedness 


We have the experi- 








ence, the organization and the equip- 
ment to handle your building con- 
struction in a way that will please 
you. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 







253 Broadway, New York 


152 Market St. 


Paterson, N. J. 













Machine, 


of Keying. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co. 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn, 


Key Seatin 
Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear C utting 
to cut key seats for the Woodruff Sy stem 


: thing for you to know. 
= 12,000 can guess it with fair accuracy, but 
= ‘long distance users’ waste Sixty Million 
= Dollars every year trying to guess it. The 
= average call is 1'« 
= three minutes 


Meters, also hundreds of 


S Geaeiis Lussier tnenanl 
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You Are Cheating 


Yourself, Mr. 


’Phone User ! 
You’ll believe it when you use 


The Phone-@ Meter 


actual size 


| How Long Is Three Minutes ? 


If you use the telephone, it’s a vital 
Only one man in 


minutes. 
use them. 
You are sharing this loss. 


You pay for 
A Phone- 


Meter on your desk will prove it. It 
=: doubles the efficiency of tollservice. It 
checks interruptions, 
= gives you a square deal. 


settles disputes; 


re using Phone 
great corporations 
Paramount Knitting 
»., Catlin & Co., Greenwood Cotton Mill 
On receipt of price, or an authorized 


Thousands of business men a 


ich as Interwoven Mills, 


= order from a rated firm, a Phone-Meter 
= will come to you by next mail. 
= convicts you of inefficiency, 
= our expense and we'll refund the price. 
= It Costs Little 


Unless it 
return it at 


Saves Much. 
Also invaluable for laboratory work, in- 


: dustrial tests, photography, athletic con- 
: a etc. 


Ask for booklet. a 
;un-Metal Finish, Hardwood Base. $3.50 
$5.00 
Graves Timing Device Co. 


2600 Fairmount Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT: 
you forget 
delay 


Tear out name and address before 
You'll want it when ordering. Don't 
Do it NOW It's a ‘Stop Loss’ order 


te 


WHY NOT USE 


‘Solid Steel Sash 


IN YOUR 


NEW BUILDINGS? 6 


LET US FIGURE ON THEM 


ALSO ON 


PARTITIONS and DOORS 


 Lightwell Steel Sash Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOSE 


The largest 


Fire Hose 
Factory 
in the world 


with forty years’ 
experience, is be- 
hind the “Eu- 


used which is 


and rot proof 












Attachment 


Write for description, circulars and price. 


reka" brands of = 
Linen Fire: 


Hose. : 
T he _ highest : 
grade linen is 


rendered mildew = 
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A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


IQI0. 
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Our representative will gladly 
demonstrate its use at your mill 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
18 East 41st St., New York City 











Means LEADERSHIP 
for the DODGE —» 


The Dodge Rag or Shoddy 
Picker with the Improved 
Condenser can do very fine 
or very coarse work equally 
well. Picked stock is always 
visible and (as it leaves the 
condenser in a lap) is easily 
removed. No fire-proof gauze 
room needed, therefore you 
save space and fire risk. Imported Ball Bearings used. “Bit” 
attachment automatically returns bits and flyings to feed apron. 

Ask for details 
CS. DODGE - - © © «© -« 
BAGGING MACHINES—PICKER PINS 
**If Dodge Does It -- It Satisfies’’ 





Lowell, Mass. 


CYLINDER COVERING 


THE INSINGER COMPANY 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Penna. 





Tape Looms 


There Are No Failures Amongst INSINGER Users 


MORE PRODUCTION LESS REPAIRS 
Full Details on Request | 











‘Fo silat] in Eg Xe 
Warping ae 
Machin- Z J 







Succe 


SEE overts Engineering Co., 


Z 9 Globe Machine & Foundry Co. 


= Philadelphia, Pa.,U S.A 
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MILL NEWS 


Cotton 

’swtuckeT, R. I, The Jenckes Spin- 
Co., cotton yarns and goods, is 
ipleting plans for the erection of a 
new spinning mill to be known 
lamarack No. 2, and a contract for 
all of the spinning, carding and picking 
equipment is reported to have been 
placed with the Saco-Lowell Shops with 
the exception of twisters. It is under- 
stood that the new mill when completed 
will have an equipment of about 65,000 
spindles and will be operated on carded 
yarns. 
onover, N. C. John P. Yount, New- 
ton, N. C., interested in several cotton 
mills, will establish branch plant and 
equip it largely with the machinery of 
the Walterboro Cotton Mills, which he 
recently purchased. A site of ten acres 
has been obtained and among the build- 
ings will be thirty cottages for the mill 
operatives. The mill proper will be a 

one story structure 350 feet long. 
*Satispury, N. C. Work of rebuild- 
ing the plant of the Marsh Cotton Mills, 


which was recently destroyed by an 
electrical and wind storm, has com- 
menced. This company operated 72 


looms on the manufacture of towels, 


\nniston, ALA. The Anniston Cord- 
age Co. has completed a 30 x 45 foot 
addition to its warehouse, and has added 
a 168-spindle Whitin spinning frame, ac- 
cording to report. This company man- 
ufactures braided cotton sash cord, the 
equipment at last report consisting of 
2,000 ring spindles, 

FLorENCE, ALA. The Cherry Cotton 
Mills are reported to have completed the 
installation of new opening and picker 
machines, cards, drawing, speeders, spin- 
ning frames, twisters and comb winder. 

Siturta, ALA. The Buck Creek Cot- 
ton Mills are reported to be erecting a 
new warehouse, 75 x 60 feet, one-story 
and basement, which will hold 2,500 
bales of cotton. They are also building 
8 new cottages for the mill village. 

\tpANY, Ga. The Flint River Cotton 
Mills, successors to the Albany Cotton 
Mills, are reported to be contemplating 
the doubling of the capacity of their 
plant. At last report 260 looms and 
11,200 ring spindles were operated on 
sheetings. 

DoucLasvILLE, Ga. The Lois Cotton 
Mills are understood to have installed 


new winding machinery, 4 new 40-inch 
Mason cards, and 5 Mason _ spinning 
trames of 256 spindles each. 

Larayetre, GA. The Union Cotton 
Mills, sheetings, drills and towels, are, 
according to report, to install new Saco- 
Lowell pickers in November, and have 
also ordered 1,500 spindles, one slubber, 
two intermediates and one speeder, to 
he livered in the spring 

*New Hoiianp, Ga. The Pacolet 
Mills No. 4 have given these corrected 
figures regarding their recent purchase 

machinery: 896 spindles have 
been purchased from the Saco-Lowell 
SI a 75 h. p. motor has been in- 
stalled, which brings the total number 
ot dles operated up to 57,680. The 
rey that they were also installing 200 


incorrect 
The Newnan Cotton 
leny the report which was cir- 
some weeks ago to the effect 
vy had let contract for the instal 
15,000 additional spindles. 


NAN, GA. 


tes mention of project in a pre- 


The Acushnet 
Mill Corp. is understood to have let 
contract to the McNally Building Co. 
for the erection of a four-story, 50 x 


New Beprorp, Mass. 


175 foot addition to its plant. Sheet- 
ings, twills and silk and cotton goods 
are manufactured, equipment consisting 
at last report of 68,000 ring and 37,000 
mule spindles and 3,500 looms. 

Passaic, N. J. The Passaic Cotton 
Mills have taken a building permit for 
an addition to the plant, which will cost 
about $7,500. This concern operated 
10,000 spindles and 500 looms on tire 
fabrics at last report. 

Epenton, N. C. The Edenton Cotton 
Mills are now starting up their new ad- 
ditional 9,000 ring spindles and 5,000 
twister spindles which will bring their 
equipment up to 22,000 ring and 11,000 
twister spindles. 

*LUMBERTON, N. C. The Dresden 
Mills advise that the addition which is 
being built to their mill will not be 
completed before the middle of Novem- 
ber. Upon completion 1,664 spindles, 8 
cards and one comber will be installed, 
as previously noted. 

CENTREVILLE, R. I. It is reported that 
the Warwick Mills have let contract for 
the erection of a two-story weave shed, 
112 x 230 feet. This company operates 
34,840 mule and 32,256 ring spindles and 
1,715 looms on the manufacture of fine 
cotton goods. 

CaTEECHEE, S. C. The Norris Cotton 
Mills will install 2 Mason cards and 24 
deliveries of Mason drawing, according 
to report. 

INMAN, S. C. The Inman Mills are 
reported to be installing 60 new Draper 
looms. 

Newperry, S. C. The Newberry Cot- 
ton Mills, are reported to be installing 
36 shipments of drawing frames, one 
new folder and 12 Whitin looms. This 
concern operated 40,000 ring spindles 
and 1,200 looms at last report on the 
manufacture of brown sheetings and 
drills. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. Report states that 
the Knoxville Spinning Mills are add- 
ing 10 Howard & Bullough spinnning 
frames, and equipping their mill with 
G. M. Parks turbo humidifiers. 


GEORGETOWN, ONT., CANADA, i. 
Corke & Co., are said to be planning to 
add further equipment to their mill, 
which at last report operated 360 spin- 
dles and accessory machines on the 
manufacture of yarns for the mitt and 
glove trade. 

HAMILTON, Ont., CANADA. Canadian 
Cottons, Ltd., is said to be making addi- 
tions to its local plant. A building con- 
necting No. 2 and No. 4 mills is being 
erected, and some changes are being 
made in the transformer house. 

PutnaM, Conn. A special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Manhasset 
Manufacturing Co. is to be held Sept. 
26 at the company’s office at Providence 
to ratify the arrangement between the 
Manhasset Manufacturing Co. and the 
new Mt. Hope Spinning Co., which has 
recently purchased the plant of the Cut 
ler Mills, at Warren, R. I. The Man- 
hasset Manufacturing Co. proposes to 
take the entire output of tire fabric 
yarn made by the Mt. Hope Co. The 
management of the Manhasset Co. will 
be practically the same as the Mt. Hope 
Spinning Co., and the treasurer of the 
Manhasset Co. will purchase cotton for 
both mills 
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Knit 
(GUELPH, ON CaNnaADA. W. R. Me 
( ( s rented new premises at 52 
street, in which he will install 
machines for the manufacture of 
Varsitv-Knit-to-Form sweater coats 


His equipment consists of four 


flat knitting machines, and though he is 


present 


this year, he is said to be 
for the 


old out tor 


planning extensions coming 


eason to take care of additional busi 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa The Kenner 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of ladies’ 
silk sweaters, scarfs, and men’s knit 
reelers, have been removed to larger 


rters at the Metropolitan Building, 
Fifteenth and Wallace streets, from 
their present location, 420 Sansom 
reet. They are installing additional 


machin- 


capacity 


itting, winding and sewing 


in order to increase their 


care of their growing busi- 


Rome, N. \ Fire at the plant of the 
Fort Stanwix Knitting Mill, Washing 
t nd Front streets, is said to have 

sed considerable damagt The mill 

rates 26 spring, 4 latcl needle and 

t knitting machines and 50 sewing 
1es on the manufacture of men’s 
‘ fla nde ea ind bathing 


PATERSON, N. J Fire starting in the 
iron 


iedmann Silk Dyeing Co.’s black 


rapidly and cause d 
$10,000 


or house spread 


ve estimated $5,000 to 





ork of rebuilding will commence im 
nediately, and it is said that an addi 
tion to the works will be constructed 

‘ 
at the same time 

Conoes, N. Y¥ Fire in the plant of 
the Fitwell Knitting Co. caused damage 

the pressing and knitting depart 
ments estimated at $10,000 Work has 


been resumed in part, but it is probable 


that the mill will not be running to 
normal capacity until December 1 
MinneApouis, Minn. The Gopher 


Knitting Works have been incorporated 


with a capital stock of $50,000, The in 


orporators are: John C. Lange, Fred 

\ Lange, Eugene B. Whittemore, 

Charles S, Gaskill and Gustay Mahn. 
*LAUREL, DEI Topkis Bros. Co. of 


Wilmington, is reported to have leased 
Knowles & Co.. and will 
take possession October 1 William J 
Adams and Charles L. Wright have 
been engaged as loca) managers, accord 
ing to the report. Topkis Bros. Co. is 
also building a new mill to replace the 
old plant at Dover, details of the con- 


struction ol which were given last week. 


the plant of 


Board of Trade has or 


to build a hosiery 


(GRIFFIN, GA, 
ganized a compan) 


nitting mill 


Bovitt, IpAno. Construction is com 
pleted and 


: 7 hell 
James Campbell 


installed in the 
was re 


machinery 


iF nt ¢ who 


ted last January as intending to es 





lis] plant here for the manufacture 
un ermen’s Knit goods The build 
‘ 
steel and concrete construc 
24 x 70 & l ost approxi 
mately $25,000. Mr. Campbell is said to 
iz t Ss S I arn, and 
machine for this purpose in 
4 
fortory } s also generating 
ste 1, and 
‘ ‘ } he ws 
‘ 
~ N ( (live ri 
{ actu * ( cl W I 
la i 2 il i A 
i] stock $100,000 the col 


110 x 45 mill on 


September 11 and expects to be 


struction of its Toot 
ready 
for operation by the middle of October 
This company is to manufacture ladies’ 
and men’s half hose with an intial 


hose 


equipment of 100 machines, including 
knitters and accessories, electrically 
driven. A dye house will be built later. 


S. S. Royster is president, treasurer, 
agent and buyer and D. W. Royster is 
superintendent. The company has not 
yet made arrangements for the appoint- 


ment of a selling agent. 


*East STROUDSBURG, Pa, 
are said to have begun in the new mill 
of the Pocono Hosiery Mill, whose 
former plant was destroyed by fire last 
May. Machines have been installed in 
the second floor of the new brick build- 
ing and when all have been put into 
operation the output will be twice that 
of the old mill. Mr. Kistler, proprietor 
of the Pocono Hosiery Mill, and the 
Portland, (Pa.) Hosiery Co., is reported 
to be considering the removal of all 
machinery from the Portland plant to 
East Stroudsburg, and although this will 
not greatly increase the working capacity 
of the mill it will call for many more 


employes. 


Operations 


The l nrivalled Ho 
Williamstown and 
planning 


MARYSVILLE, Pa 
siery Mill, 
Yorkhaven, is 
the opening of a branch plant on Lincoln 
street, Marysville. The manu 
factures half with an 
equipment of 200 knitting machines and 
40 ribbers at the main plant, and 85 knit 


Inc., of 
reported to be 


company 


seamless hose 


ting machines and 18 ribbers at the 
Yorkhaven branch 
*(HATTANOOGA, TENN The Signal 


Knitting Co., which was organized last 
June with a capital stock of $150,000 to 
manufacture knit underwear, is reported 
to have reorganzied as the result of the 


transfer of several blocks of stock. Dr. 
H. M. Evans, of Valparaiso, Ind., one of 
the principal new investors, succeeds 
Dr. W. A. Jones as president of the 
company. The new directors elected 
are: H. M. Evans, H. B. Finlay, W. A. 
Jones, E, A. Wheatley, Floyd Murphy, 
C. H. Huston, O. L. Bunn, George S. 
Arnold and J. Kent Boyd. The new 


mill which is being built for the com 
pany 1s expected to be in operation by 
November 1, and will give employment 
to 300 operatives. 

*Provo, UTAH. George F Lioyd, 
president of the Provo Woolen Mills, 
advises that the report which was pub- 
lished recently regarding the purchase 
of a site upon which to build a plant for 
the Provo Woolen Mills, is correct. As 
stated, this plant, which will be equipped 
with knitters, will be in operation by 
January 1, 1917, and will give employ- 
ment to 30 hands at the start. Mr 
Lloyd that no more definite in- 
formation is available at the present 


states 


time. 


BERKLEY, VA. Hackettstown Hosiery 
Co., Hackettstown, N. ]., has decided to 
establish a knitting mill and 
suitable equipment to 


be installed in 


branch 


leased building ; 


employ 30 operatives will 


the near future 


) 

Por 
Hiosiery Co 
has leased a building on Franklin street 


\VWasHinGcTON, Wis. Holeproof 


confirms the report that it 


in which a branch mill will be estab 
lished, but states that it is not in a posi 
tion to give any further details at pres 


ANADA. P. E. Wil 
Woolen 


CHESLEY, ONT., | 


- 1 1 { 
s, formerly with the Chesley 


Kit 
Mills, has established the Northern 
Knitting Mills which will manufacture 





woolen hosiery 
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Laminar Fibre 
Mill and Factory Receptacles 


Sound 
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Cans, 
Doffing Boxes and Cans, 









Round Taper Baskets, Etc. 
Seamless Can, 
Metal 
Top and Bottom 
Seamless Can, 
Fibre Top, l 
Wood Bottom. 
+ Round Taper Baskets. 
American Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. | 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 

NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 
12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. \t 

C. C. BELL, Vic: Pres., Res. Mgr = 

Head Office and Factories % 

WILMINGTON, DEL. , 
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Felton Floor Sweeps vs 
. an 

Will outwear a Made in any ter 
dozen brooms width for any Sy 
purpose not 
7 

bro 
S. A. FELTON & SONS CO. D. D. F TON BRUSH CO. fire 
Manchester, N. H. Atlanta, Ga. or 
apy 

Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards Pi 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean,*LIGHT and Strong m 
Made of Pa- “«< — ” . BOX te 








per and Wood : 

Need no a 
covers : and 
Will not Split § 3} CLOTH 
or Warp; not . 

BOARDS 





liable to break 


M’f’d by 


ee 


HAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, 





Mass. 





ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Wool 

AsHAWAY, R. I. The Wolff Worsted 
\lills are to start operations October 1 
in the plant of the old Ashaway Woolen 
Mills Co., which plant was purchased 
y the William Tinkham Co., and leased 
o the Wolff Worsted Mills, as pre- 
iously noted. The initial equipment 
vill consist of 80 looms, the greater 
art of which have been transferred 
rom the Harrisville branch of the com- 
pany. 


*MAyFIELD, Ky. Mayfield Woolen 
\fills have accepted final plans for their 
ddition recently announced. Ellis 
\ickersham is the architect-engineer, 
nd the building will be 150 feet long 

70 feet 4 inches wide, of brick con- 
struction with wooden posts and beams, 
teel sash, two-stories, etc. About 
$15,000 will be the cost. The installa- 

m of machinery will include 2,880 
spindles, 66 looms, etc., driven by elec- 
tric power. This company manufactures 
oolen goods and then manufactures 
his cloth into trousers. 


Ciinton, Mass. The Burton Co., 
oolen and carpet yarns, is making 
lans to increase the number of oper- 
tives at its plant. This number has 
een increased from 52 to 83 during the 
past two months, and will be again in- 
eased in the near future. Three new 
irding machines are said to have been 
lded to the company’s equipment. 
PITTSFIELD, MAss. Three new boilers, 
veighing 18 tons each, are to be in- 
stalled at the Pontoosuc Woolen Mills. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Atlantic Mills, 
orsted dress goods and worsted yarns, 
re reported to be erecting a four-story 
ddition to their plant. 

Consmasa, 3S. C. F. T. Parker Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. has acquired the 
\merican Press Cloth Co.’s plant for 
manufacturing oil mill press cloth from 
wool, camels’ hair and human hair. It 
is proposed to add largely to the capac- 
ity, by installation of new machinery. 


\fircHett, Ont., CANADA. The Mit 
chell Woolen Co., Ltd., is now making 
use of the new finishing room which 
was built last summer. This addition 
is 40 x 60 feet. 


PorspaM, N. Y. Fire starting from 
a match in some wool, destroyed the in- 
terior of the Wilson Woolen Mill in 
Swan street. Insurance of $1,000 will 
not cover the loss. 


PemBROKE, OntT., CANADA. The Pem- 
broke Woolen Mills were damaged by 
fire last month, incurring a loss of ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

’HILADELPHIA, PA, On October 2, 
application will be made at Harrisburg 
by Joseph A. Sommer, Richard G. 
Powers, Peter J. Luth, Eugene W. 
Goodman and Ray Mauder for a char- 
ter of incorporation for the American 
Pile Fabric Co., to engage in the manu 
f ire of silk, cotton, wool and woolen 
t tiles, 

‘HILADELPHIA, Pa. H. B. Hamell, 
dent of the Standard Waste Manu- 
iring Co., whose plant was recently 
iged by fire, advises that work of 
Iding was started September 3, and 


the company expects to be running 
rmal capacity by October 1. Much 
machinery was destroyed and 

ve to be replaced 


The Talbot Wool 


announced last 


RTON, MASS. 
which 
that its plant would be closed in 


tely on account of the strike, has 


g resumed operations. 


ng Co., 


licates previous mention of project 
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Silk 

*BatH, N. Y. The Hartley Silk Co., 
Inc., 377 Fourth avenue, advises that 
the new mill which is being constructed 
for this company at Bath, will be 160 
x 80 feet, and is expected to be com- 
pleted and ready for operation by Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. The equipment or num- 
ber of operatives to be employed has 
not yet been determined. This com- 
pany now controls seven other mills 
throughout New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, all manufacturing broad silks. 


CarTHAGE, N. Y. The Carthage Silk 
Mills, Inc., have been incorporated to 
manufacture silk, wool and other tex- 
tile fabrics, the capital stock being 
$20,000, and the incorporators: Fred M. 
and Jerry Buckley and Ludwig Littauer. 
The company is understood to have 
purchased a site on South Mechanic 
street for the location of its mill. Plans 
and specifications call for a 46 x 125 
foot, two-story and basement, building 
of concrete and brick construction, to 
be completed by December 1, and it is 
expected that the new mill will give 
employment to about 50 operatives 
Anderson & Jones are the architects. 
Fred Buckley, who has conducted 
a silk throwing business at Boonville 
for nine years, is,.according to report, 
planning to transfer the machinery and 
equipment from the Boonville mill to 
the Carthage plant as soon as the build- 
ing is ready for occupancy. 4,500 spin- 
dles were operated at that plant at last 
report. 

CONNERSVILLE, Pa. Local report is to 
the effect that the Specialty Silk Co. has 
secured a large tract of land and will 
erect a new mill, which, with equipment, 
will represent an expenditure of $100,- 
000, and give employment to approxi- 
mately 100 operatives. Construction, it 
is said, will be undertaken as soon as 
lumber can be secured. Local men co- 
operated in guaranteeing a site to the 
new mill, and in exchange A. A. Herr- 
man, representative of the Specialty 
Silk Co., gave bond that the building 
would be erected within the next six 
months. Contract for construction is 
understood to have been awarded to 
John W. Ferguson Co., of Paterson. 


Scranton, Pa. It is reported that 
Arthur Emmerich, owner of the Phoen- 
ixville (Pa.) Silk Co., has purchased 
a tract of land between Beach and Maple 
streets and that construction has begun 
on a new two-story and basement mill 
building for the company. Last May 
it was reported that the Phoenixville 
Silk Co. would probably be removed 
from the building it then occupied, 
though it was supposed that it would 
continue to operate in Phoenixville. The 
company operated 14,000 spindles which 
Mr. Emmerich purchased some time ago 
from Johnson, Cowdin Co. mill 


Paterson, N. J. John Hollback & 
Co., silk manufacturers, an old concern 
which recently took out incorporation 
papers with a capital stock of $300,000, 
are reported to be looking for 10,000 
square feet of floor space for the pur 


pose of enlarging their plant. 


*West New York, N. J. A. Schott- 
land, broad silk manufacturer of Pater- 
son, advises that 1 has purchased the 
machinery and buildings of the Gerret- 
son Silk Co., 21st and Adams street, and 
that operations were begun last week 
with an equipment of 82 looms. Eight 
additional looms are on order Theo. 
() Zoe) pe r is to be in charge of the 
plant, and the name of the concern is 
to be the Asco Silk Co Seventy-five 


operatives are employed 


Miscellaneous 
PUTNAM, Conn. The State Trade 
School, here is reported to be contem- 
plating the expenditure of $10,000 on 
machinery for equipping its textile de- 
partment. This will include pickers, 
carders, slubbers and spinning frames. 


*TITUSVILLE, FLA. The extensive ad- 
ditions being made to the plant of the 
Palmetto Products Co., details of which 
were recently printed in these columns, 
will include a third building, 100 x 120 
feet, to be added within a few weeks. 
The amount to be expended was given 
as $10,000, and the company advises 
that this is just half of what the build- 
ings will actually cost. New = special 
machinery is to be installed, although 
details regarding this have not yet been 
given out. The company also operates 
30 looms on the manufacture of rugs 
and mattings in its Jacksonville plant 


FALL River, Mass. The Fall River 
Bleachery, Inc., is understood to be 
planning the erection of an addition to 
its plant on Jefferson street. The addi 
tion, which will be of stone, will be 79 
x 200 feet, and its estimated cost is 


$15,000. Beattie & Cornell are the con- 
tractors 

RocKLAND, MAss The Rockland 
Webbing Co., manufacturer of tapes, 


elastic and non-elasti fabrics 
and silk ribbons, is reported to be build 


ing a 30 x 30 foot addition to be used 


narrow 


for the storage of yarn 


PHILADELPHIA, PA George Newey 
and Harry A. Freeman are starting a 
new dyehouse for the dyeing of silk 
varns, at Wister Street Station, Ger 
mantown. The plant is now _ being 
equipped with machinery. Mr. Newey 
was formerly employed by the Sau 
quoit Silk Mills in their dyeing depart 
ment. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Standard 
Processing Co., mercerizer of cotton 
varns, has placed an order for a recent 
improved warp mercerizing machine 
with Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, 
which will be installed some time this 
fall. This additional equipment will 
bring the maximum production up to 
about 100,000 pounds weekly. The com- 
pany is now turning out about 60,000 
pounds on an average each week. 

BeLoit, Wis. The Beloit Linen Mills, 
which were erected three years ago, 
equipped with 50 looms to make dress 
goods, may open again soon. The mills 
were closed after operating in an ex- 
perimental way for less than a year. 
The owners are considering reopening, 
according to Charles H. Gorton, man- 
ager. There is enough material on hand 
now to resume operations, it is said. 

*CARLSTADT, N. J. The Madison 
Winding & Warping Co., Inc., of Pater- 
son, confirm report that they are to es- 
tablish a branch mill on Monroe street 
This branch will carry on a business of 
commission winding only, operating an 
equipment of 1,000 spindles by electric 
power. Work will be started about 
October 1. 

, CANADA. Mr. F 
Kay, formerly with the Dominion Tex 
tile Co., of Montreal, has established 
\ sub 
stantial plant has been equipped at the 


corner of First 


MAISONNEUVE, Out 


the Kay Dyeing Co., Registered. 
Ernest 
street, for the dyeing and bleaching of 


artificial silks, 


avenuc and 


cotton and wool varns, 
straw braids, et« 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. Charles \W. John 


son has denied the report that he con- 
templates the erection of a $1,000,000 


mill near North Charlotte 
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A Problem Solved 


No Textile Mill 
man needs to be re- 
minded that to get the 
right kind of water 
for his work is one of 
the problems always 
facing him. 

We have now solved 
that problem for you. 
You have always 
known the answer 
but not how to get it. 


Soft Water 


That’s the answer 
Soft Water. Not merely 
water with some of. the 
hardness taken out, but 
water that is as soft as 
rain water. Water as soft 
and neutral as that will be 
ideal for your work. 


No Chemicals 


The use of chemicals 


for softening the water 
does not result in water 
like rain water It must, 


of necessity, leave in the 


water other qualities, con 
sequent upon the use of 
the chemicals. 


3C Borromite 


But water softened by the 
Borromite process is as soft 
as a summer’s rain. As good 
to drink as melted snow 
Borromite is a natural rock 
mined in this ountry —a 
kalium—dehydrzted potassiun 

and its action on hard water 
is to instantly remove all min 
erals, and leave it of abso 
lutely zero hardness 


For over three years we 
have been testing it, under all 
sorts of conditions. Now we 
are sure what it will do, and 
that it will do it al/ the time 
It is an American product, a)) 
the way through—discovered, 
developed, mined, and manu- 
factured in America 


Equipped with our well 
known perfected mechanica) 
apparatus it makes a_ water 
softener that is instant, con- 
stant, and automatic in opera 
tion. Needs attention but once 
a week. Works 24 hours it 
the day, if wanted Needs 
only common salt to keep it 
in condition. Never stops its 
work, for regeneration or re 
newal. 


Try it---FREE 
You needn't tak r word fe 


it We'll send you mail outfit 
with which you can try it on 
your water—test it thoroughly 
analyze the result When y 
are satisfied, we w talk witl 
you about putting one ir 


CARTWRIGHT-CAPS CO. 


bee cael t 
Biol rer WAT act Ne eu gin 


1243 Transportation Building 
CHICAGO 


prem emer teninast 



















































































































VARROW STOCK MARKET 


Offerings Far in Excess of Demand, But 


Prices Firm 


Boston, Sept. 20.—Offerings of textil 
} 11 - 

es ave een gradualiy increasing 

the last f weeks without any 


PO! tionate increase in investment 1n 
] : in excess of 
the factors 


now iar 


No doubt one of 


demand 





restricti man the activity of the 
k 1 and the apparently greater 
pportunity for quick appreciation of 
1e¢ in listed stocks The reaction in 
the latter is bound to develop in the near 
ire and when it comes textile shares 
and other unlisted securities are bound 
to profit. Another factor that has been 
tricting demand for textiles is the 
pparently large appreciation in value 


place within the year, and 


at has taken | 


he desire of many investors to see some 
ote . 
tion of the legitimacy 


their 


demonstr: 
values before ine 
ding s of té xtile 


ble fact that 


visible 
such reasing 
It is a not 
insiders ” 


so-calied are 


eadily increasing their holdings of tex- 
ir purchases do not 
ly made as former 
in other words, they seem to 
nearly all 


ing earnings that fully 


appre 
mills are 
Wwartrant cur- 
values and that higher divi 
rates may be very generally ex 


been no notable 


changes in values during the week, and 
such moderate changes as have occured 
direction in 

American 
sskeag are both a little 


and stead ady 


have been in an upward 
nearly t 


LA 


every instance 
Voolen and Am« 
ance in 


higher Pepperell 


ntinues 


BOSTON STOCK AUCTIONS 
The sales of textile shares at the Bos 
auctions Wednesday were as 
follows 
} M P Ss Chee 
Lowel Blea 100) 1 ( ‘ 
Peppers 0 80% ‘ 
Hamilton ¢ ) 8214 
Farr Alpa ) ( ‘ 
Fisher S 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


FALL River, Mass., Sept. 21—Thes« 
are halcyon days for the owners of 
hares in the textile corporations of 
this city They are reminders of the 
vears after 1905, which were prolific in 
large returns from investments and 


heavy profits for the 
who had bargain 
prices, and concluded to take profits on 
account of the inflation which developed 
in the 
of extraordinary s: 


fortunate 
stocks at 


persons, 
bought 


security market in consequence 


les of cloth at muni 


ficent figures \ difference exists in 
favor of the retrospect, because cloth 
trading this year has not been on the 
scale and the terms characterizing the 
period with which comparison is made 
Then again, notwithstanding the de 
pressed state of the stock market for 
five or six years, though values de 


scended deeply from the high levels at 


1 the boom period, few 


tained during 


issues dropped to the low points of 1903 
and 1904. The exceptions were the 
American Linen, the Hargraves, the 
Parker and the Seaconnet None of 
them has remained stationary, however; 

have risen and are rising Although 
the Seaconnet is the lowest on the list, 

state of expect fills the breasts of 
its stockholders which promises to be 
come realization The possibility of 
history repeating itself all along the 





—$— 


has 
resulted in an upon the 
quotations for shares sufficient to caus¢ 


is recognized, but recognition 


not impress 


to fee) that ascension is about 


OUTSIDE INTEREST REVIVED 


On« became clear 


this week 
with emphasis, and that is the revival 
f the 


shares 


thing 


investment values 
the outside 
Two months ago, when it was seen that 
there was strength in the market, non 
residents proceeded to commission 
brokers to sell their shares. They acted 
cautiously so as to avoid bearing the 
market. Little difficulty was experi 
enced in disposing of the offerings, but 
figures had to be shaded somewhat 
under the manifestation of an air of 
indifference by those who were willing 
to absorb in anticipation of the fruits 
of the future. Steady reports of profit 
able business by local manufacturers in 
spite of that the last ad- 
vance in wages might prove prejudicial 
to the rights of stockholders have 
wrought a change in the foreign view 
of the worth of textiles. Last week 
and this week more inquiries have been 


of interest in 


offered by mill on 


forebodings 


received regarding opportunities than 
brokers have been able to report for 
the rest of the year. Orders to buy 
elicit the declaration that owners are 
indisposed to sell. Stocks in several 
cases have been withdrawn from the 


market; the remaining supply promises 
to be much reduced. 


STEVENS’ STOCK DIVIDEND 
Not only may such reduction be 
looked for reliably, but likewise ap 


preciation of stocks from top to bottom 
of the list taken alphabetically. The 
reason is argued that 
what transpires in the affairs of two or 
three 


obvious. It is 


owing to business 
prosperity, is possible in a fashion the 
cases of others. Happy surprises have 
been given three times within a week. 
The first was the announcement that the 
directors of the Stevens Manufacturing 
Co., proposed to ask the stockholders 
at their annual meeting in October to 
pass upon the advisability of raising the 
capital from $700,000 to $1,200,000 in the 
form of a stock dividend. Nobody 
doubts that the action will be favorable. 
The decision of the directorate confirms 
the statement of probabilities made at 
least four times in years in this 
review of the Fall River market. \ It 
was evoked by the remarkable strength 
shown by the stock at a time when there 
was no movement in other 
that counted for anything. 
Stevens has been a winner from the 
very beginning under the capable man 
agement of Treasurer George H. Hills 


corporations, 


two 


securities 


It was incorporated in 1892. with 
$250,000. That amount sufficed until 
1899, when $100,000 were added. Man 


ufacturing facilities for the production 
of the rend 
ered it subsequently to 
double the plant, and the capital was 
fixed at $700,000 

Dividend payments 1895 
with one of 4 per cent.; then there was 
a succession of eights for eight years, 
when there was a fall to 6, then to 434 
The minimum return to stockholders 
was made in 1908, a year when a par- 
adoxical situation developed locally. 
Stevens was the only concern that was 
not enjoying prosperity. Its stock was 
quoted then at 93, and there was an in 


debtedness of $176,384, a 


corporation’s specialties 


necessary, 


began in 


reduction 








FINANCIAL MARKETS 


from $305,764 in three years. 


That was 


the one year of poor business in its 


history, for ever sinc 


e dividends 


have 


been paid at the rate of 6 per cent., and 
there was a surplus of $200,282 when 
the balance sheet was made up last for 


submission to 


stockholders. 


The 


last 


sale was at 15714; to-day there are no 
shares available at 170 


DIVIDEND 


INCREASES 


The Tecumseh Mills and the Osborn 
Mills are to pay increased dividends on 
October 2 to owners of shares of record 


The 


September 22. 


former distributes 


1% regular and 3% extra; the latter 1% 


regular and an 


amount. It is eight 


extra 
years 


of the 


since 


same 
the 


Tecumseh did so well by its stock- 
holders, an extra that year making the 


total 9%. 


The Osborn is making up in 


part for the reduction in 1915, when the 


rate was only 4 per 


cent. 


The 


cor- 


poration for several years has paid at 
the rate of 6 per cent. 
more years in the nineties the percent- 
age was 7, and once it was 8%. 


the plan of the 


management 


For 


what can be afforded in safety. 
quotation has been 107 asked; what is 
likely to happen as a consequence of the 


dividend action is 


problematical, 


three or 


It is 


to pay 


The 


but 


brokers are not going to be surprised 
if the price should become 110 


Textile Share Quotations 


Par. 
Am. Woolen pf $100 
A\moskeag 100 
Amoskeag pf 100 
Androscoggin 100 
ADDIOTON. 00s cccsuress 100 
PS eee ete 100 
PE oo suv eakccepener 100 
Bigelow-Hartford pf.... 100 
Chicopee esiek 100 
Continental 100 
Dwight ...ccs 500 
Edwards .... 100 
LS ere rr 100 
Everett .... 100 
POUEIEE: 6:05,0050%% 100 
Great Falls 100 
Hamilton Woolen 100 
Hamilton Cotton 100 
Hill 100 
Lancaster 106 
Lawrence 100 
AER gw 5'4 0:<\s:0-0 0:0 100 
Ludlow Associates 100 
CE 6s 3.05 sant cqsise 100 
Massachusetts os ee 
Mass. Mills in Ga...... 100 
Merrimack pf. 100 
Merrimack com... 100 
Middlesex ........... 100 
Nashua 500 
Naumkeag : 100 
N. E. Cot. Yn. com 100 
N. @. Cot. Tn.. pr 100 
DUOWERAPEOE 2.02. scene 100 
Pacific 100 
IEE org ware Wc ir bub we ate 160 
Pepperell (new) 100 
Plymouth Cordage..... 100 
Salmon Falls M. Co 100 
Tremont and Suffolk 100 
Waltham B. & D. 100 
Tork Mie. Co.... 100 


+ Ex-dividend. 





/ Sales.——, 
Latest. Prev. 
97 99 
72% 71 
98 99 

219 301 
4196 200 
105% 104% 
275 290 
107% 110 
100 70% 
70 75% 
1120 1120 
99 98% 
100 100 
133 120 
201% 200 
199 206 
90 83 
82% 82% 
80% 83 
86 85% 
218 210 
100% 100% 
131% 130% 
125 124 
125% 123% 
98 98% 
85% 87% 
62% 52 
57 56 
780 790 
192 193 
25 26 
53 52% 
151% 138% 
145% 144% 
345 345 
180% 180 
180 191 
60 51% 
128% 127 
118 120 
110 110 


New Bedford Quotations 


(By Sanford & Kelley 


Acushnet Mills 

Beacon Mfg. Co......... 
Beacon Mfg. Co. pf...... 
Booth Mfg. Co. com..... 
Booth Mfg. Co. pf 
Bristol Mfg. Co 

Butler Mfg. Co. com 
Butler Mfrg. Ca pf 
City Mfg. Co 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf 
Gosnold Mills pf 
Grinnell Mfg. Co........ 
Hathaway Mfg. Co...... 


Holmes Mfg. Co. com.. 
Holmes Mfg. Co. pf.... 
Kilburn Mills 

Manomet Mills..... 
Nashawena Mills 

Neild Mfg. Co 

N. B. Cotton Mills Corp....... 


N. B. Cotton Mills Corp 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 





New 


pt 


Bid 


102 
114 
40 


107 
117 


97% 
130 
200 
220 
120 


160 


Bedford, Mass.) 


Asked, 
174 


Pe B6Ge. (oO. 50a ssc cnccadaes 92% ‘. 
Pterce Mig. Co. .scccvccceeses is 415 
Pierce Bros., Ltd. .<..cce000% 100 oe 
Potomsakea Milla... .....ccccsses 135 140 
Quissett Mills com...........- 165 170 
Quissett Mills pf......:....-- aie 115 
EY EE EBS bo oo whee s <0 105 110 
se ee ee ee aoe 105 
Soule Mills,..... Scene menctece eis 100 
Taber Mills.......... is ane as 27% 
Wamsutta Mills... ‘ 108 1160 
Whitman Milla... ..cccoces 158 a 


Fall River Quotations 


(By G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass.) 
Par 
Cotton stock. value. Bid. Ask. Sale. 
American Linen co.$100 ia 85 es 
Ancona Co. pf....... 100 oe a ; 


Ancona Co. com..... 100 . 
Arkwright Mills.... 100 es 77% 
Barnard Mfg. Co... 100 56 

Bourne Mills........ 100 110 se 

Border Cy. Mfg. Co. 100 a 116 

Chace Mills......... 100 113 115 
Charlton Mills...... 100 118 
Conanicut Mills..... 100 87% ' 
Cornell Mills........ 100 160 155 
Corr Mfg. Co, (Taun- 

COM) occvccsccccce 100 o% es : 
Davol Mills.....s.s. 100 ; 103% 102! 
Davis Mills.......... 100 ‘i és 119 
TInt | BETS... ccscaecs 100 as 125° 
Granite Mills....... 100 100 103% 100 
Hargraves Mills..... 100 o* 75 mie 
King Philip Mills... 100 i. 142% 1413 
Laurel Lake Mills... 100 Se 96 ee 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.. 100 100 102% 100% 
Luther Mfg. Co..... 100 140 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. 100 ‘a 53 
Mechanics Mills..... 100 a ae 
Narragansett Mills. 100 102 100 
Osborn Mills........ 100 : 103% . 
Parker Mills........ 100 ss 75 70 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 100 100 
Rich. Borden Mg. Co. 100 <2 165 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 100 250 250 
Seaconnet Mills..... 100 ‘ 58 
Shove Mills....... 100 : 

Stafford Mills 100 $3 

Stevens Mfg. Co..... 100 

Tecumseh Mills..... 100 142%* 
Troy C. & W. Manfy. 500 a 

Union Ctn. Mfg. Co.. 100 190 . 
Wampanoag Mills... 100 82 
Weetamoe Mills 100 92% 95 


* Ex-dividend 


Inactive Textile Stocks 
(Quoted by Philip M. Tucker, Boston, Mass.) 





Bid. Asked. 

American Mfg. Co. com 152 ; 
American Mfg. Co. pf... 98% 99 
Bay State Cotton Ist pf..... 98 100 
BOOOTE “DEAIE, ws cba wcscdscenys 90 e 
NOE By cece bea eka ee 1250 
Boston Mfg. Co........++++:+ 70 oe 
*Brookwide. Milla...» .2..0000¢ 147% 152% 
ENE. wa casas seec 0000 sabes 124 os 
Chadwick Hoskins... 95 100 
SCOIBIRDRN 2 ac ccceccesvecees 95 100 
Contoocook Mills pf..... ew 60 70 
COMMIS: Kasscccndvweeweceieeans 125 os 
PROT ccoc sc sedagostavdscepe 125 as 
Harmony Mills pf........... 97 106 
Lancaster (S. C.) Mill pf... 85 90 
CT MMOTE cence sccsacnsvccsas 140 s* 
Lawrence Duck...........+.. 95 me 
Lowell Bleachery........... 132 135 
*Monadnock Mills........ cs ee 
POVOMEG BEUIS... occ ccvovccccs 130 
.  SSSerrre sr ee ee 2750 
TONNE WE 65 osc k aie wes 0 97 100 
Rentrew Mfg. pf........ <~ 
Renfrew Mfg. com.......... 75 
SRIVETERIO Bhd cccsccswecses 85 
Shaw Stocking Co.......... 50 
Thorm@iite ......+-: bua 1350 
Waltham Bleachery......... oe 118 
*West Point Mfg. Co........ ws 170 
*Winthrop Mills............. 110 

* Taxable in Massachusetts. 





Southern Mill Securities 
(By Morton Lachenbruch & Co., New York.) 


Bid. 
160 


Asked 
American Spinning Co, com.. 
American Spinning Co. pf.... 
Anderson Cotton Mills........ 
Arkwright Mils, S. C......... 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 
ee. ees ee 
Brandon Mills..... om 
BOPOOM BET. occ ccccsccsses 48 62 
Brookside Mills..... 52 
CRMRROUS sick cha sevecdousecsenys 

Calhoun Mills com 
Calhoun Mills pl... cccccccsce 
Cannon 
Cliffside 


Cee Se, OB. ba awgn seas 
Columbus Mfg. Co........ 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., S. C..... 
iD 2 CO an ianeceesaece 65 
Drayton Mills com........... 

Drayton Mills pf...........-. 

Darlington 
Eagle & Phenix Mills........ 
Easley Cotton Mills.......... 
Exposition Cotton Mills...... 
Florence 












-IXTEEN-CENT COTTON 
ATTRACTS OFFERINGS 


.\dvance Meets Increased Southern Sell- 
ing Above Sixteen Cents for Japuary 
Mills Reported Good Buyers 
The firmer tone which developed in 
cotton market after the break to 
09 for January a week ago last Mon 
, remained in evidence with that de 
ery selling up to 16.30 on Wednes 
or within 18 points of the high 


ord established on 


September Ist 
is advance reflected covering by sell 
on the earler month decline, as well 
general bull 
cent level 
rings were encountered 

of renewed 
thern hedging. Reactions followed in 
with the market 
her unsettled, but 


renewal of 
above the 16 


support, 
increased 


both uw tiie 


realizing and _ treer 


nsequence, becoming 

with bullish senti- 
still very much in evidence owing 

the expectation of still lower 

ures from the Department of 

lture early next month. 

e buying movement responsible for 
$6.00 per bale 
by the failure 
Southern offerings to increase with 


crop 


\ori 


about 
inspired 


recovery of 
evidently 


progress of picking, and by the dis- 
tion of spinners to fix prices on 
rt of their open contracts around the 

cent level for January. 

sort continued as the market ad- 
need, and it was not until increased 
from the South were in evi 
ce that the upward tendency was 


Buying of 


tering’ 


ked. Reports of an easier turn in 


cean freight rates encouraged the buy- 


ing movement, and also brought 


con- 

siderable support here through the 

ering of Liverpool straddle shorts, 

was hardly an important factor 

. therwise as the declines reported were 
i only for nearby shipment, with the 


showing continued firmness for 


sailings. 


weather in the South has been 

rally favorable, particularly | for 

4 king and ginning. Temperatures 
been rather low for the growth 


development of the plant, however, 

the weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau indicated little prospects for any 
rop unless it was in Oklahoma, 
there is naturally a maximum 
e of early killing frost. The R. L 
estimate of 13,000,000 bales 
to disturb previous ideas of the 
and the markets, both: here and 
verpool, have been disgounting a 
sh October bureau. As 
rs showed no weakness when fu- 
here broke from the high point 
d at the beginning of September, 
eory probably is that a further 
down of official figures, 
offset the advance of a month 
picking season, and that accumu- 
supplies will be held with even 
ed xreater firmness than previously. On 
lvance of the past week, however, 
uth was undoubtedly a free sell 
indicated by the very large busi 
ported at the port and interior 
ts. It seems that the rapid ad 
futures following the last Goy 


\ crop 


southern 


crop 
} 


t report led to a very sharp 
2 in the southern basis, and that 
t ls of bales of cotton were 


3 he t by spot people in the South im 
' ly following the publication of 
port, against which hedges were 
re on the advance, and the de- 
the following week. Since then 
s has stiffened, but the increased 
Wednesday 






hedging here on 








suggested that the advance in futures 
was again outstripping the interior mar 


kets. Rumors that the British Govern 
ment has been a heavy buyer of both 
spots and futures in order to insure 


supplies of raw material for Lancashire 
during the after the 
the war, have not been confirmed, and 
people in the New York trade with Eng 
lish connections say they know nothing 


season or end of 


It is probably 
surplus supply 
purchased by Britain or othe: 
Allied this will be 
carried on this side, and that actual im 
portations will be restricted to the most 


such operation 
that 
Great 


G,overnments 


Or any 


fair to assume any 


season 


urgent requirements. The following ta 
ble will show Wednesday's closing 
prices in the leading spot markets of 
the country with the usual compari 
sons 
Sept Sept Last 

Market 14, 20 Chg year. Sale 
Galveston l 3 l 7 4( 1.00 41 
New Orlean l ‘ 2 LO.S7 
Mobil 15.12 50 38 «10.75 
Savannah Li 15 me 10% x ‘ 
Norfolk 8 1 0 12 0 
New York 15.66 1 0 3 11.35 
Augusta 15.13 15.¢ 0 10.81 34 
Memphis 15.37 1 & 10.88 x 
St. Louis 15% ‘ 0% 
Houston 1 0 1 0 10 11.00 55. 626 


In addition to ibove 
the following 
cotton and the difference on and off are 
given as compiled from the 
New York 


change late on Tuesday 


the quotations 
quotations for middling 
reports ré 


ceived by the Cotton Ex 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au Aver 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta 
M F Tht 1.10+ 697 hot 
Ss. G M Ht 63+ 6 INF 
G M Tt 38f 387 2hFT 
Ss. M 194 257 25t 13t 1S 
Middling 15.1 15.75 15.44 15.63 
Ss. L. M sX* 25* 25° 25° 29° 
i. M X\* 62* 6o* .62* 69* 
Ss. G. O 38° 1.129 1.13° 1.00* 1.17° 
GS. G 1.88* 1.62* 1.50* 1.50* 1.¢ 
YELLOW riNGeED, 
Ss. G. M 5 F 254 19* 
G. M 10+ Even Te * 
Ss. M 13* 256° O* Eve . 
Middling 3y* 7* 15° ° i 
a Ta 75* )° 3° s S 
L. M 1.25° <° 1.38° 1.2 
YELLOW STAINED, 
Gy: Tacs 75* x" 88* 

S M 1.00* 7* 1.13* 62* 75? 
Middling l . ) Q* 1.00* 1.0 
BLUE STAINS 

G. M 15° 5" 75* 63* 

Ss M 1.00* 0* 1.00* 1.00* 8 

Middling 1.25° 62° 1.25° 1.50* 189 
Note * Off ¥ €34 


Cotton Trade Notes 

Crop and weather advices during the 
past week have indicated rapid prog- 
ress with picking and ginning, but have 
failed to create an\ 
view of the ultimate 
Neill, 
number of been 
of the factors in formulating the crop 
views of London statisticians, places 
this year’s yield at 13,000,000 bales, ex 
cluding 14,000,000) in 


more optimistic 
outturn 
estimates 


R. Lamour whose 


for a vears have one 


linters, or about 


cluding linters 


London Wool Sales Close 
Lonpon, ENG., Sept. 21 (Special cable 
to the Journal).— Best 
nos, five; ordinary, 7% per 
Faulty, 7 per 


combing meri 
dearer 
Best 


ordinary, 5; faulty, 1214 


cent 
cent. cheaper. 
scoureds, 2 
crossbreds, 


sliped, 5, me 


per cent. cheaper. Fine 


greasy, 5; scoured, 2 


dium crossbreds, greasy, 742; scoured, 
5; sliped, 7! coarse greasy, 10; 
scoured fully, 5; sliped, 74; good 
combing Capes, 7 per cent dearer. 


Short greasy, 10; ordinary snow whites, 
12% per cent. cheaper 
whites about par. Bradford 
steady business at firm prices 


Superior snow 


reports a 

Amer- 
ica has resumed buying, mohair chiefly. 
Basuta quoted at 141d. at 
beth. 


Port Eliza 


RAW MATERIALS 





STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS Ot Fl URES 
Ch 1 Er k 1 
( s Hi ] Ss Chge 
s 8 4 t 
On l I 4 { 
N ‘ ' \ 
bD ] HX { { 
Tar 1 75 a $8 
Fe 15.8 28 29 ‘ 
Maret 15.9 " & 29 4 
A} t 6 ‘ 
Ma ’ ' t 4 
Tur L&.¢ iS 
| a” 6.7 67 } 
SPO'l FLU¢ CATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New Ney l 
York. O ‘ ) 
i Ss 15.60 136 +.51d 
M la Se LS ‘ 15. 18¢ Hidy 
tu iV Sept 38 ’ 
Ved vy. Se ) Oc 8 
hursday, Sept. 21 6.15« 15. 50« 154 
POT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS, 
Stock 
Ss t price This Li 
Sept.21 week 
N \ IN t 7, O4¢ 40,659 
t 79,928 
oO ) 8,500 134,789 
M ) 15.948 
Sa nnat 1.68 161.879 
Ch 34,7 89 
Wi I 3N,74 4, 0¢ 
Nort k 0 S804 4496 
Raltir ey 224 
\ugu SS 16.69 
Memph ’ 2,984 
Ss Lou S 4,1 7,458 
H n ! ) 15,289 107,494 
I t Re l ) 19,97 ,452 
COMPARATIYN CROP STATISTICS 
vit 1915 
I f < 049 28,023 
Ix} ts for vy K 
ro Great Brita ) ‘ 807 
I Fra S 
One et 48 x 48 Furbush cards 
One 60° Furbush breaker ird 
rwo 60° Furbush reaker ird with metal 
breast 
Two three cylinder Smith & Furbush Gar 
nett machine 
One two cylinder Smith Garnett machine 
lwo one cylinder Hunter Garnett machine 
One Garnett batting outfit complete 
Six Smith & Furbush commercial came 
backs for felt 
Four Davis & Furber mules 300 spindle 
KaAURE 
One Johnson & Bassett mule 280 ndle, 
»’’ gauge 
One 36° Davis & Furber mixing picker 
CT'wo Smith square box willows 
lwo Schofield automatic willows 
Four 20 x 60 Garnett cylinders 
Two 16 x 60 Garnett doffer 
l'wenty 4 x 60 Garnett workers 
rw e 24 x 48” card doffer 
rwenty 8 x 48 card workers 
Nir 12 x 48 card tumbler 
Fi Cyclone dust conveyors 
rwelve 18 to 24” fans 
0) feet 10’ conveyor pipe 
1”) feet 12’ conveyor pipe 
One Spence & Rideout cold underwear press 
One J. J. Crawford cold underwear press 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aniline Salt 
Beta Naphthol 


Hematine 


Methyl Violet 





Wool Receipts and Shipments 





| receipts { domestic wools this 
veek aggregate 2,056,206 pounds and 
Y70) 260) pounds ae ar eee 
onding week last year rhe total 
( pts of kk tl Vor a | il L 
i beet 172.962.598 pouns nd tc 
eigt 01,611,291, making a total f 374 
573.889 pouni vith 347 
54,6406 | d 
| he ta 1 { tollov 
\I 4,430 
irand Juncti \ 
| & All 
N = nK N« H H t s ) 
Tota 4,610,32 
La veek 3,394,49 
Last year 798,1 
Sin Jan 7,204,450 
San period of 1 196, 1¢ 
AA 
~~ Hi a“ 
4 


AKE OUT A LIST NOW 
of the idle Machinery or 
Supplies which you cannot 
use. Send it to the Textile 
Clearing House department 
of Textile World Journal. We 


will tell you how much space to take 
> and the cost of the advertisement. 


Textile World Journal. 


Cj ii_°‘jnnnnkt ttt 


Paraphenylenediamine 
Sulphuric Black 

™ Brown 
Zinc Dust 


COAL TAR INTERMEDIATES 





E. R. DICK CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


70 Beekman St. 


WILLIAM A. ENGLISH 


New York 


JOHN H. O’BRIEN 


ENGLISH & O’BRIEN 


Fine and Crossbred 





TOPS 





Importers of Foreign Wools 


275 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON 











































| Second-Hand Machinery [ 1 r 1 Business Opportunities 
Mill Properties I > Men Wanted 
Wants. For Sale, Etc 1€ Positions Wanted 








Help Wanted 


SALESMAN 


A bright, active young salesman to 
introduce our new yarn cleaning 
attachment among the weavers, must 
have good general knowledge of yarn 
preparation and different cloth con- 
struction, also an acquaintance among 


the weaving mills 
Mail references and terms to 


R. G. Jennings 
Yarn Cleaning Machine Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


the man who can prove his fitness 
Superintendent of 1 x’ our most 
tant silk plants Must |} e tact 
ndle employees—force to secure 
iction and knowledge i osts and 
y work Prefer that he be not 
State fully past experience 

employment—-persona 
character and reputation—re 
ration expected ymmunica- 
will be held in absolute confidence 
ress Box 3748 rex I WorRLD 


461 Bighth Ave., New York 


FOREMAN 


with clean record, capable 
of assuming entire charge 
of new hosiery mill 
equipped with Banners. 


The proper man will be given an assured future. 


Address ox 3742, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 


BOSS KNITTER 


Accustomed to transfer 
work on Banner Ma- 
chines, state age, experi- 
ence and salary. 


Box 3743. TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 





FIXER WANTED 
WANTED: at o nce, loom fixer thor- 
oughly familiar with dobby and Jac- 


quard huck towel work. Will pay 
20.00 per week. 
Address Empire State Linen Mills, Inc., 


zockport, N. 


— 


LOOM FIXER WANTED. 


Mu be thoroughly familiar with tape 
and Web looms Wages to start, $20.00 
me ek Rapid advancement for right 
man State ge experience and quali 
fic 
TEXTILI WoRLD 
New York 


Bo 5749 
Jo 461 Eighth Ave., 


WEAVERS AND LOOM FIXER WANTED 
Eight experienced or inexperienced weavers 
(females over 16 years 
4 mill hands (men) in linen mill at Loc kport 
N. Y¥. Steady work, good wages. — Transpor- 
tation free. Will employ whole families. 


Apply Jas. J. Hunter, 377 Br 1dway, New York- 


WANTED 





An experienced salesman in 
cotton and wool waste 


Address 
BOX 3747, TEXTILE WoRLD JOURNAL 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 








Dyes for Sale 


\ Reliable Silk Mill has the fol- 
lowing to dispose of subject to 
previous sale: 

Acid Black 10 B Cone....... 666 Ibs. 

























Dit TOU Bee suc snc cen wus 119 “ 
Alizarine Black No. 78311.. 254 “ 
Amido Silk Black 4B....... 500 “ 
Acid Black No. 9375........ 7" 
Buffalo Acid Black......... ae * 
bo) re 100 “ 
Ce CRE Eis wes ivincsaces 200 “ 
Plute Black S ex........... 500 “ 
BK USER EDIE nics cssaseas 500 “ 
Acid Violet HW............ i * 
ReN: WERE os og web ete ces 100 “ 
Le a 200 “ 
Dir. Green (Col. Green).... 300 “ 
Frio Fast Yellow R......... 170 

pinect Alive: Ss... .<<i...s<< 294 “ 
Sulphocyanine 5R ex........ 350 “ 
CEE: WIS cows wes sce0 2 259 “ 
Triazol Brown GOOA...... 297 “ 
Wool Violet 4BS............ » 
Malchite Green............. 100 “ 
Direct Dark Blue R........ 1500 “ 
NE I ios visa es wcxan 506 “ 
Celestine Blue B........... = 
Oe ee 100 “ 







ere eer 2» 
Chrysoidine 3R............. _ 
Mibthyi” Vielet.......5....... 100 “ 
SS ee :* 
Benzo Chrome Brown 5G... 108 “ 





(Blu- 


Diamine Green Extra 








Will be pleased to receive offers 
any of these lots 

WIRE or WRITE 
Box 3750, TExTirLE Wortp JourRNAL, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila. 










CASH PAID FOR 


Odd Lots 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Yarns, in any 
Form, Count or Color. 
Submit Samples. State Quantity. 
The Sanitary Stamped Wares & Spec. Co. 
15 Canal Place, New York 








Builders of all kinds of Textile Machinery in- 
cluding cotton, woolen, worsted, knitting and 
finishing machinery will serve their interests 
well by sending their catalogues to 


Angel Braceras Soc. Anom 
341-369 Cevallos, Buenos Aires, S. A. 
We are manufacturers and also in a position to 


represent reliable concerns in South America and 
are in close touch with contemplated textile mills 











Wanted by a superintendent of manu- 
facturing of woolen yarns, now em- 
ployed by a large yarn mill, a partner 
to finance a medium size yarn mill. 


Address Box 3734 TEXTILE 
461 Eighth Ave 


WoRLD 


JOURNAI New York. 








WANTED. 

Picker Room Foreman; must _ thor- 
oughly understand stock and be com- 
petent overseer of help. Must be tem- 
perate and dependable and furnish high- 
est references This is a splendid open- 
ing for the right man Only first-class 
men will be considered; mill in Chicago. 

Address Box 3735, TExTILe WorLp 
JOURNAL, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


a 













Business Opportunities 





| Help Wanted | 


WE HAVE FOR SALE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


400 lbs. Formyl Violet (Type) 


1000 
2000 


66 


Diamond Black (concentrated) 


“* Chrome Black (Single Strength) 
400 “ Cloth Red 3G. A. (Milling Red) 


Original German Product 





We beg to announce that our stock of 


100,000 Ibs. of Direct Black Type 
at $1.25 per lb. is entirely exhausted. 


We now wish to state that we are in a 
position to make immediate delivery of 


15,000 lbs. of 7% Sulphur Black 


of our own manufacture. 


Philadelphia Aniline & Extract Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Coal Tar Products 


BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
On approved credits goods will be shipped net cash 10 days. 





NEEDLES WANTED. 


Haager, 10,000; 
Haager, 24 fine; 
Hilscher, 3,000. 
Hilscher, 16 
Hilscher, 4,000 
Hilscher, 5,000 
Hilscher, 7,000 
Hilscher, 5,000 
Hilscher, 5,000 
Hilscher, 10,000 
Hilscher, 25,000 
Fine. 


L. T. Ives & Co., 


Long 
Any one having 
needles or willing 


5000. 
26 fine 


ingl. 

16 ing). 

16 ingl 

20 ingl. 

20 ing! 

24 ing! 

24 ing! 

Schubert Salzer 24” 
5,000 Short and 3,000 


a surplus of the above 
to make the same per 


sample, will learn something to their 


advantage by 


addressing Geo, Ww 


Chapin, 248 Chestnut St., City 





WANTED: 


30/1 French Australian Stock 
1 French Australian Stock 
1 French Australian Stock 
1 French Australian Stock 
60/2 French Australian Stock 
2 French Australian Stock 
40/2 French Australian Stock 


60/ 
50/ 


51/ 


50/ 


Cash paid for quantities—immediate 
delivery. 


Address Box 3738, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


-Yarns—<Australian Stock 

















MANUFACTURERS 





Novelty Yarns, 


Warps—-Knub Yarn 


Worsted and Fancy Yarns 





GEORGE BUTTERWORTH 


Broad & Huntingdon Sts. 


Phila., Pa. 








Here’s Real Money For You 


I pay more for odd cotton 
yarn because I have steady cus- 
tomers who buy on a money- 
back guarantee. 


Write me what you have to 
sell for cash. No unfair claims, 
just real money, ‘‘as is’’. 


GEO. L. FALES 
309 Dean St., Providence, R. I. 














Worsted and Cotton Sweater Yarns, 
immediate shipment. Worsteds are two 
ply in Light and Dark Oxford, Black, 
Brown, Navy, Maroon, Tan, etc. Cot- 
tons are in similar colors, sizes two ply 
eights single and fives single. Better 
act promptly, as Yarn Mills and Buyers 
are slow with deliveries. 


CHARLES W. BECKER, Commission 
Merchant, 72 Leonard St., New York, 
"Phone Franklin 1358; Also, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
| 








For Sale Cheap 


3 Troemner No. 63 yarn scales 
in good condition 


For particulars apply Estate S. K, | 
Wilson, Wilkinson Bldg., Trenton, N. J 





PROPOSALS FOR CLOTHING :—Offi 


of Depot Quartermaster, Boston, Mas 
Sealed proposals will be received here unt 
one P. M., October 15, 1916, for furnishi! 
at either Boston, New York, Philadelphi 
Chicago or St. Louis Depots of the Quart: 
master Corps, U. 8. Army: Winter und 
shirts and drawers. Further informati: 
on application. 


